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MARQUEE MUTTERIMQS 

BY QARY J. SVEMLA 


Welcome to the first specialty issue 
of Midnight Marijuee, our 47th issue totally 
dedicated to the artistry of Hammer Him 
Productions, the creators of the second great 
wave of horror cinema. While Midnight 
Marquee never devoted an entire issue to one 
theme, we thought the time was ripe to de- 
vote an issue to Hammer because of the 
resurgenance of the interest in Hammer films 
(the recently announced remake campaign 
inaurgurated by Warner Bros., Richard 
Donner Productions, and Hammer Rim Pro- 
ductions) and the enthusiasm given to 
FANEX8: HAMMER HAS RISEN FROM 
THE GRAVE being held in Baltimore to co- 
incide with the releaseof this issueofMidMor. 
If interest warrants, vre may once again do 
theme based issues. But this direction will 
only be taken if the readers both desire and 
support the efforts. Readersalesarealways 
the Bnal barometer. 

Beinga44-year-old "baby boomer" 
having been raised on Hammer, Hammer 
Films became the classic horror films 1 dis- 
covered as a child in theaters while at the 
same time at home I made my mother go 
outsideduring thedead of winter and adjust 
our grourtd-mounted outdoor antenea so I 
could watch Shock Theater on television. 
What a cinematic childhood it was: seeing 
Horror of Dracula in 1958 at the now de- 
funct Colony Theater in suburban Baltimore 
with my father. The terrifying effects this 
classic movie had on me has Steady been 
detailed in this and other magazines, so I will 
only say that Dracula hooked me on horror 
forever. Theclimaticconfrontation between 
ultimate good ai>d evil, in the human per- 
sona of dashing Peter Cushing and decadent 
Christopher Lee, forced me to look at the 
illuminated Technicolor screen behind 
clenched fingers covering my sweaty face. 
Within a few years Brides of Dracula fol- 
lowed, as did all the classic (and not so 
classic) Hammer Blms which pranced across 
thescreensuntilthemid-seventies. Towards 
the bitter end, I drove with a buddy to far- 
away Annapolis (about a two-hour ride) to 
see Frankenstein and the Monster From Hell 
which never played Baltimore theatrically. 
At this point I realized the end was in sight, 
but in this era before videocassette, one did 
what one had to do to see these Hammer 
horrors on the screen. I was eight years old 
when I Bist saw Horror of Dracula on screen 
(I would wear a white sheet and parade 


around our cherry tree protected yard pre- 
tending I was the Prince of Darlmess, my 
cofBn being the elongated wooden picnic 
table bench: oh, what the neighbors prob- 
ably thought of me then!) and I was 24 years 
old when I drove to Annapolis to see the 
dimiitishing light which was Hanuner. Ham- 
mer films occupied many of my formulative 
years, all for the better (I trust!). 

It is impossible to captiue that es- 
senceof how we first responded to movies as 
a child once we grow beyond adolescence 
into adulthood. Simply stated, what Ham- 
mer films meant to me, seeing them all first 
hand theatrically, in huge theaters with at- 
tentive audiences, is radically different from 
how members of the ill-fated Generation X/ 
Twentysomethings must feel having first 
caught Hammer classics on Saturday after- 
noon/evening TV or by viewing bootleg 
copies of third-generation tapes. In fact, to 
both prepare to do this Hammer issue and 
the FANEX convention, I saturated myself 
(Sue joined in too) by rewatching every Ham- 
mer title I owned or could borrow on video 
or laser trying to contrast my childhood 
memories to my adult perspective. I wish I 
could say that all the Hammer Films held up 
extraordinarily well, that they played as well 
to the eyes of a 44-year'Old adult as they did 
to the eyes of an enthusiastic child. But the 
sad truth is that many did not hold up well. 

Of course, the best of the Hammer 
stable — Horror of Dracula, Brides of Dracula, 
Hound of the Baskervilles, Enemy From Space, 
The Creeping Unknown— did not suffer hardly 
one bit in the ensuing 85 year gap. But many 
Hammer Rims went limp artistically/emo- 
tionally, while other titles which I never 
truly enjoyed before went up a few notches 
and actu^y improved with age (Franken- 
steinandtheMonsterFromHellandTheReptile 
being the best examples). I know, I know, 
you can never go home again, and perhaps 
one shouldn't try, but I will never ft^et the 
absolute charisma which Christopher Lee 
and Peter Cushing exuded as I sat transfixed, 
slumped down in the cushy theater seat, 
covering my eyes with my hands. Nothing, 
absolutelynothing,can diminish those thrills 
and chills that only exist in childhood. And 
watching Hammer horror films was thechief 
occupation of my misspent youth. 

Thus, this tribute to Hammer Rims 
issue serves a two-fold purpose. Rrst and 
foremost, it is a love story Bum members of 


my generation (mostly) who fondly remem- 
b^ being raised upon Hammer Pr^uctiorvs 
whereby Peter Cushing almost became a 
surrogate father, a role model to whom we 
aspir^. Butthesecondpurposeistoputthe 
work of Hammer Films into a historic and 
critical framework, to separate the enthusi- 
asm of our youth from the artistry which 
must stand the test of time (or like Lee's 
disintegration sequence from Horror cf 
Dracula, crumble to dust and blow away, a 
victim of our high expectations). 

This issue of Midnight Marquee does 
not attempt to tell the hist^ of Hammer 
Films or document once again all the classic 
Hammer movies which have already been 
covered to death. Our perspective, I told our 
writing staff, was to come up with new in- 
sights, new reflections. I encouraged writers 
to write about all those other Hammer Pro- 
ductions which have been unfairly neglected 
or to shine a new, startling perspective on 
those often covered classics. Thus, our Trib- 
ute to Hammer Films is by no means defini- 
tive: we would need much more than 100 
pages to do Hammer justice. Look at this as 
our staffs desire to confront Hammer Films 
in the nineties, looking back fondly, criti- 
cally, peering backwai^s with fresh eyes 
and new insights. 

As I confronted these gems from 
my youth within the past months, I amassed 
a journal of 15 essential truths about Ham- 
mer Rims. These, of course, are my own 
opinions, someold and cherished, some new- 
founded. But remembering the Hammer of 
my childhood artd looking at Hammer with 
the not'SO-fresh eyes of being a-mid- 
foTty9oinething,theseare the truthson which 
I have been reflecting these last three months. 
Your comments and opinions are encour- 
aged! 

15 TRUTHS ABOUT HAMMER HLMS 

1. Contrary to our irusconception as kids, it 
was Peter Cushing and not Christopher Lee 
who was Hammer's "Most Valuable Player." 

2. While Terence Rsher was the most recog- 
nizable and beloved of Hammer's directors 
having helmed some of the studio's best 
films, special recogitiztion most also go to 
directors such as Val Guest whose 
(^uatermassentries and Abominable Snowman 
of the Himalayas contain superior direction 
equal if not superior to Rshefs. Directors 
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such as John GiUing, Seth Holt, and Freddie 
Francis must also be noted. 

3. Contrary to popular myth concerning 
Hammer having invented the Technicolor 
horror film (which it did popularize almost 
singlehandedly) and only then beconung a 
creative force with which to reckon, it must 
not be forgotten that the studio'seaWirr black- 
and-white efforts are amongst their finest 
creative efforts. 

4. Even though Hammer's latter efforts such 
as Vampire Cireus, The Vampire Lovers, and 
Captain Kronos, Vampire Hunter have their 
supporters, the truth be known that none of 
these latter efforts can hold a candle to the 
bestHammerefforts produced between 1956- 
1%1, the golden years. 

5. While ^mmer studios is singlehandedly 
responsbile for having invented the modem 
concept of Scream Queen, and while they 
did introduce some brautiful actresses to the 
screen, it is a damn shame that Hammer 
scripts never allowed the ladies the opportu- 
nity to act and to really display thespian 
talents (which many of the actresses pos- 
sessed). What Barbara Shelley (in Dracula, 
Prince of Darkness), Jacqueline Pearce (in The 
Reptile), and Veronica Carlson (in Franken- 
steinMust Be Destroyed) only hinted at should 
have been more fully explored and devd- 
oped. Talk about wasted opportunities! 
Shame on Hammer! 

6. Hammer'sstock company ofcapablesup- 
porting players — actors such as George 
Woodbridge, Richard Wordsworth, and most 
of all Michael Ripper — ^were the true saviors 
and shining lights of many a great and not- 
so-great Hammer production. Seen repeat- 
edly, these stock players brighten many a 
Hanuner production. 

7. EventhoughHammerhit financial paydirt 
in the late sixties and early seventies having 
moved from the small, quaint Bray Studios 
to the more elaborate I^newood and MGM 
Borehamwood Studios, the Hammer look 
captured at the economical Bray studios has 
never been equaled, let alone surpassed, by 
the larger, more generic studios. 

8. Even though fans sing (deservedly so) the 
prasies of Hammer directors such as Terence 
Rsher, Seth Holt, Don Sharp, John Gilling, 
and Freddie Francis, the final creative out- 
come of most Hammer Aims is due to the 
collaborative efforts of the director, produc- 
tion manager Bernard Robinson, photogra- 
pher Jack Asher/ Arthur Grant, editor James 
Needs, and the wonderful costume design- 
ers who produced perhaps the most stylish 
wardrobe in low budg^ filmmaking his- 
tory. 

9. Terence Fisher was never, repeat, never a 
"pedrestrian" director. Fisher avoided the 
now currently popular overpowering visual 
style and instead allowed his camera to sim- 
pty tell the story in a relatively straight- 


forward maimer whereby the actors, sets, 
production design, and costumes are domi- 
nant. Instead of being concerned with evok- 
ing a Terence Fisher style, Fisher was more 
concerned in the thematic devices of good 
vs. evil, the pathos inherent in the monster/ 
villain, and the ostracization of the anti-so- 
cial hero in the wake of the power wielded by 
the mediocre close-minded masses. In dar- 
ing to be purposedly low-key, Terence Fisher 
created a distinct style all his own. 

10. The Hammer scores written by James 
Bernard and often orchestrated by Phillip 
Martell are among the finest motion picture 
scores ever composed. 

11. The chief flaw of many Hammer films is 
their leisurely pacing too often focusing 
upon carriages riding through the woods, 
people walking through corridors or sitting 
at the dinner table, etc. And sometimes this 
means that the climax is rushed and speeds 
too rapidly toward its conclusion. 

12. Hammer's special effects and makeup 
team, never state-of-the-art being limited by 
time and budget, surprisingly did better in 
its earlier days (the monsters and makeup in 
the Quatermass Aims, the climax of Horror of 
Dracula, tYiewerewolf of Cursecf the Werewolf) 
than it did later on (with En'l of Frankenstein, 
Frankenstein and the Monster From Hell, The 
Gorgon, Quatermass and the Pit, etc.). 

13. Though often a limited and very stiff 
actor. Hammer icon Christoper Lee was the 
best Count Dracula to ever appear on screen 
and Horror of Dmcula is the best Hanuner 
Aim ever produced. 

14. The American movie posters for Ham- 
mer Blms were generally some of the least 


attractive poster art ever executed. With few 
exceptions, the Hammer Films became huge 
money-makers in spite of often inferior poster 
art and promotion. Foreign posters for Ham- 
mer Films are superior in every way. 

15. And even though it is stated inside these 
very pages, I must protest and declare that it 
is absolutely not a fact that Hammer's The 
Mummy is inAnitdy superior to the Univer- 
sal/Boris Karloff original. 

Gary J. Svehla greets Veronica 
Carlson and husband Sydney at a 
recent FANEX. 



A very happy Richard Svehla is embraced by the lovely Hammer actresses 
Veronica Carlson (left) and Ingrid Pitt (right) at a recent convention. 
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EVOLVISIG WORLDS 
OF HA9DIER'S 
BAROS 
FRAMiEKSTElK 


l*v <lai*v »I. Svciilii 


After making their mark upon the 
world of science fiction dnema with the 
Quatermass series (The Creeping Unknown 
and Enemy from Space) and X, The Unhunon, 
Hammer Film Productions decided to now 
try to reinvent the cinematic world of Gothic 
horrors made so popular by Universal Stu- 
dios during the 1930s, this time by adding 
deep saturated doses of color and English 
gentility. 

When Curse of Frankenstein was re- 
leased upon American shores in 1957, Ham- 
mer had hit its financial and creative stride 
with a franchise series that would stretch 
well into the 1970s. Curse Frankenstein 
began the collaboration between Hammer 
superstars Peter Cushing and Christopher 
Lee, teaming the acting team with director 
Terence Fisher and screenwriter Jimmy 
Sangster for the first time. 

Knee the Hammer Frankenstein 
series has been analyzed to death in print, 
my focus here is not upon the merits or 
meaning of the series, it is not to contrast 
Freddie Francis' directorial style to Terence 
Fisher's. It is not to compare the relative 
creative opulence of the studio (utilizing 
minimal budgets for maximum results), its 
sets and budgets, during the Bray Studio 
period, compared to its moreexpensive but 
generic look toward the end . It is not even to 
compare the Hammer series to theUniversal 
series. 

No, the focus of this article is to 
document the evolution of what I consider to 
be the quintessential Hammer character, 
Baron Victor Frankenstein, Peter Cushing's 
supreme dnematic triumph and obviously 
the characterization of his career, as por- 
trayed in six films produced by the studio 
between 1956-1974. By focusing upon Peter 
Cushing's per f ormances in each of the se- 
ries' entries, we see not necessarily the bet- 


terment of the series over the years, but we 
see the metamorphosis of Peter Cushing' s 
Baron Frankenstein into a classic movie role 
that stands the test of time, a persona so 
much a part of his humanity that Cushing 
often transcended the limitations of the 
scripts and budgets to produce a tour deforce 
performance in each of the Hammer entries. 
Artistically, Peter Ciishing's performance as 
the Baron is oneof the prindple reasons why 
the reputation of Hammer has transcended 
the ”3" horror market. Let us examine why. 

always had a brilliant intellect!" — THE 
CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN 11957; Screen- 
play by Jimmy Sangster; Directed by Terence 
Fisher) 

Jimmy Sangsteris script immedi- 
ately establishes the emphasis in the Ham- 
mer series upon the character of monster- 
creator Baron Victor Frankenstein, instead 
of focusing upon the Monster, as Universal 
did 25 years earlier. However, the script of 
Curse of Frankenstein spends too much time 
recasting the dominant elements from the 
Universal series (the obsessiveness of the 
doctor, the conflict between monster-creator 
and assistant, the blind hermit in the woods 
sequence, the damaged brain, the climax 
occurring on the eve of the Baron's wedding, 
the interference caused by the doctor's fi- 
ance, etc.) that it seems afraid to break out of 
this set pattern (although Universal's copy- 
right for the Karlofi makeup caused ^il 
Leakey to concoct a new monstrous look (or 
ChristopherLee'sCreature). Indeed,as writ- 
ten, the script casts the role of Baron Fran- 
kenstein as an almost one-dimensional ob- 
sessed sdentist who dares to defy society's 
rules and the laws of nature. But Pe^ 
Cushing struggles to make the lole so much 
more. 

The script cleverly tells its story in 


flashbacks, a priest aiming to visit the Baron 
in prison before his execution. Addressing 
the priest, the Baron Frankenstein states he 
ask^ for him because, '1 could think of 
nobody else. . . people trust you. Just listen. 
Tell me you'll stay!" The Baron's aristocracy 
begins to take over as his tone changes from 
gentle pleading to one of demands, even 
firmly planting his hand upon the priest's 
shoulder and soon both hands are clutching 
his neck. Threatening to leave the presence 
of this lunatic, the priest receives an apology 
from the Baron, “I won't forget myself again. 
I always had a brilliant intellect . . ." and tells 
of his childhood "where it all began." 

As rewritten in the Hammer can- 
non, Baron Victor Frankenstein lost his fa- 
theratagefiveandtheregainedhistitle. Ten 
years later, his mother dies and Victor inher- 
its the family fortune. Anauntwhoisdepen- 
dent upon the mother's monthly check to 
support herself and her daughter, Elizabeth, 
is concerned that the young Baron will dis- 
continue this financid support. It is also 
understood that the young Elizabeth, the 
Baron's cousin, will someday wed the Baron. 
The Baron gladly agrees to continue the fi- 
nancial support. But what heneedsrtowisa 
tutor to fo^ his ever inquisitive mind. Thus, 
enters Paul Krempe (Robert Urquhait), a 
man who is surprised thattheteena^ Baron 
is corxlucting his own affairs with such so- 
phistication. In voice over, the Baron con- 
fides that Paul was "an admirable tutor" but 
that he learned all Paul had to teach in otdy 
twoyears. Cocly, self-assured, arrogant are 
phrases which categorize our earliest looks 
at the Baron. 

Paul and his student workintensdy 
in the Frankenstein laboratory bringing life 
to a dead dog. Here the Barm's obsessive 
one-dimensionality is made clear by 
Cushing'sintensepeiformatKe. VVhilework- 
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Peter Cushing's Baron Frankenstein grabs for the pistol with which he will 
shortly shoot the unfortunate Elizabeth, from CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN. 


ing, Cushing is always serious, he feverishly 
looks down at gauges, waves demandingly 
for Paul to cut ^ the machinery at a precise 
second, wipes his brow with his handker- 
chief. His blue eyes widen as he listens for 
the reanimated heartbeat of the now revived 
dog. Smiling for the first time, he exclaims, 
"Paul, it's alive. We've done it!" Cushing's 
energetic eccentricity makes the Baron's in- 
quisitive nature crystal clear, But it is this 
linear obsession which dominatesCushing's 
performance throughout. 

Soon the differences between pu- 
pil and tutor soon become clear. Paul, wish- 
ing to present their scientific findings to a 
scientific board meeting next month, is im- 
mediately shot down. "We won't! We 
mustn't share it yet. We must move on to the 
next stage!" This attitude becomes an essen- 
tial quirk in the Baron's character; in 
Shakespeare's universe, it becomes the 
Baron's tragic flaw. Once he has conquered 
knowledge at one level, instead of publish- 
ing his findings or presenting his new-found 
knowledge to his medical peers, the Baron 
simply wishes to negate the first findings by 
immediately going on to the second stage. In 
other words, instead of putting his scientific 
knowledge to practical use, he has an insa- 
tiable thirst to move onward, to discover 
knowledge for its own intrinsic sense, not to 
benefithumanity. Thushisquestforknowl- 
edge is more neurotic than self-satisfying, 
since he cannot obviously enjoy his accom- 
plishments at anystage. He must constantly 
move onward. Smply stated, he is a driven 
man. 

The Baron announces to Paul it is 
not enough to bring the dead back to life; 
thus his goal; "We must create a human 
being!" When Paul proteste calling such 
work a "revolt against nature," the Baron 
counters with the ironic, "Paul, you haven't 
shown scruples up til now!" The manner in 
which Cushing delivers this line, a slight all- 
knowing smile on his foce, that evil glint in 
his eye, transforms the up-to-now one-di- 
mensional character to new levels of insight . 
Throughout the movie, Cushing delivers 
similarlines with thesamegusto. Lookingat 
the rotting corpse snatch^ from the gal- 
lows, the Baron looks at the huge hands and 
states, "Qod-hopping. No wonder he was a 
robber. Hecouldn'tdoanythingelse!" After 
cutting off the rotting Iwad and thinking 
about replacing the hands, the Baron tells 
Paul, "Let him rest in peace, while he con!" 
Soon Paul refuses to aid the Baron in his 
experiments claiming moral outrage. How- 
ever, he does not leave the house because of 
another primary interest. 

It seems the sudden, unexpected 
arrival of cousin Elizabeth (Hazel Court) 
complicates matters. She tells Paul (who at 
first she mistakes for the Baron), "I've come 


to livewith Victor," announcing her mother’s 
recent death. The Baron plans to proceed 
with his experiments with or without the 
presence of Elizabeth, and Paul's obvious 
attraction to Elizabeth establishes him as her 
great protector. Elizabeth, unable to care 
financially for herself, only too well under- 
stands the ramifications of her pre-arranged 
marriage to the Baron and his wealth. 

However, the Baron is already en- 
gaged in another afiair, passionately kiting 
Justine (Valerie Gaunt), the household maid, 
who herself has her sights set on the Baron. 
She is more than a little threatened by the 
presence of Elizabeth in the household and 
states she is tired of meeting the Baron in 
dark corridors. The Baron is smart enough 
to see through this ruse. "What makes you 
thinkrdmarryyou!" Andinaitotherdouble- 
entendre orders, "See to her (Elizabeth's] 
every need as thoroughly as you've seen to 
mine." Again, Cushing is embellishing these 
lines with nuartce of a sly sexual nature. 
Again, he is saddled by the script that tries to 
keep his performance one-dimensional, but 
he tries to bring something special to the 
role. It seems Cushing utilizes every oppor- 
tunity he can to imbue his character with 
underlying motives or nuance that deviate 
from the literal translation of the script. 

Soon the Baron is toying with Paul's out- 
rage pretending he could continue with his 
imnatural work alone. "This will end in 
evil," Paul proclaims. The calm Baron re- 
sponds, "Oh, I just rob a few bodies, but 
whatdoctorhasnotdonethat? How will we 
ever learn. . . My creature will be bom with 


a lifetime of knowledge." But that leads to 
thequestion of a brain, and the Baron desires 
the brain of a great intellect. 

Enter brilliant Professor Bernstein, 
the gracious dirmer guest who is soon sadis- 
tically pushed off the balcony to his death. 
Refe^ng to the earlier quirk in the Baron's 
personality, the wise old professor warns 
that scientists are "too concerned with dis- 
covery" and grow bored so easily that they 
too soon "go back into the darkness" of 
discovery instead of using that new-found 
knowledge to help marddnd. Reinforcing 
Elizabeth's fear that the Baron spends en- 
tirely too much time in his laboratory, the 
Protesor states that time slips away until 
"one is too old to enjoy life." 

After the murder of Bernstein, Paul 
sees the Baron open the professor's coffin 
and remove his brain, stating "I am stop 
you from using his brain." The Baron 
nonchalantly replies, "Why? Hehasnofur- 
therusefbrit!" Afterastruggle,wherebythe 
brain is injured, the Baron screams, showing 
his violent rage, "Get out of here, get out!!!" 
Thus, Cushing's performancegravitates from 
aristocratic self-control, with an air of arro- 
gance, to one of unhinged temper tantrums 
of uncontrolled anger and frustration. 

Paul tries to warn Elizabeth one 
more time. She shows rto inclination to 
leave, instead asking are you saying Victor is 
"wicked or insane." I^ul hits the nail on the 
head by saying, "Neither. He can't see the 
consequences, he's so wrapped up in his 
experiments!" 

But the Baron, frustrated in woric- 
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(Top): The idealistic Baton eager to 
conquer the world; (Bottom): The de* 
feated Baron near the end, both from 
CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN. 

ing alone, pleads with Paul to again help 
him. "I want you to help me. I'd thought I 
could work it myself — I can't." Soon the 
arrogance and aristocratic insolence returns: 
"You will help me Paul, whatever you say!" 
Paul agrees to help if the Baron promises to 
destroy his creation after he proves his ex- 
periments. The Baron agrees. But by man- 
ner of Cushing's delivery, the viewer can 
almost imagine the crossed linger held se- 
cretly behind the Baron's back. 

Soon the Baron confronts the ban- 
daged monster in his laboratory who 
promptly picks the scientist off the ground 
by his neck, choking the life out of the insig- 
nificant human. Cushing, portraying a 
throttled victim better than anyone else on 
screen, plays the strangulated, bug-eyed, 
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semi<onsdous victim to the hilt. He will 
repeat this same physical talent in both Hor- 
ror of Dracuk, The Mummy, and Brides of 
Dracula. After being rescued, the Baron, 
wild-eyed, shouts, "I did it Paul!" 

Soon the Creature escapes into the 
woods, confronts a blind hermit, and is shot 
deadbyeager-to-destroyPaul.Togetherthey 
bury the corpse. "I don't think 1 will ever 
forgive you for what you've done, Paul!" 

Soon the exhumed corpse is seen 
hanging from a hook suspended in the 
Baron's laboratory. With grim, quiet deter- 
mination, the Baron obsesses and whispers, 
"1 will give you life again." 

Justine now confronts the Baron 
with news that she is pregnant and that "you 
promised to marry me." To which the Baron 
only insensitively laughs. "Bek any man in 
the village, it's probably him (the fether]! 
Get back to your work!" he callously orders. 
When Justine threatens to expose the Baron 
to the authorities, the Baron grows intense 
and serious, "Proof, that's what authorities 
want!" He then orders her out of the house 
by morning. 

Of course to get proof, she must 
investigate the laboratory and the small stor- 
age room in back of the lab. There, the 
reanimated Creature lies in wait as the con- 
niving Baron follows her footsteps closing 
and locking the door once she enters that 
storage room. Amid her screams the Baron 
records an unnerving look of absolute relief. 
Formerly seen as simply being obsessed and 
committed to science for its own sake, the 
Baron is now revealed to be caUous, evil, and 
manipulative. He murders in cold blood to 
save his own prestigious reputation. 

Eager to now outrage Paul by show- 
ing him his revived patchwork creature, the 
Baron demonstrates to Paul that his Crea- 
ture now obeys by responding to short com- 
mands like sit down and stop. Paul insults 
the Baron by asking, "Is this your creature of 
si^pen'orintellect?" The Baron, outraged and 
defensive, responds, "There you see the re- 
sult of your handiwork. This is yiwr fault 
Paul (r^erring to the bullet in the head that 
Paulfired). You won't win Paul. Iwillcarry 
on, get another brain, and then another!!!" 

This being the final straw, Paul 
threatens to go to the authorities. But the 
Baron counters with, "You're as much a part 
ofthisaslam." And based upon his upcom- 
ing actions, Paul does inde^ understand 
the truth of these words. 

Soon the Creature escapes from 
the lab, stalks the rooftop, and lumbers to- 
ward the innocent Elizab^h on theeveof her 
wedding night ("We're not sentimental 
young lovers," the Baron reminds Elizabeth 
earlier that evening.). Frantically racing to 
rescue his bride-to-be, the Baron ^s a pistol 
from a glass case and fires at the monster 


wholunges at Elizabeth. Unfortunately, the 
bullet finds Elizabeth (who survives) and 
the Creature approaches an uncharacteristi- 
cally cowardly Baron who whines, "Getaway 
from me" as he throws a lamp igniting the 
creature into a blazing inferno. The pain- 
riddled creature falls through the skylight 
into the acid bath below. Ihe Baron is ar- 
rested for the murder. 

While Elizabeth waitsoutside,Paul 
visits the Baron in jail as the priest looks on. 
The Baron, eyes wide and excited, is eager 
forPaultovalidatehis incredible story. Paul 
stands by mute, refusing to lift a finger to 
confirm the fects. The Baron sensing Paul's 
real motive for refusing to hdp, suddenly 
lunges at his former childhood tutor and 
tries to strangle him, "Paul, you've got to 
save me. TU make you ..." The B^n's 
arrogance returns one final time. Paul, by 
refusing to conHrm the truth, allows the 
Baron to be seen as a simple insane murderer 
who must now face the guillotine. Outside 
Paul returns to the waiting arms of Eliza- 
beth. As the Baron must now realize, Paul 
may have committed the most vile, evil act of 
the movie by remaining silent so that the 
Baron will be out of the way so that he can 
have Elizabeth all to himself. 

Thus, sticking to a script which 
revamps the 1931 Universal script rather 
than returning to Mary Shelley's original 
novel, Peter Cushing creates a distinct per- 
sona of the obsessed, aristocratic, and arro- 
gant Baron. As enacted in Curse o/Fronken- 
sfem, Cushing's Baron is depicted as ruth- 
less, self-serving, and emotionally cold. He 
is truly a one-dimensional vill^, a true 
"mad" scientist oblivious to those arotmd 
him. Only in the film's final minutes do we 
feel a glimmer of sympathy for the Baron 
because Paul's actions are ultimately even 
more evil than the Baron's. 

"He cuts 'em up, alive!" — ^THE REVENGE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN (1958; Screenplay by 
Jimmy Sangster; Directed by Terence Fisher) 

After the success of Curse of Fran- 
kenstein and Horror of Dracula, sequels were 
inevitable. However, Hammer's sequel to 
Curse was superior in every way, simply 
because screenwriter Jimmy Sangster felt 
free of the Universal Betures' formula and 
created his own version of the Frankenstein 
mythos. Also, the sequel was better able to 
embellish the character of the Baron, and 
actor Peter Cushing was, as always, enthusi- 
astic to reveal fer more of the subtleties in- 
herent in the mad doctor's inner soul. Thus, 
while the first Frankenstein collaboration 
between Fisher, Sangster, and Cushing was 
creatively stilted and confining, this first 
sequel allows each of these gifted artists the 
opportunity to let down their hair, creatively. 

While the Baron was primarily 
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obsessed, aristocratic, and cruel in the origi- 
nal entry, here the Baron displays the com- 
passion which is necessary for the audience 
to care about his character (sincere is the 
returning icon, not the Creature!). Having 
escaped the gallows, the Baron's conspira- 
tors execute and bury the priest in his place. 
Goingincognito, the Baron moves to another 
village and assumes the identity of one Dr. 
Stein, a mysterious doctor distrusted by the 
town's K^ical Council but loved its 
citizenry. It seems Stein, a loner, refuses to 
join the Council. As one member intones 
withadegreeofagitation, "Three years ago, 
when he first came, no one here heard of him, 
no one knew his background. Now he is the 
most popular doctor. . . who steals patients 
from us!" The verdict: Dr. Stein must be 
made to join this elite group. 

Dr. Stein has become doctor to the 
upper<lass as he attends to the Countess 
and her daughter. The reticent yet lovely 
daughter is manipulated by mother who 
insists the girl is ill. Mother complains she 
has "no vitality" and orders the doctor to 
"overhaul" her. Complaining of palpita- 
tions and dizziness, she desires the doctor to 
listen to her daughter's heart by placing his 
ear against her bosom. "You are a man, you 
can do a great deal for her. I have money. . ." 
The Countess' implications are crystal clear. 

The doctor uses money earned in 
this manner to finance a Poor Hospital for 
the underprivileged and needy, more often 
inhabited by criminal elements. There the 
Baron is seemingly sympathetic to the needs 
of the underclass yet his true nature cleverly 
shines through. Examining a patient and 
inspecting his tattooed arm, the doctor an- 
nounces, "You have to have it off." The arm 
is seemingly healthy, but the Baron is ready- 
ing the perfect body to once again create life 
and this is the arm of a pick-pocket, a man 
whose tingers are nimble and especially 
skilled. The doctor's advice after breaking 
thegrim newstohisdistressed patient, "Hnd 
another trade or use your other hand!" The 
Baron's cruel humor is still intact! The 
haughty members of the Medical Counsel, 
an investigative group of three, are shocked 
bythesqualorinthisfreeclinic. Oneintones, 
"Thestenchisenoughtokillme." The Baron 
is wise enough to realize craving off the 
limbs of the rich would not get him far, but 
who really cares about the needs of the un- 
derprivileged! Thus his seemingly humani- 
tarian efforts are in reality self-serving and 
cruel. But this time the Baron is unable to 
operate as himself, so he must create a gen- 
tile and highly cultured persona, the exter- 
nal personal!^ of a dashfog, almost roman- 
tic ^ of science. 

His plan is to reward the para- 
lyzed crippled assistant Karl by transferring 
his brain into his new unborn body, thus 


curing Karl of his physical inrirmaries. The 
Baron is forced to take Dr. Hans Kleve 
(Francis Matthews) into his confidence as 
the young doctor, a member of the Council, 
recognizes Dr. Stein as Baron Frankenstein 
from having attended the funeral of the late 
Dr. Bernstein. Hans' motives are honorable, 
"1 am in search of knowledge. I want to be 
the pupil of the finest medical brain in the 
world." The Baron, flattered by such devo- 
tion, replies, "I am not an easy man to work 
for. I wonder if I can trust you . . . Uncertainty 
is part of life!" Showing his young study his 
former wiite garden laboratory located in 
the cellar of a building, young Hans slightly 
tripsastheduogodownthesteps. "hwould 
be a pity to loose you!" The intent here is 
ambiguous: does the Baronfeelbackmailed 
and manipulated or does he welcome the 
opportunity to become a tutor to another 
inquisitive tnind much like Paul Krempe 
was once his tutor. The Baron soon lectures 
Paul gleefully as resident "professor" show- 
ing him disembodied eyes and hands float- 
ing in beakers and bottles, sharing his proud 
secretswithhiseagerstudent. Thus,another 
kind side of the B^n is revealed. 

Soon revealing the inner demons 
which fuel his passion to continue his experi- 
ments, the Baron, greatly distressed, cries, "I 
made it to be per^. If it wasn't damaged, 
the name of Frankenstein, my work, would 
be considered a genius of science! I swore I 
would have my revertge!" Then showing 
him the big secret behind the curtain in his 
lab, the upright bandaged body of the future 


Creature (Michael Gwynn), the Baron beams 
with pride, "This is something I am proud 
of. . . this time he is perfect!" 

Once basic change occurs in the 
Baron's character: now in public view as Dr. 
Stein, he now hides his sarcasm and criticism 
imderthecloakofpolite manners. His tongue 
is just as critical but subtle and thinly veiled. 
For instance, when the Council members 
confront the Baron and tell him they have 
elected to have him join their prestigious 
order, the Baron displays his loathing for 
them. One Council member introduces him- 
self, "lam the President of the Medical Coun- 
cil." To which the Baron responds, "Con- 
gratulations," smiling politely. Once he is 
offered the opportunity to join the medical 
group, the B^n turns angry and vicious. 
He claims when he first came to this town to 
set up his practice three years ago, he was 
met "with firm resistance" by the Council 
whose sole purpose, according to the Baron, 
is to "eliminate competition." Insisting he 
has "grown acctistomed to working alone" 
and that he "enjoys it," he rebukes their 
oppressive invitation. 

The Baron, except for hisoccasional 
sexual fling in Curse of Frankenstein, is mar- 
ried to his work and has little time nor pa- 
tience for women. The obnoxious female in 
this chapter is named Margaret (Eunice 
Gayson), the daughter of the town minister 
who insists she volunteer her time by work- 
ingin thePoor Hospital. The Baron dare not 
insult the minister, a leading citizen, so he 
must put up with her intrusions. But he 
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makes his intentions perfectly dear to her, 
"Margaret, I must ask you to keep out of the 
ward when I'm on duty.” Here wonderful 
Rkhard Wordsworth (the victim of ‘HieCreq^- 
ing Unknown) plays the sweeper, sort of the 
titular leader of the underprivileged hospi- 
tal patients always eager to impress Marg- 
aret. Warning her, "He cuts 'em up, alive! 
Brought a new one in the other day. Locked 
up in the attic; I have a master key!" 

This "new one" is the latest cre- 
ation of Frankenstein, the result of the brain 
transplant between poor physically-chal- 
lenged Karl and the new unborn bits-and- 
pieces "perfect" body. As the Baron told 
Hans, Karl is "a very sound brain in that 
unfortunate body." The Baron's warning, 
"The brain will take time to adjust to the new 
body — this is only the beginning of our 
work!" If the brain is jarred or damaged 
before it has time to heal, the personality of 
the kirtdly Karl will change. These same 
experiments, attempted only upon Chimp 
Oto earlier, resulted in the vegetarian Chimp 
resorting to cannibalism: eating meat, against 
its natural nature. 

Of course, such is to be the fote of 
reborn Karl when the naive Margaret, given 
the key to the locked bedroom door, allows 
the still-healing human to be let out of his 
scraps and free to get dressed and flee. Un- 
(brtunately,assi8tantHansneedlesslyhight- 
ens Karl by telling him of the Baron's future 
plans, putting Karl and his old body on 
display for the scientific world to question 
and study. Thus, once free, the first thing 
Karl does is return to the laboratory, bum his 


old body, and get sadistically pummeled by 
the janitor. After repeated blows to the face 
and head, Karl turns monstrous and chokes 
the bully to death. But the damage has been 
done. Soon the Baron and Hans discover 
their experiment has flown the coup, Hans 
questions, "How did he undo the straps?" 
The Baron, challenging the limited thinking 
of his assistant, yells "Why, always why!!!" 
But Hans tells the Baron he told Karl of the 
Baron's future plans, the Baron immediately 
understanding the psychological implica- 
tions, retorts with hiscustomary, "You fool!" 
Then the Baron aggressively states, "Sooner 
or later he'd need my help. Go back to the 
ward. Do as I tell you!" 

Later attending a society party, at 
the invitation of theCountess and her daugh- 
ter, the Baron and Hans are introduced, the 
Baron smiling and turning on the charm that 
only Dr. Stein could exude. Soon the drool- 
ing, crippled maniac that Karl has become 
crashes through the French windows and, 
recognizing Dr. Stein, blows his cover by 
holding the party-goers spellbound, "Fran- 
kenstein! Franl^stein!!! Help me!" after 
which he collapses and dies. 

The war between Dr. Stein and the 
Medical Council now escalates with the an- 
nouncement that Dr. Stein is in acttuility Dr. 
Victor Frankenstein. As one Council mem- 
ber mutters, "This is the chance we have 
been waiting for!" 

Hans, afraid for the Baron's life, 
pleads with him to flee town, to start afresh 
somewhereelse. But the Baron's pride won't 
allow him to run away. After being "or- 


dered" to appear before the Medical Coun- 
cil, the Baron plays his innocoice by lying 
through his te^, all with customary believ- 
ability aitd expertise. "Gentlemen, I deny it 
absolutely. There are dozens of Frank^ 
steins. I am a Frankenstein. But I did not 
want to be handicapped by that name so I 
changed it. . . I think a little proof instead of 
a lot of gossip would be advantageous." 

However, returning to his Poor 
Ward, the Baron is g reeted with utter silence, 
looks of hatred, and suspicious eyes from 
those patients who before loved and trusted 
the good doctor. The Baron inquires of one 
patient, "How'sthehead?" The man replies, 
"Keep yotir murdering hands off me, Fran- 
kenstein. Murderer! Murderer!!" Soon 
bottles fly at the Baron flung by unknown 
hands from behind him. He is knocked 
urtconscious when a wooden crutch beans 
himoverthehead,againfrom behind. Then 
the mobof patients swarm arotuid the blood- 
ied Baron kicking and stomping him to near 
death. Hans intervenes and carries the bro- 
ken, lifeless body back to the laboratory. 

"Hans, it's no good. . . You taow 
what to do!!" the Baron desperately states. 

Conveniently, the Baron has 
stitched together an exact replica of himself, 
ready for brain transfer in the event that he 
needed a new body (complete with tattooed 
armnoless). Thus, during the middle of the 
operation when the police and members of 
the CouncU arrive, Hans produces the dead 
body of the original Baron to the satisfaction 
of all. "The body must be buried in 
imhallowed ground!" Oncetheyleave,Han5 
continues the operation, "Pray heaven 1 have 
the skill to do this." 

The scene changes to London as the 
mobile camera enters the clinic of one Dr. 
Franck, the now mustachioed Peter Cushing, 
again dressing debonairly putting a flower 
in his lapel. (5pening the door to his study, 
he turns on his charm and welcomes the 
latest aristocratic patients. The Baron to 
Hans,"Youareanexcellentpupil. Thisscar 
will hardly show." 

Before, in Curse, Cushing was alt 
pout and attitude. His character was consis- 
tent and clearly defined, uruihanging, the 
same above as l^low the surfoce. Cushing' s 
genius and exuberance elevated his perfor- 
mance well beyond a mad stereotype, but as 
written, the script limited his ability to ex- 
pand upon the characterization. Here, in 
Rramge, Jimmy Sangster's much-improved 
script allows Peter Cushing the latitude to 
subtlety expand upon the B^n's character. 
We have the Baron pretending to be either 
Dr. Stein or Dr. Frandc, respected, polite, and 
mannerly member of affluent English soci- 
ety. But underneath the surface, we have a 
not quite so mad scientist who still believes 
the ends justify the means. A doctor who 


The Baron and Hans confront the obnoxious female lead, Margaret (Eunice 
Gayson), bom REVENGE OF FRANKENSTEIN. 
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devotes his time to the ftee clinic for the poor, 
seemingly out of a sense of humanity but in 
reality out of the need to dissect and ampu- 
tate perfectly healthy subjects for their b^y 
parts. The Baron loathes humanity both in 
the larger sense (he hates the pomposity of 
the M^ical Council, the status quo dictators 
of thenormsof society) and the smaller sense 
(his disdain for Margaret, his manipulation 
of the Countess, the cruel mutilation of the 
tattooed -armed patient). Instead of immedi- 
ately telegraphing his every thought and 
impulse, the more subtle character of the 
Baron is revealed through exposing and con- 
trasting his false (debonair) external self to 
his true (cruel and heartless) internal self. At 
last, with Revenge of Frankenstein, the charac- 
ter of Baron Frankenstein was coming into 
its own. 

"Why can't they ever leave me alone!" — 
THE EVIL OF FRANKENSTEIN [1964; 
Screenplay by John Elder (Anthony Hinds); 
DirectX by Freddie Francis) 

The image of Baron Frankenst^n 
near the end of Hammer's The Evil of Fran- 
kenstein casts Peter Cushing in dashing Indi- 
ana Jones-styie grandeur. After escaping 
cleverly from prison by tricking the prison 
guard, Cushing steals a hors^rawn car- 
riage,and usinga whip to motivatethe horse, 
rides the carriage standing up, the wind 
blowing through his disheveled hair. Is this 
the image of villain? 

Earlier, returning to his family cha- 
teau after ten yeirs in exile, the Baron be- 
comes outragEd to leam that all his bmily 
heirlooms, furniture, carpets, etc. have been 
cleared out and apparently sold. Later see- 
ing his ring on the Burgomaster's finger, the 
Baron causes quite a scene in a local pub by 
yelling for the police to "arrest that man!" 
while hisnewassistant Hans (this time played 
by Sandor Eles) spirits the fugitive scientist 
out of harm's way. 

But later that evening, the Baron 
triumphantly invades the elegant 
Burgomaster's home, seething with foistra- 
tion over the foct that he himself is in desper- 
ate need of money for his research and that 
the above-the-law Burgomaster is living in 
high style off ill-gotten gains. 'Tvecomefor 
my property. . . my ring!" Looking around 
the home, the Baron's eyes bug half way out 
of his head as he sees half his possessions 
here! "My desk, my carpet — evenmybed!" 
which at the moment is occupied by the 
Burgomaster's wife, a buxomy blonde who 
seems more than a little "in the mood." In 
dashing rogue hero style, the Baron escapes 
horn the bedroom by tying a blanket to the 
end of the brass bed climbing rapidly out- 
side the window, stopping momentarily to 
give the Burgomast^s sexy wife an all- 
knowing wink. 


Yes, the image of the Baron has 
changed remarkably since his last incarna- 
tion. The screenplays by Jimmy Sangster 
have been replaced by John Elder's, and 
director Terence Fisher has been replaced by 
former cinematographer Freddie Francis 
(supposedly Hammer was upset at Rsher 
since his last Hammer horror. The Phantom of 
the Opera, was not a smash hit). Compared to 
the original conception of the Baron in Curse, 
Cushing here plays an outlaw hero where all 
authority rigures surrounding him are more 
loathsome and despicable than he ever was. 
Slue the Baron dabbles in dead bodies and 
grave stealing, but ethically this is small 
potatoes compared to the grand larceny of 
the Burgomaster and the abuse of power 
dictated by the Chief of Police. The bottom 
line is that the Baron is a man of dignity and 
determination. 

And if the Burgomaster and Chief 
of Police aren't villain enough, enter Zoltan 
(Peter Woodthrope), the greedy, maniacal 
hypnotist. After the Baron reanimates his 
pathetic (both from the viewpoint of makeup 
execution and character) monster (this was 
the first Hammer Frankenstein Blm released 
by Universal, so for the first time the Mon- 
ster could dare to approximate Karloffs 
monster concept), the ^ron disappointedly 
discovers that the creature's brain has been 
so damaged that he needs the help of the 
hypnotist to reach the creature's subcon- 
scious to bring him back. The manipulative 
Zoltan realizes the power he can wield if he 
keeps the monster under /lis own control and 


not under the Baron's. Threatening to leave 
the creature in a dormant state, the Baron, 
against Hans' wishes, agrees to Zoltan’s 
terms. 

Of course, Zoltan, who has just 
been run out of town by the Chief of PoUce, 
wants a little old-foshioned revenge and this 
allows him to put the monster under his 
direct control at night sending out the Bend 
to steal gold and kill his enemies. Thus, for 
the Rrst time Hammer's resurrected "crea- 
ture" becomes a zombified killing machine 
who underdirect command of the evil Zoltan 
blindly maims and destroys in the stereo- 
typical Frankenstein Monster manner. 

Unlike the more imaginative 
Jimmy Sangster who was moving the series 
further and furtherawayfromtheUniversal 
forties' image of the monster, John Eder 
embraced aU the weak qualities of both the 
Hammer and Universal series to meld this, 
themostdisappointingoftheentire Cushing 
series. However, Cushing's Baron lYanken- 
stein has been rine-timed by the enthusiastic 
thespian to the point that his characteriza- 
tion no longer needs direction or an effective 
script. Cushing's Baron brilliantly survives 
the transition to a new (inferior) director and 
scriptwriter. And instead of portraying the 
insidious villain, Cushing's Elaron here be- 
comes the self-sacrificing hero. 

Peter Cushing, as the underdog, 
misunderstood man of scientist, gains the 
sympathy of the audience from the opening 
reel. The film's best sequence, a prennedits 
prelude, involves the mourning for a re- 
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The Baron and his latest creation (Kiwi Kingston) in the veiy Universal* 
looking laboratory from THE EVIL OF FRANKENSTEIN. 


cently dead peasant, laid out on a large 
wooden table at dusk. Suddenly, a large 
window near the table flies open, the raging 
wind instantly blowing out the illuminating 
candles near the body. Suddenly, mysteri- 
ously, someone pulls the body across the 
table swiftly out the window. We then see 
the smiling face of a graverobber, throwing 
the corpse over his shoulder, quickly arriv- 
ing at the laboratory of Baron Fianl^stein. 
The graverobber tells the Baron the obvious, 
that he has brought a body for his research, 
to which Cushing dryly states, "So I've ob- 
served. . . and so will half the county if you 
don't get it inside!" During the movie’s 
credits the physically intense Baron removes 
the corpse's heart declaring, "He doesn't 
have any more use for it" (paralleling a simi- 
lar line from Curse). 

Frankenstein orders the much 
younger and more virile assistant Hans to 
"start the wheel," the youth grunting and 
straining to physically start a huge wheel 
turning. Hans has no luck until the Baron 
almost pushes him out of the way and, utiliz- 
ing all his strength, gets the wheel turning 
mostly by his own power and force of will. 
Thus, the moviequickly establishes the Baron 
as a man of dedication, perseverance, and 
strength, values that movie heroes frequently 
display. 

And to firmly establish the Baron's 
heroic underdog image, in the midst of his 
experiment the laboratory is invaded by the 
county priest, a stereotypical "hell and brim- 
stone" variety clergyman. "Get rid of them 
Hans." However, the priest and his mob 
storm the lab, the priest yelling words of 
blasphemy and damnatiort, using a cane to 
break beakers and lab tanks, one containing 
therecentlyrejuvenatedhumanheart. Baron 
Frankenstein, with a look of outrage, cries, 
"You realize you are trespassing, you are 
interrupting my work." Swing the damage 
already done, the Baron has to be physically 
restrained by Hans. "Destroyed! They al- 
ways destroy everything." 

The Elder screenplay even estab- 
lishes the priest as symbolizing the blind 
hatred and fear inherent in the members of 
society who destroy what they do not under- 
stand, assuming new kiuswledge to be evil 
knowledge. For a change we see the priest as 
villain and scientist/ explorer as rogue hero. 
And actor Peter Cushing seems energized 
by this ever-evolving complexity. 

Throughout Evil of Frankenstein, 
the Baron constantly states," Anything that 
doesn't conform. . . they have to destroy. 
They haven't beaten me. I won't let them 
beat me!!!" Sadly, at movie's end, after the 
Baron's chateau explodes, the Baron apf>ar- 
ently dead Inside, Hans bemoans, "They 
beat him after all." 

Zoltan (Peter Woodthrope) be- 


comes the movie's chief villain (out of a wide 
variety of villains) by virtue of his manipula- 
tive and self-center^ urges. Both the Baron 
and Zoltan are ostracized from the commu- 
nity, but Zoltan is a profiteer, thief, and 
ultimately a murderer while the Baron dis- 
plays loftiervirtues. Simplystated, the Baron 
here is displayed as a man of honor and 
dignity. After forcing the Baron to accept his 
deal that only Zoltan controls the monster, 
Zoltan extends his hand and says, "Let's 
shake on it." Frankenstein, disdaining the 
opportunist hyprtotist, simply replies, "No 
ne^. . . I've given my word." 

At the film's explosive climax, af- 
ter Zoltan is savagely speared by the Mon- 
ster and dies, the Creature drinks a bottle of 
chloroform, becoming violently ill, catching 
the chateau on fire. The Baron immediately 
tries to attend to the needs of the Creature 
telling Hans and the mute servant girl to "get 
away from here." Displaying the best as- 
pects of the self-sacrificing hero, the Baron 
wishes to save the young irmocents and 
would rather die in the inferno rather 
than see his creation suffer or harm anyone. 
One of Cushing's final sequences involves 
the dashing scientist swinging Errol Bynn 
style across his lab on a chairv contradicting 
the standard image of mad scientist as a 
crotchety old man who toddles around the 
laboratory. No, as Ewlt^FnmJafnstein estab- 
lishes, the Baron, formerly the evil monster 
maker, is here shown to be the romantic, 
charisnratic monster destroyer and ulti- 
mately the film's hero. 


"Bodies are easy to come by, souls are 
not\“— FRANKENSTEIN CREATED 
WOMAN [1966; Screenplay by John Elder 
(Anthony Hinds); Directed by Terence 
Fisher J. 

Continuing with a screenplay by 
John Elder and returning Terence Rsher to 
the director's chair, Frankenstein Created 
Woman is an improvement over The Evd of 
Frankenstein, boasting one of the most off- 
beat scenarios oftheentire series; John Elder, 
following the lead of Jimmy Sangster, cre- 
ates a story which moves far b^ond the 
Universal mythos, his major foiling the first 
timearound. Unfortunately, whiletheaging 
Peter Cushing looks wonderful as the Baron, 
his character has been reduced once again to 
being one dimensional and his screen time 
has also been clipped. 

Also, for the Brst time in the series, 
the subplot, this time involving the love 
relationshipbetween a deformed girl, Chris- 
tina (Susan Denberg), andtheBaron'sassis- 
tant, Hans (this time played by Robert 
Morris), detailing how Hans (the son of a 
guillotined murderer) is framed for the mur- 
der of Christina's father by three rich louts, 
overridestheBaron'stale. While the story is 
novel, creating a strong sense of pathos, it 
leaves little for the Baron and his new doc- 
tor/assistant Dr. Hertz (sympathetically 
played by Thorley Walters in one of his best 
roles)todoexceptrestoretheexecuted Han's 
soul into the resurrected Christina's body 
(now recreated as a blonde centerfold play- 
mate) and watch as the’ soul of Hans, com- 
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Baron Frankenstein confronts the forces of authority as assistant Thorley 
Walters (far right) looks on, from FRANKENSTEIN CREATED WOMAN. 


manding the actions of Christina, seeks re- 
venge on the three louts who never paid for 
the murder of Christina's fother. 

This entry does contain some won- 
derful sequences with the Baron, especially 
the film's novel beginning which establishes 
Baron Frankenstein as the continually resur- 
rected star of the series (unlike the Universal 
series where the Monster was constantly 
being rehem). Here, in a tense sequence, E>r. 
Hertz is counting down the minutes until 
exactly one hour has passed. The elderly, 
dazed doctor yells for a drink from young 
assistant Hans, who haiuis Hertz the entire 
bottle. Suddenly, the ice chamber door is 
opened and a huge metal coMn is wheeled 
out onto a conveyer rack. The crate lid is 
opened to reveal the deathlike, crystalized 
Baron Frankenstein. Quickly, wires are at- 
tached to the Baron and then to a huge metal 
grid overhead. Soon electrical charges are 
being blasted into the Baron, quickly reviv- 
ing the scientist who had been dead for one 
hour. "See Hans, he's alive," Hertz proudly 
announces. Smelling salts bring the frozen 
doctor to consciousness. 

"Of course I'm alive. For one 
whole hour I was dead. It was an hour, 
tpasn't it? Why has my soul remained. . . 
whyi” 

In a dramatic twist of conventioiv 
the Baron is literally resimected, brought 
back to life firom the dead, in the film's first 
few minutes. By now, with this fbiuth entry 
in Hammer's Frankenstein series, it has been 
established that Cushing's Baron is the en- 
tire reason for being. 

Once again the quaint town and its 
close-minded citizens berome the villains, 
theenemyoftheirranofscience. "He'ssome 
sort of monster in league with the devil 
himself," a citizen proclaims. Hans, who 
defends the Baron and his work, responds, 
"If it is a choice between him and they, I 
would prick him every time." 

The other more visible villains are 
three young rich pninks, sons of the elite of 
the community, who spsend all their time 
dressed as faitcy dandies drinking, {partying 
and yet somehowtheyalwayscomeup short 
when it is time to p»y their bill. The arro- 
gance and callowness of the rich elite make 
this Frankenstein entry very class conscious. 
The Baron and Hertz are shown to be pxxirer 
than p>oor (with all their available cash going 
into the cost of their scientific app>aratus) 
fiiiling to even come up with the money 
needed to buy a simple bottle of champagne. 
Finally, the Baron sends Hans to go to the 
local Inn and tell the landlord to put the 
champagne on his charge. Later poumeying 
to the pt^ for a meal, the Baron cleverly tells 
one of the louts who has been wound^ in a 
knife fight with Hans, who was protecting 
the honor of Christiiu, that Dr. Hertz will 


render first-aid for a "slight charge," just 
enough topayforthemeal. Thus, the Baron, 
who was depicted as the epitome of aristo- 
cratic arrogance in the promiere entry, is 
now reduced to being one of the common 
folk to contrast his noble endeavors to the 
shallowness of the rich elite. 

Unforttmately, Cushing's Baron 
here resembles Sherlock Holmes ^thbone 
style) and Walter's Dr. Hertz resembles Dr. 
Watson (Nigel Bruce's doddering old fool). 
The wizened Baron is very impatient with 
those ordiiary paople who fail to immedi- 
ately comprrehend his work. "Haven't you 
grasp>ed anything I've been doing these last 
six months?" to which the diligent, dedi- 
cated Dr. Hertz humbly responds that he is 
just a drunken old muddle-head. But the 
truth remains that the Baron's hands have 
been damaged (a possible tie-in to the explo- 
sive finale to Etnl of Frankenstein?), a foct 
made clear by the black gloves the Baron 
wears. When carrying a cofiin late in the 
film, the Baron grunts and grimaces in p>ain. 
Earlier, while working in the lab, the Baron is 
unable to twist a dial and needs assistance. 
During the all-impx)Ttant surgery. Hertz ad- 
mits, "The hands were mine; the skill was 
his!" While Cushing is constantly remind- 
ing the kindly Dr. Hertz what he doesn't 
know and how ignorant he is, the foct re- 
mains that the Baron depTends upon Hertz's 
medical skills and steady hands to carry out 
ollhiswork. AndtheBaron'8cold,crueI self- 
centeredness makes Hertz all the more lov- 
able. 

When his young assistant Hans is 


on trial for a murder he did not commit, 
Cushing spreaks on his behalf in court, px>- 
litely comprassionateyet looking aiuioyingly 
at his watch as if precious time is being 
wasted. 'T am a doctor of medicine, law, 
psychics," and when he is accused of witch- 
cr^, declares that he would have a degree in 
that too if one were offered. When the court 
sarcastically acctises him of being a clever 
man, the Baron proudly retorts, "Yes 1 am." 
The Baron quickly sputters out that Hans has 
been "trustworthy, diligent, quick-witted," 
etc. and that as a scientist he would con- 
clude, "it is extremely unlikely that he could 
commit murder." When countered with the 
question; ‘Tmp»ssible?", the Baron glumly 
respx>nds, "No, not impxjssible." 

As soon as Hans is convicted up>on 
circumstantial evidence, instead of mourn- 
ing the fact, the Baron is almost exuberant, 
"This is our chance!" To which Dr. Hertz 
asks, "Is it right?" To which the Baron states, 
"What is right" explaining he plans to cap>- 
ture Han's soul in his apparatus. As he 
cheerfully tells Hertz, "B^ies are easy to 
come by, souls are not!" 

The Baron's theory is a simple one: 
that the hximan soul doesn't leave the body 
at the instant of death. If the soul can be 
contained while the body is repaired, the 
soul and body can later' be unit^ after the 
body has been "fixed." The arrogant doctor 
declares, "This is not suppxaition, it's a foct I" 
to which he finally summarizes, "/have con- 
quered death!" The Baron'sego has not seen 
this amount of inflation since Curse of Fran- 
kenstein. 
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once again lessens his importance and re- 
duces his characterization to a one-dimen- 
sional stereotype. At least 77k Ent^Fnm- 
Ibensteffl, a hr inferior film, kept the Baron 
front and center and pivotal to the story. 
Here, inFrankenstein Created Woman we once 
again yearn for the complexities of character 
which the last three entries introduced and 
developed. 


Peter Cushing, never looking better as Baron Frankenstein, strikes a sinister 
poise (notice the black gloves) from FRANKENSTEIN CREATED WOMAN. 


Later, when Christina murders two 
of the young louts who framed Hans for the 
murder of her father, the town citizenry be- 
gins to suspect the Baron's witchcraft being 
atthecatiseofthisviolentmurderspree. 'Is 
this why you interrupt my work! For this 
fantasy!!" When the police announce they 
might have to take steps, the Baron indig- 
nantly responds, "You mean you will bum 
me!" Instantly calming himself, he now 
speakstoreason. "What can I do to convince 
you that you are wrong. . . How can I make 
you understand? The murderer will strike 
again unless I get to her first. . . It seems you 
beheaded the wrong man!" The police re- 
spond, "Tou take tis for fools!" to which the 
Elaron quickly and honestly says, "Yes!!t" 
During the sixties, the elderly 
Baron's disdain for authority made him a 
hero to the youth who purchased the tickets. 


Today, his pompous self-importance seems 
less heroic. Yet, even with all his pomposity 
and posturing, the audience still sides with 
the often too demanding Baron. 

In an abrupt finale, the Baron once 
again utilizing a horse-drawn carriage to 
catch up to the murdering Christina/Hans 
creature (she carries the head of her decapi- 
tated lover in her hat box and his spirit gives 
her murderous commands), the Baron ar- 
rives a moment too late, finding the stabbed- 
to-deathcoTpseofthethirdhoo^um as Chris- 
tina is told by the head that she can now rest, 
which means a suicidal leap into a raging 
river. The Baron slowly walks away in dis- 
gust. 

While Cushing's p>erformance is 
kinetic, verbally sharp, and comfortable (for 
the Baron must now seem like an old pair of 
broken-in sUppers to Cushing), the script 


"Stupidity does bring out the worst in 
me!"— FRANKENSTEIN MUST BE DE- 
STROYED 11969; Screenplay by Bert Batt 
(from an original story by pr^ucer An- 
thony Nelson Keys and Batt); Directed by 
Terence Hsher) 

After two screenplays by Jinuny 
Sangster where Baron Frankenstein's char- 
acter was primarily evil and two screenplays 
by John Hder whereby the virtuous and 
heroic qualities of the character emerge, now 
the screenplay by Bert Batt invigorates the 
series with Ibmmer's finest Frankenstein 
script yet. Developing Sangsteris concep- 
tion of Baron Frankenstein rather than 
Elder's, Bert Batt restores the Baron as an 
inherently evil personality, a person more 
loathsome than Karloffs Frank^stein Mon- 
ster could ever hope to be. And finally. 
Hammer has the biidget to produce an "A" 
quality production,again directed by Terence 
Hsher, which features Peter Cushing in prac- 
tically every scene, the major flaw with Fran- 
kenslein Created Woman. Many consider Frnn- 
kenstein Must Be Destroyed to be the finest 
entry in the series, and while some may still 
pnfej Reven^ of Frankenstein, tkds produc- 
tion highlights Hammer at its creative peak. 

Just as the James Bond films be- 
came famous for pre-credit sequences which 
had little to do with the ensuing movie. 
Hammer here has fun with resurrecting 
Baron Frankenstein one more time. The 
movie unfurls with a doseup on another hat 
box (a carryover image from Created Woman) 
and another ghastly decapitation. An in- 
truder breaks into Frankenstein's subterra- 
nean laboratory (a reference to the lab in 
Revenge of Frankenstein) and gasps as he sees 
an "unborn" body hanging suspended in a 
glass case (another reference to Revenge), the 
intruder is surprised by the sudden appear- 
ance of a horrible looking fiend who carries 
thehatboxcontainingtheseveredhead. The 
two struggle, damaging the lab in the pro- 
cess, until the intruder runs off. Suddenly, 
the fiend pulls the foke rubber mask from his 
fece, revving the dashing features of Peter 
Cushing. Onceagam,thisrathersillypremise 
of having the Baron wear a Halloween mask 
as camouflage when committing murder 
becomes a strong visual image to introduce 
the returning Baron, almost intended as a 
wink to Hammer fons of the series. 

But from this point, the film be- 
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comes very somber and ititimately depress- 
ing, establishing a far darker, realistic tone to 
this entry. 

The youth interest is supplied by 
handsome Simon Ward (Dr. Karl Holst) and 
lovely Veronica Carlson (Anna), pawns in 
themanipuIativegameofFrankenslein. Flee- 
ing his laboratory at the hlm's beginning, the 
B^n rents a room at the boarding house of 
Anna, single, who nms the establishment 
alone, using all her money to pay for expen- 
sive hospital bills for her critically ill mother. 
Fmancial help comes from Dr. Holst, Anna's 
finance, who claims, 'Tllegal drugs are one 
market where money does not dry up." In 
charge of drugs at the mental hospital where 
he works, Holst changes the records to hide 
his illegal activity, all the profit going to pay 
for Anna's mother's medical expenses. 

Unfortunately, the Baron overhears 
this conversation while he is just outside the 
frontdoor. Holst, inside, realizes hedropped 
a box of cocaine on the doorstep, now conve- 
niently fbimd by the Baron who, smiling 
politely, returns the box to Holst. "I found 
this on your doorstep. . . it's cocaine, isn't it?" 
Holtz and Anna excuse themselves, but the 
Baron charges to the door, turns, and de- 
clares, “Neither of you are going anywhere 
tonight. Both of you are involved in very 
ilkgal business!" The young doctor thinks 
the Baron wants blackmail money, but in- 
stead, he announces "I want your help." 

The first favor immediately occurs 
when the Baron has Anna eiect all four of the 
guests staying in the boarding house. The 
night before, the tenants vrere describing the 
Baron as "damn surly" and asone who hvdly 
ever manages to say one word to the others. 
Enter the Baron who immediately goes to his 
own corner of the parlour sitting at a desk 
with hisback totheothers. Theydiscuss "the 
worst madman of the decade. Dr. Frederick 
Brandt" who five years earlier caused "such 
a furor" in the medical world with the "dev- 
ilish notion" of transplanting brains. They 
also mention another doctor who shared the 
same idea, Baron Frankenstein from 
Bohemia. "Ran him out of his country as 
well." Both are referred to as "the devil's 
disciples." 

The Baron, listening to all this talk, 
calmly and politely interjects, "Excuse me, I 
didn't know you weredoctors!" The tenants 
immediately announce they are not. "Ah, I 
thought you knew what you were talking 
about. . . stupidity brings out the worst in 
me. . . fools like you." The pompous guests 
all express outrage and declare their new 
guest to be extremely rude. Debating the use 
oi the word "progress" as the Baron uses it, 
theBarondrawsaparallelfbrthem. "Manis 
given to invention and experiment. If that 
were not true, we would still be eating in 
caves, stringing bones about the floor, and 



A striking publicity pose depicting 
the aging Baron as he appeared in 
FRANKENSTEIN MUST BE DE- 
STROYED. 

wiping our fingers on animal skins. In fact, 
your lapels do look kind of greasy. . . Good 
night!!" Of course the Baron cannot con- 
tinue his experiments with these closed- 
minded gentlemen around. 

When the Baron announces who 
he really is, Karl Holst proclaims, "I thought 
theworldhasseenthelastofyou!" Andthen 
the Baron announces his plans: to rescue Dr. 
Brandt from the mental hospital, cure his 
insaruty, and team Brandt's theories on trans- 
planting the human brain, the work of which 
the Baron admits has progressed further 
than his own. And since ^rl works as a 
doctor in the hospital, the Baron needs his 
assistance to supply floor plans, supply en- 
trance to rooms, and aid in sedating other 
patients during the kidnapping. 

The Baron's self-professed righ- 
teous cause is preserving the brains of the 
great minds of the world. He claims their 
bodies get sick and die, the bodies are buried 
and rot while the mind is at the f)eak of its 
development. Brain transplants would al- 
low the bodies to be fixed and the brain to be 
returned, just as his theory of capturing the 
human soul while the bc^y was being re- 
paired was established in the last entry. 

Of ccnmse, after the kidnapping of 
Brandt fiom the hospital, Brandt suffers a 
heart attack and will die unless the Baron 
transplants his brain into a new body imme- 
diately; the ideal choice is one Dr. Richter, 
one ctf the chief doctors who works in the 
mental hospital. Karl realizes one life would 
have to be sacrificed: "That would be mur- 
der!" The Baron, smiling, states, "You're use 
to that by now." (referring to Karl's earlier 
murder cA an elderly night watchman in the 
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drug supply storage room). 

Very interesting is Frankenstein's 
relationship to the beautiful Aiuia, a person 
the Baron seems to enjoy terrifying. Assist- 
ing the Baron in examining Brandt after he is 
first kidnapped, Aiuia is cleaning up the 
superficial cirts on his fiice as the doctor 
listens to Brandt's heart. Hnishing up and 
walking away, the Baron screams at her, 
"I'm not done yet!" Constantly, throughout 
the movie, the Baron demands that Anna 
make him coffee. But Karl claims the Baron 
does not need Anna and demands he let her 
go, but he calmly counters, "I need her — to 
make coffee." Ibe ultimate outrage occurs 
when Anna is preparing for bed in her room, 
her sensuous form silhouetted under her 
night gown by the lamp light as the Baron 
passesbyherroomandstops. "Pleaseleave 
my room," she implores. The Baron locks 
the door from the inside, and she demands 
firmly that he give her the key, holding her 
robe up to cover her scantily clad figure. He 
holds out his hand with the key in it, but as 
Anna pensively approaches him, he throws 
the key on the bed, to which she races. There 
the Baron animalistically attacks Anna, rip 
ping apart the back of her gown, throwing 
her down on the bed, he on top of her. As the 
passive Anna squirmsand screams, the Baron 
cruelly satisfies his sexual appetite. 

The Baron's debonair and out- 
wardly aristocratic attitude, always calm and 
under control when interacting in public, 
sometimes less controlled internally or when 
around people such as Holtz who know the 
real personality, can best be seen in the se- 
quence involving Brandt's wife recognizing 
the Baron on the streets as he buys a flower 
for hiscoat lapel. Following Frankenstein to 
the boarding house, she knocks on the door 
and inquires, "Is Baron Frankenstein staying 
here?" Thinking cleverly and rapidly on his 
feet, the smiling and charming scientist 
breaks to the front door and states, "It was 
my intention to call on you this evening. 
Your husband is here. It was the only way I 
had to save him," referring to the fact that if 
he had asked to experiment on her husband, 
she would have definitely denied him ac- 
cess. 

Taking this woman who has been 
in contact with the police seemingly into his 
confidence, he continues, "It was within my 
power to help him. He's downstairs — he is 
safe." The Baron, very accommodating, very 
helpful, leads Mrs. Brandt into the cellar and 
shows her the bandaged form of her hus- 
band (unknown to her, his brain now in 
another man's body). There the Baron al- 
lows her to ask her husband questions which 
he can answer with a simple yes or no using 
hislefthand. TheBaronsmiles,'T{e'saired!" 
Showing Mrs. Brandt upstairs, he insists, 
"You must never speak of this tonnyone. You 
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maycome here anytimeto visit. In one week 
you and he can begin a new life." 

Showing the satisfied Mrs. Brandt 
to the front door and slowly closing the door 
behind her, the Baron frantically hims and 
shouts, "Pack! We're leaving." In other 
words, we once again see the difference be- 
tween thecultured gentleman persona which 
the Baron easily assumes and the cutthroat, 
manipulative, cold fiersona withiiu And 
Cushing plays this ambiguity with such craft 
and energy. 

^veral sequertces throughout the 
movie show the majestic Baron sitting most 
elegantly in his padded chair, smoking a 
cigar, snipping on delicate cup of tea/ coffee, 
propped up in front of the fireplace. Con- 
trast^ to this elite comfort, being waited on 
harrd and foot by Karl and mostly Arma, the 
beast in the Baron, Iiu-king just below the 
surface, often emerges showing his savage 
side. Planning an escape by stealing the car- 
riage from the stables, the Baron surprises 
Karl's plan when he mysteriously appears 
and says, "What are you doing, IGiri!" The 
two immediately fight, and while the Baron 
must be twice as old as the youthful Karl, the 
physically adept Baron wii« the slugfest. 
Anna, inside, is confronted by the now con- 
scious and freely walking Richter/Brandt 
creature. In fear, wielding a scalpel, Anna 
stabs the misunderstood resurrected man 
and, in a daze, sits on the stairs holding the 
bloody instrument. Returning, the Baron 
hears from Anna's own lips what she has 


done (the stab wound was not severe) and in 
immediaterageplimgestheknifeinto Anna's 
lower chest killing her instantly. Never has 
the evil of the Baron been delivered quite so 
callously and in such a cold manner. 

At the film's again Beiy climax, the 
disappointed Brandt, not happy with being 
reborn in another man's body, plots a fttting 
end foi the Baron. Pulling out his notes 
which he realizes is the Baron's only reason 
for keeping him alive, he places the papers 
on his desk and places oil lamps all around 
the house pouring kerosene throughout. 
Once the Baron arrives, Brandt plays a game 
of cat and mouse, "I foncy I am ^e spider 
and you are the fly," settingthehouseablaze 
and challenging the Baron to find the room 
where the papers are before everything goes 
up in smoke. )ust barely finding the brain 
transplant notes in time, racing ftantically 
out of the house, the Baron is tripped by the 
just-arriving avenging Karl who is struck 
unconscious by Brandt who drags the Baron, 
kicking and screaming, back into the flam- 
ing inferno to both their supposed deaths. 

In sharp contrast to the dignified, 
eccentric yet highly likeable Baron of the 
John Elder scripted movies, Bert Baft recon- 
structs Baron VictorFraiOcensteinasapomp- 
ous, self-centered, manipulative, cruel bas- 
tard, a role performed brilliantly by Peter 
Cushing. Many Hammer fons sometimes 
wish the Hammer series had ended here on 
this artistic high note, but one more Franken- 
stein film was to follow, the final film di- 


The debonair Baron leads the distressed Mrs. Brandt down to seeherhusband. 
"Heissafe/'theBaron declares, fromFRANKENSTEiNMUSTBEDESTllOVED. 



rected by the aging Terence Hsher. 

Ten days! If I've succeeded, every sacriftce 
would have been worthwhile!" — ^FRAN- 
KENSTEIN AND THE MONSTER FROM 
HELL [1974; Screenplay by John Elder (An- 
thony Hmds); Diretrted by 'Terence HsherJ 

By the mid-seventies, Peter 
Cushing looked older than his years, his 
body too thin, his foce hollow and gaunt, 
obviously wearing a curly-haired wig for his 
ftnal performance as the Baron. And while 
the aging Terence Fisher would never again 
direct another him (he would die in 1976), 
this also spelled the ftnal major performance 
for Peter Cushing in a Hammer Him. And 
while most critics easily dismiss this film's 
importance, it is a wonderful, fitting finale to 
an important series. 

Once again John Elder (Anthony 
Hinds) submits the screenplay, his finest 
entry in the series, again returning the Baron 
to more sympathetic, heroic proportions, 
although not the dashing romantic hero of 
Evil northeone-dimensioitalobseMive sedcer 
of knowledge of Created Woman . John Elder 
finaUy got the complexities of the Baron 
right, submitting a script that allows Peter 
Cushing to add a new dimension to his faith- 
ful old friend the Baron. And while 
Hammer's faltering budget was beginning 
to show somewhat, Terence Fisher mounted 
a wonderful production with a creepy asy- 
lum set and superior acting by even ^e bit 
players. Though imjustly maligned and 
viewed as fluff when compared to Must Be 
Destroyed, Frankenstein and The Monster From 
Hell is one of the best entries in the series, 
both from the point of view of overall story, 
acting, and Cushing's always impressive 
performance. Thefilmisonlycompromised 
by the horrible execution of the Monster 
(here played by Dave Prowse) which rivals 
the ineptness of the monster in Evil. 

By this time the Baron's work has 
been published and copied by eager appren- 
tices, in this case Dr. Smon Helder (Shane 
Briant), a man who pays for corpses from 
graverobbers. Unfortunately, the police are 
able to tracethesenefariousaffturs to Haider's 
home laboratory where a policeman finds 
the stolen corpse and a jar of human eyeballs. 
Panicking, the officer spills the eyes to the 
disgust of the doctor — "You bloody fool. If 
only you could appreciate the difficulty in 
getting specimens like these!" Calmly ad- 
mitting he plans to "stitch them (body parts) 
together to create a new man," the doctor is 
arrested for "sorcery" and sentenced by a 
lenient judge to five years in the State Asy- 
lum for theCriminally Insane. YoungHelder 
protests, "lamadoctor, you know. I've been 
involved in research. . . for the good of man- 
kind," but the judge is not impressed re- 
minding the young doctor that he sentenced. 
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yean ago, a Baron Frankenstein to the same 
asylum for similar offenses. At this point 
Simon's eyes light up. 

Arriving at the medieval appear- 
ing asylum, the cruel guards give the coop- 
erative surgeon an "initiation" whereby he 
is bathed witha Are hose which bloodies him 
and knocks him unconscious. As all the 
inmates stand around enjoying this sadistic 
entertainment, the festivities are brought to 
a somber conclusion by the sudden appear- 
ance of the resident physician at the asylum, 
Baron Victor IrankCTstein! 

"Go back to your rooms. It's all 
over. Quietly, don't rush." Totheguards,he 
snaps in a firmer tone, "You will follow 
me. . . " The Baron quickly leads them to the 
office of the Asylum Director, a quirky, ner- 
vous sort who talks too much as though bs 
hide his insecurity. At this point the Baron 
catches the Director with a h^-dressed girl, 
obviously an iiunate with whom he has been 
having intimate relations. 'Don't act like an 
animid toward my patients!" the Baron yells. 
"If that happens again. I'll leave this place. 
The Baron is dead, remember? As resident 
doctorican leave." Demanding the Director 
repriiTund the guards for their cruelty, the 
Director immediately obeys the Baron's de- 
mandsas Frankenstein is obviously running 
the asylum, a fitting metaphor for the luna- 
ticstaidngovertheasylum. TheBaroncom- 
plains to the Director that he has been unable 
to pick up his special medical supplies be- 
cause past bills have not been paid. The 
Director agrees to rectify the situation imme- 
diately af^ the Baron reminds him that the 
asylum's budget for library books does not 
include rare collector's items such as the 
ones on the Director's desk. It is apparent 
that the clever Baron has dug up enough dirt 
on the Director that he can now call the shots. 
After at first refusing the brandy the Director 
offers, the Baron now says, 'T'll take that 
brandy." The Director, smiling, assumes the 
Baron will drink with him here in his office. 
"No, I'll take it with me. I have work to do! !" 
the Baron snaps. 

The Baron and his female assis- 
tant Sarah, a mute girl called the Angel by 
the inmates because of her charitable, 
nurselike nature, sees to Simon's woimds. 
Helder of course recognizes the Baron and 
announces that he has read his published 
works and has been trying to duplicate his 
experiments, without much success. The 
Baron needs an assistant to cany out the 
demands of attending to the ne^s of the 
inmates because he requires "more time to 
devote. . . to my own private work" and 
immediately forces the Director to sign the 
papers niaking the Smon his new assistant 
with all privileges. As the Baron tells the 
Director, "He is no more insane than you or 
I" and the irony here is that both men, the 


Baron and Director, areof questionable men- 
tal health. The two main points the Baron 
stresses to Simon is that the Baron is dead, 
buried in the courtyard out back, and that 
before he passed on, "the Baron collected 
some notes on how this establishment is 
run" putting him in a position of power. At 
the asyhim, the Baron is known as Dr. Carl 
Victor. 

The Baron makes the medical 
rounds with Simon telling the young ap- 
prentice that these will be his duties tomor- 
row. We meet a man who believes he is God, 
standing against his cell wall with his arms 
outstretch^. The Baron declares, "He's not 
the first man, nor will he be the last man, who 
thinks he is God." Of course the obvious 
analogy to the Baron makes the viewer ques- 
tion the so<alled genius or insanity of the 
Baron himself. Soon the Baron points out a 
special corridor section claiming these are 
his very special patients that he will continue 
to care for himself. Thefirstcellisempty,the 
thickmetalbarstwisted and tom. The^ron 
claims the inmate committed suicide by 
jumping thirty-feet and still refused to die. 
The Baron notes his "pure animal strength," 
calling the iiunate a "throwback, more ani- 
mal than human." Then they call upon the 
Professor, a man who loves playing and 
composing music for the violin, of which he 
composed a song called The Anget for Sarah 
whom he claims "is more beautiful than 
music." A student of pure mathematical 
theory, formulas are sprawled all over the 
walls, he claims math is "almost as beautiful 
as this one here," referring to Sarah. The 


Baron calls the Professor a genius, but daims 
when roused he becomes as savage as a cat 
(and has savagely attacked the EHrector in 
the past). Another inmate curves beautiful 
statues, one of an angel he gives to Sarah (the 
Angel). "See those hands. . .Would you 
think it possible for those hands to do this 
sort of work!" the Baron announces to Simon. 
Slowly it becomes apparent that the Baron 
uses patients in his special ward, much like 
his Free Ward in Re^ge of Frankenstein, as 
a reserve for body parts needed in future 
experiments. HoweveT,hesubtletydisguises 
this feet for some time. Hsher' s direction of 
the individual inmates is interesting and a 
highlight of the film. The twisted turnabout 
of having the anti-societal Baron running the 
insane asylum, his position of power juxta- 
posed to all the kin^y, misunderstood, and 
symf>athetic "lunatics" locked inside, the 
obviously perverted and unbalanced Direc- 
tor a pawn in the Baron's pocket, is more 
than just a tad ironic. Elder's script seeks to 
have the audience question the concept of 
insanity and who really here in the asylum is 
insane; the ansHor is not easy nor obvious. 

Simon, discovering a secret en- 
trance by which Sarah exits, enters to find a 
beastly monster contained in a locked steel 
cell. Obvioruly the man who fell thirty-feet 
to his death did not stay dead. He also 
notices the hands of the sculptor have been 
crudely sewed to the monstrous hairy limbs 
of this "throwback." The Baron proudly 
declares, when Simon notices these hands, 
"It is an accomplished fact, something I 
hope you appreciate." 


The Monster (Dave Prowse) from FRANKENSTEIN AND THE MONSTER 
FROM HELL is about to run amuck at the asylum. 
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Speechless, Simon slowly utters, 
Tve heard you were a brilliant surgeon," to 
which the Baron answers, "1 was, still am, in 
here" pointing to his head. Still wearing 
the black gloves from the last John Elder 
scripted Created Woman, the Baron slowly 
peds off the gloves to reveal burned, de- 
formed hands. "They were burned in the 
interest of science." Thus, Sarah's crude 
surgery accounts for the piecemeal monster 
before them. Simon excitedly announces he 
is not just a doctor but a surgeon, and for the 
first time in a long while, the Baron's eyes 
light up. 

During an operation which Simon 
performs, the elder teacher watches Simon 
like a hawk ('T'Jo, never use a dirty instru- 
ment!") and is impressed as new eyes are 
added to his creation. At the conclusion the 
Baron, with an air of anticipation about him, 
says, "In one hour we will see!" To which 
Simon smiles and retorts, "Let us hope it is 
he who sees!" For the first time, the Baron 
rep)eats the obvious joke, laughing out loud. 
"I like that!" Thus, a very human, low-key 
moment erupts from the formerly rigid, hu- 
morless Baron. Little touches such as this 
one add a layer of humanity to the stuffy old 
Baron's character. 

The only thing left, as the Baron 
declares, is a brain, "preferably the brain of a 
genius." Simon immediately fears that the 
Baron intends to kill the kindly old professor 
for his brain. "I'm not a murderer, Smon," 
the Baron indignantly utters. However, the 
next morning the Professor is foimd dead. 


havinghanged himselfwith his violin strings. 
The Baron coolly proclaims, "The question 
of a brain has been settled." Ortly later does 
Simon find a medical record note in the 
Professor's violin case which claims the Pro- 
fessor is "incurable." Smon obviously un- 
derstands why the Baron allowed the note to 
foil within reach of the professor. The Baron 
defends himself stating, "1 was unable to 
cure him — could ymll! Then. . . he was 
incurable." Thus technically the Baron is 
correc t when he stated he wasn't a murderer, 
but he is guilty of orchestrating the ultimate 
depression which led the Professor to kill 
himself, bringing the same practical results 
as cold-blooded murder would have pro- 
duced. 

Unfortunately, although the brain 
transplant is successful, the desired results 
are not. The Baron Frankenstein of Bert 
Batt's Must Be Destroyed script would never 
share credit or act humbly, but the Baron of 
Elder's script is quite willing to give credit 
wheredue. lirun^iatelyafrerthe operation, 
the Baron states, "Simort, thank you! Ten 
days. . . If I've succeeded, every sacrifice 
would have been worthwhile." To which 
Simon says, "You've done it!" To which the 
Baron corrects, "No,ue’i«doneit,thet/[reeof 
us," even crediting Sarah. However, during 
the monster's convalescertce, the beast be- 
comes frustrated whOe groping for his violin 
which he smashes in his depression. The 
Baron loses patience demanding, "You must 
learn tousethem(hishands). Youwillleam. 
You must practice coordination!" 


FmaUy, the Baron admits defeat 
claiming, "We foiled, Simon. At least I 
foiled. . . the body is rejecting the brain; the 
man will become a cabbage and die." Simon 
tells the Baron he must be patient. Soon the 
monster reverts to his old brain mentality 
(before the transplant), picking up shattered 
pieces of glass which he uses as a weapon 
(something the Professor never did). Once 
when Simon is being threatened by the glass 
wielding fiend, the Baron, in classic Cushing 
style, smashes a bottle of sleeping gas con- 
taiiungits potent vapors withinacloak, jumps 
upright upon a table, and dives onto the 
monster's back pulling the cloak over the 
moitsteris head, rendering the fiend uncon- 
scious as it struggles to throw the pest from 
his shoulders much like a bixrking bronco 
desires to throw a cowboy to the dirt in a 
rodeo. At over sixty years of age, Cushing 
still displays his kinetic vigor of old. 

"We were both right and wrong. 
The body is taking over the brain. . . there is 
still a way to succeed!" the Baron proclaims. 
His bizarre plan is to "capture the essence of 
the man, that a new version of the man is 
bom." This will be carried out by mating the 
monster with Sarah, an idea whJch does not 
please Smon. Simon warns, "You cannot 
divorce science from humanity," displaying 
the fact that Smon is a youthful mirror im- 
age of the Baron, but a mirror image with a 
soul and conscience, the tragic flaw missing 
intheBaron'scharacter. Addingsexistdrivel, 
the Baron declares, "Her r^ function as a 
woman could be fulfilled." The Baron warns 
Simon, "Don't do anything stupid." Of 
course he, the concerned protector of Sarah, 
does! 

Attempting to stab and destroy the 
beast before it savages its beauty, Simon is 
moment arily distracted by the Angel herself 
and the monster grabs his wrist escaping. 
Soon the Director and inmates see the fiend 
digging up graves in the courtyard, appar- 
ently having a desire to see where his sec- 
ond-hand body parts originated. After kill- 
ing the Director by slitting his throat with a 
broken piece of glass, the monster slowly 
ambles down into the lower inmate cell ar^. 
The guards fire pistols and double the mon- 
ster over in pain, the sympathetic Angel 
offering her out-stretched hand for support. 
However, the iiunates fearing that Sarah will 
beattacked,brutallyattackand kill the beast. 
Entering the scene, the wotmded Baron takes 
control. "Silence! Go back to your rooms. 
It's all over now. All over." Turning to the 
guards, he smugly utters, “Now you can use 
your hose. Make this place clean." 

The final sequence is impressive, 
displaying a very energetic and invigorated 
Baron speaking to Simon. "We have a lot of 
work. Too much reliance on surgery, not 
enough on bio<hemistry. He was of iu> 
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moreusetousor himself. This was the best 
thing that could have happened. But next 
time! We shall start afresh!!!" With that 
twinkle in the eye and hope in the future, the 
Baron, having only lost one small battle, 
prepares to win the war. Never discour- 
age^ never defeated, he eagerly prepares to 
begin his work anew. Unfortunately, Ham- 
mer never continues the series but at least 
the final screen appearance of Baron Fran- 
kenstein displays exultation and chUdlike 
enthusiasm at the thought of continuing his 
work, no matter how realistic these goals 
maybe. 

For somehow, this final impres- 
sion of Cushing as the Baron is sad. By now 
everyone in the theater realizes that the 
show is over for the Baron, that theescapeof 
the monster, the murder of the Director, and 
the spectacle observed by the inmates them- 
selves carmot be easily swept imder the car- 
pet and forgotten, as the ^ron assiunes it 
can. The jig is obviously up. Investigations 
would expose the obvious fact that an in- 
mate is running the asylum and that the 
Baron's secret position of power would be 
exposed. Even though he earlier threatened 
to simply walk out and leave the asylum, 
and now he expresses a similar desire to 
continue his work, the fiict remains that the 
Baron, no matter how clever he might be, is 
reacting in an uivealistic maimer. In basic 
terms, intelligent or not, much like the kirtdly 
Professor whose violent rages got him locked 
away forever in an asylum cell, the Baron is 
obviously insane and acts out a dream fan- 
tasy. Af^ a lifetime of fighting society and 
its confining, conservative mores and laws, 
the combatant Baron has finaUy cracked 
under the pressure. No longer viewed as 
cruel nor cold-blooded (at least as the earlier 
Bert Batt script depicted him), the Baron 
finally becomes an object of our pity, a sad, 
path^k broken ntan who never achieves his 
cherished goals of a lifetime. On this note, 
the Hammer series concludes. 

We must always bear in miitd that 
the Hammer Frankenstein series was never 
concocted as a continuing series from its 
conception. Hammer Films, much like Val 
Lewton films decades before, were sold on 
titles, star appeal, and monster/ name recog- 
nition. Justaslackof continuity often marr^ 
the Christopher Lee Dracula films, the Fran- 
kenstein/Cushing series only contained one 
constant, Peter Cushing. The screenplays 
revolved between Jimmy Sangster, John H- 
der, and Bert Batt. The director in five films 
was Terence Usher, but Freddie Francis di- 
rected the fourth entry. Thus, when speak- 
ing of the evolving character of Baron Victor 
Frankenstein (aka Dr. Ranck, Dr. Stein, Dr. 
Victor, etc.), we are not speaking of one 
artistic vision written and directed by the 
same team or same person. Instead, we are 


speaking of the dedication and vision of one 
treated thespian to imbue craft, caring, and 
passion into a "B" film characterization that 
rises for above and beyond the parameters of 
low-budget filmmaking. Workirtg with a 
variety erf writers, more than one director, 
constantly changing casts, weaker or stron- 
ger scripts, the t^ents of Peter Cushing shine 
brightly and serve as a unifying artistic bea- 
con wldch merges all the disparate compo- 
nents of the series into a unified whole. No 
small feat! 

Whether dealing with the Baron's 
aristocracy and singte-minded determina- 
tion of JimmySangst^sinitial script, through 
the creation of the dichotomy erf character 
inhererit in Sangster's second entry (whereby 
the^ntile publk-persona Baron is contrasted 
to the actual self-serving butcher of the un- 
derprivileged in S£Txnge of Frankenslein)) 
whether dealing with Jimmy Sangster's vi- 
sion of the Baron as dashing romantic hero 
or obsessive (yet somehow lovable nonethe- 
less), self-absorbed scientist; whether deal- 
ing tvith Bert Bait's conception of the Baron 
as someone ultimately evil and cold- 
bloodedly cruel, committing whatever acts 
necessary to achieve his goals; or whether 
dealing with John Elder's final script whereby 
the Baron, obvtously out of touch with real- 
ity, eagerly looks forward to the continua- 
tion of his work even though his ruse of 
being the resident doctor at the State Insane 
Asylum has been exposed; the one constant 
force which melds all these contrasting ele- 
ments together is Peter Cushing, an actor 
who spent his entire career proving that low- 
budget movie acting, while not Shakespeare, 
could be just as serious, emotional, expan- 
sive, and ultimately maving. Whether play- 
ing the Baron as a hero or as the personifica- 
tion of pure evil, Cushing made the viewer 
care about his persona and respond accord- 
ingly. Whether committing mu^er, portray- 
ing the dashing romantic hero of the bou- 
doir, or lecttiring on the stupidity of the 
common dtizen, Peter Cushing made Baron 
VictorFrankensteincoherent,consistent,and 
believable, even if the opposing and 
oftentimes contrasting character charges in 
each successive script did not. For one rare 
time, an acting talent solidified the artistic 
vision of a movie series much more so than 
did even the writers, producers, and direc- 
tors involved. Meshing separate pieces from 
different puzzles, to tise an analogy, the su- 
perlative talents of Peter Cushing allowed 
him to create a cohesive whole, an artistic 
vision that satisfied, where everything some- 
how fit, amazing as this might sound. He 
forged this vision by the sheer determina- 
tion of talent and will. Peter Ctishing was 
more than simply the ace up Hammer's 
sleeve; he was, quite simply, the entire fran- 
chise. 
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HAMMER FILMS, 
CORMAN STYLE 

By Fred Olen Ray 

J 


When people think of cost-cutting 
practices in the Motion Picture industry, they 
invariably think of the low-budget antics of 
Roger Corman. Time and time again Corman 
pulled every trick in his repertoire to get 
films produced as quickly and economically 
as possible. Eyeing the potential profit s as he 
careened recklessly through filming, he es- 
tablished a solid cast and crew that sped 
fiom picture to picture with dependable skills 
and just the right glib attitude to pull off the 
seemingly impossible. 

Always looking for the deal, 
Corman s;>earheaded several haphazard 
filming techniques that were rarely imitated, 
or even successful, when used by other film- 
makers. 

One of his most often used tech- 
niques was the filming of more than one 
picture on the same sets or locations as an- 
other film. Sometimes the financing for the 
first picture would come from outside, and 
when completed, Corman and his entourage 
would linger on for another week and shoot 
an even cheaper picture that he, himself, 
would own. 

This happened when Corman made 
She Gafs of Shark Reef (1956) for a private 
group of investors and followed it up with 
his self-financed NaJcedPunidtse (1956). While 
in South Dakota he shot Ski Troop Attack 
(1960) and Beast FromTheHaunledCave(1960) 
back-to-back with the same cast; in Puerto 
Rico they made three consecutive pictures; 
the color Last Woman on Earth, Battk of Blood 
Island (f^turingacastoftwo),andCmfure 
From the flaunted Sea (all 1960). 

Derr^tia 13 (1963) was made dur- 
ing breaks in the filming of The Young Racers 
(1963) and so forth. As sometimes happens, 
the quality varied amongst the different 


projects,but undoubtedly, money was saved. 

One of the foremost companies to 
try their hand at such a procedure was Ham- 
mer Films. In the 1966 they attempted to 
produce two sets of movies utilizing the 
same sets and some of the same personnel in 
an effort to economize and perhaps increase 
the speed with which films were released 
into the marketplace. The movies were 
Dracula, Prince Darkness and Rasputin, The 
Mad Monk, both starring Christopher Lee 
and Barbara Shelley, foUovred by 77 k Reptile 
and Plague of the Zombies. Like Cforman the 
subterfuge was disguised by sending the 
pictures out co-billed in a mixture of the two 
groups, thus DtucuIb went out with Plague 
and Rasputin with The Reptile. Corman had 
co-billed the Dakota lensed Ski Troop Attack 
with the Puerto Rican Battle of Blood Island 
with the same bask idea: don't get caught. 

Thus the re-use of the sets was less 
likely to be noticed by the mowe-goer. In 
some instances they tripped themselves 
up — ^i.e. The Tsarina's Pabce exterior in 
Rasputin (aka Dracula’s castle in Prince of 
Darkness) looks suspiciously like the remote 
country home that Rasputin is lured to at the 
climax. Even the churchyard in The Reptik 
looks like Dracula's castle revamped . 

The re-useof the sets withstanding, 
the pictures must be seen as individual ef- 
forts and stand or fall on their own merits. 1, 
personally, have always wanted to like The 
Reptik. The combination of elements seemed 
lil« such a sure-fire winner: Foreign curse, 
mystical religious overtones, large-breasted 
r^ile monster, Cornish village setting, and 
Noel Willman. Can't beat it? WeU, maybe 

The Reptile, like its partner-in-crime 
Plague of the Zombies, seems to lay bare some 


deep iimer dread and loathing for the non- 
British cultures that torment them. The En- 
glish seem to be punishing themselves for 
their attempts to subjugate people and their 
religious beliefs in distant lands. 

While the East Indian influence is 
still quite thick in the UK, they do seem to be 
very wary of their actual culture and cus- 
toms, beyond a good lamb biriyani, mind 
you. The same creeping guilt also manifests 
itself in Tyburn's 7%e Ghoul in whkh Peter 
Cushing's son is cursed by Indians to be the 
flesh-eating Ghoul of the title and the British 
lensed Oblong Box. What are the English so 
afraid of? 

In Plague of the Zombies H is a Hai- 
tian problem that haunts the same little Cor- 
nish village. It's almost as if the under-trod 
are coming back to get their persecutors in 
the form erf ethnic monsters — literally turn- 
ing membersof the local populace in to beasts 
that represent their various cultural back- 
groionds. In each of the two films the town is 
plagued by a strange illness, equating death. 
In The Reptile it's the Black Death, in Plague, 
well, they just don't know, but the villagers 
are dropping like flies. 

In ^h films they dig up their dead 
to have a second look-see. In both films 
Michael Ripper does some digging. Coinci- 
dence? I think not. In both films the evil 
originates in a fiir off country and centers its 
current activities in a large manor house 
decorated with art objects from that for-off 
country. Both films end in a big fire with the 
monster(s) getting their Ikks in on the re- 
sponsible party. 

llie make-up for the Reptile is 
barely passable. In fact, it really doesn't ex- 
tend down beyond the girl's cheeks. In a 
daricened cellar room or a quick cut it looks 
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Above: RASPUTIN,THE MAD MONK 
with Christopher Lee, is the runt of the 
Utter; Bottom: THE PLAGUE OF THE 
ZOMBIES lays bare deep inner dread 
and loathing for the non-British cul- 
tures. 


okay, but still photographs show it for what 
it really is: a sort of h^-done job. Whenever 
confronted with a question about the quality 
(or lack of it), mak^p maestro Roy Ashton 
has always nde-ste]:^»ed, artfully pointing 
out that the ^gs really dripped venom! 

The Plague zombie makeup is much 
better, though inconsistent The masks worn 
by the flaming stuntmen at the climax are 
laughable, but overall the work is effective 
(never mind that the film's most dramatic 
use of the undead is in a dream sequence that 
takes place out of context with reality). 

By comparison Plague is probably 
one of the liveliest Hanuner Aims ever made. 
Stuff actually happens in the movie with 
some regularity. John Carson makes an ex- 
cellent villain and for once a true feeling of 


hoTTYir is squeezed out of the viewer, like 
most Hanuner Aims, the audience is way 
ahead of the people in the movie, waiting 
patiently for the Aim's characters to cateh up 
with the rest of us. It's passable in and 

unbearable in The Reptile. During the tedious 
course of The Reptile the audience almost 
feels like wising up the characters on screen. 
The audience Imows everything within the 
Arst fifteen minutes and must now wait, 
thumbs a'twitter, while the heroes sort it all 
out in the slowest possible Aishion. If only 
they'd seen the Coming Attractions . . . 

The one aspect left to our imagina- 
tion is what the Reptile girl looks like, but 
thanks to the movie's poster, we're ahead on 
that game as well. It has always amazed me 
that Almmakers go to such lengths to keep 
the monster's appearance a matter of mys- 
tery and then tlw distributors splash its im- 
age all ov'er the advertising materials. 

And let me remind you — I really 
do iMnf to like The Reptile. It's just smkw hard. 
At one point the young hero walks into the 
local pub and, by God, they're actually sing- 
ing Shenandoah/ Unbelievable! 

Of the four Alms being discussed 
Dracula, Prince of Darkness andPlague prob- 
ably work out best, although Dracula plods 
along at a snail's pace. What probably sal- 
vages the Alms are a sort of twisted, Idnky 
weirdness that lies just below the surface of 
good taste. 

Obviously, zombie master Clive 
Hamilton (John Carson) lusts after Jackie 
Pearce, and who wouldn’t? She's inconsis- 
tently (with most Hammer heroines) non- 


virginally sexy and stacked (even lyirtg flat 
on her back dead in the morgue she's giving 
that shroud a good straining. And as one of 
the few holdovers between the two fllm% 
Pearce goes from being monster-girl in The 
Reptile to being monsterbait in Plague. I think 
she may have been dating some Hammer 
exec at the time. In both Alms she gets killed. 

Dracula, likewise, has some nasty 
bits up his sleeve and serving up his own 
blood via an open chest wound certainly 
mvist have seemed rather perverse at the 
time. Hood, in fact, flows Aeest in these Alms 
and the Black Death is nothing to sneeze at 
either. In Plague it seemed like everyone 
wants to get laid. A further confession of the 
British loathing of foreign cultures? 

Most Hammer villains wereat least 
slightly noble (Hammer treated Egyptians 
somewhat better), here they wallow in their 
own decadence, corrupted by their exposure 
to non-British customs. 

Rasputin, however touted, is the 
runt of the litter. It attempts to take on such 
a grandiose historical saga that it cannot 
hope to succeed. The sets are uncomfortably 
small with the actor's heads nearly scraping 
the ceilings in many cases. The Tsarina's 
palace is a barren place devoid of guards or 
servants or any sense of majesty for that 
matter. The story is noticeably scaled down 
to where every budgetary seam leaps out at 
the viewer. They dare not attempt to portray 
the great cities of Russia. 

The presence of Christopher Lee, 
so uncharacteristically upbeat that itbecomes 
humorous, is the film's only highlight. 


Of the four films discussed here, DRACULA, PRINCE OF DARKNESS is one 
of the best two, though it plods along at a snail's pace. 
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THE REPTILE: featuring a foreign curse, mj^stical religious overtones, 
and Noel Willman (pichired above on top). 


Whether he's brooding or dancing a jig, Lee 
does not imbue the character with any of the 
complexities required to flesh out such a 
deviously calculating figure. Rasputin's mo- 
tivations are murl^ and his control over the 
royal family is not explored. Tsar Nicholas 
does not even appear in the film — perhaps 
Michael Ripper was ill that day (too much 
digging?). 

The picture fails miserably as a his- 
torical drama and worse as the horror pic- 
ture as which it was advertised. Rasputin's 
supernatural healing powers are tossed off 
without so much as a hi-de-ho and his death 
scene was not nearly as dramatic as the real 
character's was said to be. The producers say 
they went to the trouble of having one of the 
(then still living) assassins sign off on the 
authenticity of the script, but they needn't 
have bothered. Rasputin, The Mad Monk 
could have easily been retitled RumplesfUskin, 
The Mad Spinner with equal success. It is fun, 
however, to watch Lee strut around like the 
cock-of-the-toa!k, thrilled silly to be anything 
but Ciracula. It would be a wild guess, but I 
might be convinced that Rasputin was the 
cheapest of all the four films and certainly 
the least enduring. 

Even in death Lee lands on the ice 
that cracked the skull of the young Tsar 
earlier (although they are supposed to be 
two entirely different locations), and it is the 
same ice tlut gets him niUy-willy at the con- 
clusion of Draculu, Prince of Darkness. 

What order the films were shot in is 
still hazy as conflicting reports from the ac- 


tors, directors, producers, and crew mem- 
bers vary. I suppose it really doesn't matter. 
The picnires achieved the desired result of 
cranking out a multiple package of films in 
record time at below normal cost and then 
foisting them onto Hammer-hungry fans 
when the monster cycle of the sbcties was in 
bloom. Lucky boys and girls even received 
free Draeula Fangs and Zombie Eye Protectors 
when attending the promoted shock-fest. 
One can only wonder if the fangs dripped 
real venom . . . 

Some call Plague and Reptile the 
Comball (. . . er, Cornwall) Classics and 
perhaf>s they are on the basis of thar wildly 
divergent storylines and approaches (Ham- 
mer would not stray this hr from home for 
some time to come); Draeula, Prince of Dark- 
ness and Rasputin, The Mad Monk . . . well, 
they filled the other half of the bill and had 
Hammer's true bona fide star, Christopher 
Lee. Wouldn’t that be enough? 

In 1970 the Hammer boys would 
give it one more shot with Scars of Draeula 
and Horror of Fmnkenstein. Filmed back-to- 
back on the same cramped sets, the illusion 
evaporated quickly widi their release in the 
States on the same double-bill. Oops. At least 
we still got Chris Lee as part of the bargain 
and, while still dull in a way only Hammer 
could make them, they were not bad pictures 
entirely. At least Scars of Draeula gave the 
viewer what he paid for— a movie in which 
Draeula was actually an integral force as 
opposed to the moveable prop he had be- 
come. The return to co-filming seemed again 


to be one of monetary consideration, but this 
time instead of trying to capitalize quickly 
on a hot trend. Hammer seemed to be gasp- 
ing their last, trying to get a shaky fooAold 
on that same tricky ice that their monsters 
were always slipping under. 

SUBSCRIBE TO THE DRIVE-IN NEWS- 
LETTER! Are you a fon of Drive-In The- 
atres? Do you want to see the Drive-In 
Theatre experience be kept alive? Then be- 
come apart of The Drive-In Exchange, the 
Drive-In Theatre Fanatic Fan Qub. For $15 
for a tvo year member, you receive four 
isstws of the newsletter, a laminated mem- 
bership card, full color collector's pin, spe- 
cial discounts, and bonuses. 

Seird yoim check or money order 
(payable to Mark Bialek) to: The Drioe-Jn 
Exchange, 12827 Cuitninghill Cove Road, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21220-1176. 

MIDNIGHTMARQUEE BACK ISSUES: 

The following back issues are avail- 
able for $6.00each: Number 31,32, 33, 35,36, 
38-46. A few copies remain of our 25th 
Anniversary issue(208 reduced-type pages!) 
which are $12 postpaid. Extremely rare is- 
sue #19 sells for $15. We have discovered a 
small pileof formerly out-of-printissue#36. 
They are available ^ $6.00 until sold out. 
Professionally bound photocopies of every 
issue from #13 on up are available for $15 per 
issue. Photocopiesof requested articles cost 
40 cents per page (which includes finder's 
fee and labor). Sets of Table of Contents can 
be borrowed upon request for a shipping fee 
of $1.00. Write or phone Richard J. Svehla, 
4000 Glenarm Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
21206 (phone: 410-426-1205). 

UPCOMING IN MIDNIGHT MARQUEE 
#46 (and beyond!!!), available in early 1995; 
Paul Naschy: The Saga of Waldemar 
Daninsky, Tomorrow You’ll Be One of Us": 
The Evolution of the Alien-Doppelganger 
Film, Deliverance: The Quest for Identity, 
The Most Violent Sequences from Rim Noir, 
The Re-Animator Saga: It's Alive!, Horror 
Cinema from a Humanistic Perspective, Dr. 
)ekyll/Mr. Hyde reevaluated, Ni^ of the Liv- 
ing Dead Ifemembered, plus our regular 
movie, laser, and book reviews, For^ten 
Faces of FantasticFilms,ekc. Don't dare miss 
this most exciting next issue! 

SUBMIT TO GRAVE DIGGINGS: Our 
letter colurrm has been growing and grow- 
ing in recent issues of MIDNIGHT MAR- 
QUEE. We hope to see letters expand even 
more each and every issue. The letter col- 
unm is a forum to voice concents about any 
aspect of movies, not only the issue at hand. 
I wish to see more artd more readers contrib- 
ute to this reader's forum. Please write us! 
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Hammer Studios loved women. . . 
they loved to victimize them, rape them, 
undress them, exploit them, and generally 
use them as plot devices or attractive set 
decoration. In another article in this issue 
DickKlemensen quotes Michael Carreras on 
Jeanne Roland's role in The Curse of the 
Mummy’s Tomb: "I thought she was quite 
pretty. She had never act^ in her life. I used 
her as an ornamental piece. . .That is all she 
was meant to be, more or less." This attitude 
could explain the reason Hammer fendom is 
mostly made up of males, much like the 
James Bond following. 

From past Hammer viewing expe- 
riences, I had found little to like about their 
Blms. However, in watching numerous titles 
for this article, I was plea^ to discover a 
fewlesserknowngems. Their strong female 
characters were not forced into the typical 
one-dimensional parts so prevalent in other 
films from the studio. 

This is not a totally unbiased piece. 
I admit I don't like the way women were 
presented or treated in many of Hammer's 
films, and unlike other Hanuner lovers or 
even haters, I did not grow up watching 
these films. But I did try to be objective and 
view these films from a different point of 
view than other writers. 

Many of the main female charac- 
ters of Hammer were rarely developed (al- 
though many of the stars were ov^evel- 


oped). Except for the obligatory nightgown 
clad, bosom heaving scenes, women often 
served no purpose in the films other than 
providing a lovely image for teenage boys 
with raging hormones, the most feequent 
customers of movie theatres and drive-ins. 

Whether this was due to 
unenlightened screenplays or machismo on 
the part of directors and producers is not 
known. 

What I find strange is the fact that 
except for the major players such as Cushing 
and Lee, Francis and Rsher, and one or two 
standout character actors such as Michael 
Ripper and Artdre Morell, it's the women's 
roles that are most remembered, most talked 
about, and most written about. 

HARLOTS 

"You're behaving like a common whore..." 
from Rasputin the Mad Monk 

Often Hammer Studios almost 
seemed to be preaching a bizarre sort of 
morality in their productions. The aristoc- 
racy is usually portrayed as vile and deca- 
dent, caurirtg misery and grief to the down- 
trodden masses before meeting a gruesome 
fete. Loose women are usually dedt with in 
the same marmer. 

In CuTseof Frankenstein (1956) Baron 
Frankenstein's (P^er Cushing) naive fian- 
cee comments it has always been her deepest 
desire to marry Victor, just as it has always 
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been his deepest deare to marry her. Imme- 
diately after she utters this pitifol speech we 
see Frankenstein in a passionate embrace 
with the pretty maid Justine (ValerieCaunt). 
The maid later threatens to expose his ex- 
periments to his fiancee and the authorities if 
he does not marry her, and she vows to find 
evidence. That night (of course clad in a 
filmy nightgown) she sneaks into the lab 
where Frankenstein locks her in with the 
monster. 

Obviously neither Frankensleinnor 
screenwriter Jimmy Sangster hold her in 
high esteem for only an incredibly stupid 
woman would threaten a man as obsessed 
and dangerous as Frankenstein. 

In Revenge of Frankenstein (1958) a 
young woman leaves her suitor in thebushes 
because "he won't get on with it" and meets 
her death at the hands of the latest incarna- 
tion of the monster. 

Zena (Barbara Ewing), a buxom, 
randy barmaid in Dracula has Risen from the 
Grace (1968) feces the same fete as other 
brunettes in John Elder (Anthony Hinds) 
screenplays, always being rejected for the 
innocent blondes. It's interesting to note 
that this is an about face from films of the '30s 
and '40s where brunettes were always the 
wives or good girls and blondes such as Jean 
Harlow, Mae West, and Barbara Stanwyck 
were the bad girls or other women. 

Zena fells into the typical lusty 
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amusing himself with the bad girl, but it's 
the good girl he wants to take home to the 
castle. HereachesforZenawhogazesathim 
with anticipation, until she reali^ his true 
intent. 

Hound of the Baskervilks (1959), oite 
of the best Hammer productions, again casts 
women in the victim and evil s^uctress 
roles. At the beginning of the film the evil 
Lord Baskerville, with vile intentions, has 
the daughter of a servant imprisoned. He 
tortures her father and then tells hisdrunken 
friends they may have their way with the 
defenseless girl. Meanwhile she has man' 
aged to climb out a window and flees across 
the moor. Baskerville, infuriated, loosens 
the hounds then follows her to a ruined 
Abbey where he viciously kills her (in the 
novel she died of fright). Thus the curse is 
brought down upon him and his descen- 
dants. 

ManyyearslaterDr. Watson (Andre 
Morell) accompanies the new heir, Henry 
Baskerville (Christopher Lee), to Baskerville 
Hall. Henry meets Cedle Stapleton, the 
daughter of a neighbor. He is instantly at- 
tracted to her. Cedle (Marla Landi) is por- 
trayed as a wild Gypsy type, while the novel 
describes the character as Stapleton's sister, 
not daughter, and we are told she has a 
perfect figure, a proud and finely cut face, 
and is most elegant. Certainly, not a type 
with enough sex appeal for Hammer. Henry 
foils in love with her and, despite the warn- 
ing of Holmes (Peter Cushing and Watson, 
allows her to lead him to the ruined Abbey. 
When he tries to kiss her, she slaps him and 
screams she is also a Baskerville aitd after he 
is dead she and her father will get what they 
deserve. Stapleton loosens a frightening 
hound that attacks Henry. Holmes shoots 
thedog who then turns and mauls Stapletoa 
Cedle falls into the mire and drowns. 

I suppose screenwriter Peter Biyan 
felt the need to spice up the Conan D^le 
novel by changing the fact that Cedle (whose 
name was Beryl in the book) was really the 
wife of the villainous Stapleton. She tries to 
warn Henry of the danger throughout the 
stoiy . When she refuses to lead Henry to his 
doom, she is beaten by her husband. The 
novel ends with Stapleton drowning in the 
mire and Henry taking an ocean voyage to 
overcome his experiences. In the novel, as in 
the film, Henry doesn't get the girl. Of 
course, in both, he no longer wants her. 

A prostitute, withherseductiveand 
wanton lust, causes Oliver Reed to turn into 
a werewolf in Curseo/fhe l^(tr«Mf/(1960)and 
is tom to shreds for her wicked ways. 

Barbara Shelly seemed to present 
a problem to Hammer. With her auburn hair 
and deep voice she did not fit the typical 
Hammer Barbie doll mold. 

In Rasputin the Mad Monk (1966) 


TheHouncf Ba«|tern1let 


TOP: Evil seductress Cecile Stapleton (Marla Landi) ready to let loose the 
hound of hell, from HOUND OF THE BASKERYILLES) BOTTOM: Zena, 
from DRACULA HAS RISEN FROM THE GRAVE, faces the same fate as 
other brunettes in John Elder (Anthony Hinds) screenplays, always being 
rejected for the innocent blondes. 

Hammer bad girl mode. She serves drinks as 
a reveler gleefully informs her "your dump- 
lings are boiling over," leering down her 
low<ut blouse. 9te gaily laughs and an- 
swers "your fly is open." 

Zena, summoned to Dracula's 
(Christopher Lee) presence, smiles raptur- 
ously clutching her neck. He orders her to 


bringMariaCVeronkaCarlsonltohim, which 
leads her to jealously demand to know why 
he wants her. Dracula, enraged, knocks her 
to the ground. A scene oft repeated in Elder 
scripted films. 

Why, she wants to know, does he 
desire Maria when he can have her? It ap- 
pears Dracula, like most men, doesn't mind 
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Shdley portrays Sonia, a lady in waiting to 
the Czarina of Russia. While attending an 
elegant court ball with her friend Vanessa 
(Suzan Farmer) and their brothers, Sonia 
declares she is bored and convinces the men 
to take them to a bar where there is more 
excitement. At the bar Sonia disdains cham- 
pagne and orders vodka which she knocks 
back with a gasp, emitting an unladylike 
belch. She and the surrounding patrons find 
this hilarious and carry on uproariously dis- 
turbing the egotistical Rasputin (Christo- 
pher Lk) as he performs a Russian folk 
dance. Approaching her menacingly he says, 
'^ou will come to me and apologize." 

The next day she returns to the bar, 
incpiiringof the owner where Rasputin can 
be found. He warns her to be careful. "I'm 
perfectly capable of taking care of myself," 
she replies. Sonia locates Rasputin and of- 


fers her apology. Hecommandsherto kneel 
before him which she unquestioningly does. 
Rasputin slaps her viciously Gohn Elder 
again) before discovering she is theCzarina's 
l^y in waiting. Learning this, he abandons 
violence for seduction. 

Elder asks us to believe this feisty 
independent woman would fall under this 
evil man's spell so readily. He takes her into 
his arms, and her clothes fall into a heap 
around her feet. 

Like in TTie Evil of Frankenstein, El- 
der expects us to assume women would 
flock to seek the services of this sadistic 
woman-hating man, implying he could 
charm the pants off all women (literally) as 
they overflow his waiting room. Elder also 
follows his tried and true trend of rejection 
and jealously when Rasputin becomes bored 
with dark haired Sonia and avows he desires 


Barbara Shelley and Christopher Lee from RASPUTIN, THE MAD MONK: 
Elder asks us to believe this feisty independent woman would fall under this 
evil man's spelL . . her clothes falling into a heap around her feet. 


the lovely, innocent blonde, Vanessa. Sonia 
goes berWk, maliciously attempting to kill 
him. He glares into her eyes, telling her to 
destroy hm^lf. Her brother finds her lying 
in a pool of blood, her wrist slashed, ^nia 
pays a high price for her sexual abandon. 

A yoimg woman poses topless for 
her artist bc^friend. She be^ to know when 
they can be married. The man tells her he 
must make a name for himself. %e then 
informs him sheis pregnant. He rushes from 
the house to see her father to "take responsi- 
bility for his obligation." The girl runs after 
her lover, warning him her father will kill 
him. We see her scream and the next day her 
body is found, turned to stone. Hammerand 
The Gorgon (1964) strike down another tart. 

The young daughter of the 
Burgomeister in Vampire Circus (1972) foils 
under the spell of the strange animal tamer, 
Emil, and meets her death in the un-fun 
house of mirrors. 

In She (1965) Ursula Andress is 
Ayesha, She Who Waits, ae is waiting for 
theretumofherlongdeadlover. Thereason 
she had to wait so long was because she 
jealously killed him upon finding him with 
another woman. It never occurred to her, 
he'd do the same thing again, and again, and 
again. But She looked great in the elaborate 
costumes and Peter Cushing was fabulous 
portraying a drunken leach at the beginning 
of the film. 

Repressed and forbidden sexuality 
plays a part in both The Niunny (1965) and Die, 
Die, My Darling U965). BothfUmsaredomi- 
nated by their forceful stars: Bette Davis and 
Tallulah Bankhead. Unfortunately, except 
for their over-the-top performances, there is 
little else to recommend either film. Bette 
Davis as a stereotypical spinster nanny in 
The Nanny gleefully tears up the scenery as 
she tries to kill her young charge, Joey. We 
latter learn the Nanny had an illegitimate 
child which she abandoned to care for other 
peoples’ children. One day she was called to 
her daughter's side as the girl lay dying, the 
victim of a botched abortion. She leaves her 
young charges home alone. The adorable 
little girl, Suzy, acddently foils into the bath- 
tuband subsequently drowns. Joeyisblamed 
by Nanny for pushing the child in. Both 
deaths drive the Naimy into madness as she 
terrorizes Joey and later kills hisaunt. In Die, 
Die,MyDari>ng Tallulah Bankhead portrays 
a Bible thumping lunatic who speaks to her 
dead son, almost as a lover, and tortures his 
fiancee, hoping she will repent her evil ways 
and be able to join Steven in heaven. At one 
point in the film she calmly tells Patrida 
(Stefanie Powers) she has the best of both 
worlds; she was married to Steven and can 
still die a virgin. In her deranged mind 
Patrida, once engaged to Steven, is now his 
for life. 


TOP: Mircalla (Ingrid Pitt) from THE VAMPIRELOVERS seduces the govern- 
ess (a brunette) who falls victim of the Hammer curse of losing her love to a 
lovely, younger woman, in tttis case, Emma; BOTTOM: Martine Beswlcke 
from DR. JEKYLL SISTER HYDE; Sister Hyde is usualfy frustrated in her 
amorous adventures, turning back into Jekyll at the most inconvenient times. 


Hammer and ownerJamesCanoras 
weren't worried about sending messages, 
only in providing entertainment and mak- 
ing a few biKks. But in any form of enter- 
tainment, messages are sent and received by 
theaudience. Hammer'smessageto women 
seemed to be; look beautiful, follow orders, 
and stay pure. 

HEDONISTS 

"Strange love. . from Lust for a Vampire 

What society often considers a fate 
worse than death for a woman, old age, is 
explored in Countess Dracula. It's hard to 
dedde if this film is so offensive because it's 
incredibly sexist or merely because it is such 
a godawful him. Its only saring grace was 
the performance of Ingrid Pitt, who goes 
from depravity to madness quite convinc- 
ingly. 

As the film op>ens Countess Eliza- 
beth (Ingrid Pitt) has just buried her not-so- 
dearly departed husband. 

The film has none of the lavishness 
of the earlier Hammer films. The dull colors 
of brown and gray match the mood of the 
film. Except for theinnocentdaughter,nona, 
all the characters are portrayed as decadent 
and detestable. The costiunes feature a bi- 
zarre clash of European cultures with a few 
exotic dancing girls thrown in for good mea- 
sure. 

As the Countess prepares to bathe, 
a serving girl cuts herself splashing blood 
into the foce of the Countess. She discovers 
the blood has made her younger and orders 
her nurse, Julie, to bring her the girl. The 
next morning the sobbing mother of the girl 
asks where her daughter could be. "Try the 
whorehouse," she is advised. 

The now young and beautiful 
Countess dances joyfully around the room. 
She orders the Captain of the Guard, Dobi 
(Nigel Green), to arrange for highwaymen 
to kidnap herdaughter. Shethen imperson- 
ates Bona and tantalizes a young friend of 
her husband's, Imre. 

The Countess, in a wildly erotic 
embrace with Imre, sees herself in the mir- 
ror. An old face stares back. 9te has lost her 
youth and beauty and runs screaming from 
the room. Dobi tells her she can't go on this 
way, each time the blood wears off she gets 
uglier. 

He and Imre celebrate the upcom- 
ing marriage by getting sloshed at the local 
pub. Dobi asks, "Why should a man be a 
slave to one woman when he can have the 
pickofmany?" Hepaysabarmaidtoaccom- 
pany them back to the castle. The Countess 
has once again lost her comeliness and hys- 
terically storms around herroom. Dobi drags 
her to see Imre with "the cheapest whore in 
town." The Countess forces Dobi to bring 
the girl to her. As she bathes in the blood it 


hasnoafiect. They find a book in the library 
on blood sacrifices and discover the blood 
must be from a virgin. 

The next day in the village the Cap- 
tain visits a slave market. He spies a plain 
girl sitting with a goat. Asking the slaver if 
she has ever been with a man the slaver 
answers, "Who'd want her?" He tells E)obi 


he can have the girl for free but the goat must 
bepaidfor. Thegirlisbaielyshown, treated 
as undeserving of the audiences' pity be- 
cause she is not as desirable as the other 
victims. 

The Countess knows nothing of 
love, she only desires youth and beauty, in 
herself and her lover. She orders Dobi to 
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Martita Hunt, the ultimate hedonistic woman ^m Hammer, the modier of 
Baron Meister from BRIDES OF DRACULA. 


bring her another virgin and later has her 
nurse search the castle to make sure her 
wishes have been obeyed. At the top of the 
stairs Julie finds the virgin, the Countess's 
own daughter. Dona. EDzabeth once again 
ages during her wedding ceremony and 
rushes for her daughter, the virgin, tr^ng to 
stab her. Imre saves Dona but is stabbed by 
the deranged Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth, much like many women 
today, would do anything for brauty, al- 
though most women would not try to kill 
their daughter to obtain it, at least I hope not. 

Speaking of awful. Prehistoric 
Women (1968), brought to us by director 
Michael Carreras and screenwriter Henry 
Younger (Carreras's pen name), gives new 
meaning to the word, although many of the 
reviews I have read refer to it as intentional 
camp, something I Dnd hard to believe. 
Maitine Beswicke is wasted in a role that 
cast 5 her as theevil leader of a group of nasty 
brunettes with bad hair who a group of 

sweet, lovable blondes as slaves. Our hero 
(Michael Latimer) is captured by natives 
and, after having a wildly seductive watusi 
p er for med before him, touches the immense 
horn of a stone rhinoceros and travels back 
in time. He helps release the beautiful slave 
girls and their men (who for some reason are 
all old, dirty, and ugly). Kari (Beswicke) 
lashes Latimer with a whip but he grabs it, 
pulls her toward him, and proclaims, "You 
wiU never rule me." Later, after foiling in- 
stantly in love with Saria (Edina Roriay), one 
of the geiteric blondes, he agrees tobe Kari's 
lover to help the blondes escape. The bru- 
nettes force the blondes to grovel on the 
ground for food. When one objects, Kari 
battles her (men just love those cat Bghts) 
and, thrusting her ample chest forward, im- 
pales the girl on awoken shaft. Later Kari 
sacririces Saria to the devils. Saria is decked 
out in flowers and feathers and placed on the 
backofthegiantstonerhino. All the blondes 
bow to her in farewell which allows the 
audience to get a good look down their bi- 
kini tops and at their scantily covered rear 
ends. Latimer leadsarevoltofthe men who 
discover the devils are nothing more than 
homy neighbors. Kari meets her fate on the 
rhinoceros horn and we won't bother with 
the implications in that scene. 

Erotic, sensuous, arousing. These 
are aU words I have heard used to describe 
the Kamstein series of Vampire Lovers, Lust 
fora Vampire, and TvnnsofEml. However, the 
one word that reaDy appUes to this series is 
pathetic. The series is discussed in detail in 
another article in this issue, but here are a 
few thoughts on the first two Aims. 

In l^ampire Lovers Ingrid Pitt por- 
trays Mircalla, the houseguest from HeU, 
who manages to move in with Emma 
(Madeline ^ith) who is easily seduced by 


the vampire. Emma foils ID. MircaUa then 
seduces Emma's governess (a brunette) who 
falls victim to the Hammer curse of losing 
her love to a lovely, younger woman, in this 
case Emma. Carmilla decides to take Emma 
with her to her coMn when the governess 
(Kate CYMara) jealously protests. Carmilla 
approaches the woman who stares at her 
with excitement that soon turns to horror 
when Carmilla kUlsher with a ferocious bite. 

LittlechaUenge isoffered any of the 
cast espedaDy the women who scream, re- 
move their clothes, and appear seductive. 
Obviously, enough for Hammer Studios. 

Like Vampire Lovers, the Uttle char- 
acter development aUowed the actors in Lust 
for a Vampire creates an assortment of per- 
verts, whiners, shrews, and a stupid, flckle 
leading man. 

Mircalla (Yutte Stensgaard) is en- 
roDed in a girls' school, and for our first 
glimpse of the school, we see the front lawn 
fUled with over-aged and over-endowed 
"schoolgirls" wearing flimsy gowns and 
doing some type of ancient Greek dance. 

Richard LeStrange (Michael John- 
son) manages to secure a position at the 
school and immediately faUs in love with the 
new student, Mircalla. MeanwhDe the fit- 
ness instructor, Janet Playfair (Suzanna 
Leigh), sets her sights on Richard. 

Richard and Mir calla foU in love 
and sneak time together (these vampires are 
quite at home in the dayUght). He declares 
his love for her and they make love to the 
tacl^ pop tune. Strange Love. This must be 
one of the most boring lovemaking scenes 


ever filmed. 

Janet, who is sort of the heroine of 
the film, is so clueless she does nothiixg even 
after Mircalla tries to attack her and never 
realizes the police inspector sent to investi- 
gate the school is missing. Mircalla is kiDed 
in the burning castle when a beam falls and 
impales her. 

Unfortunately or fortunately, de- 
pending upon how you look at it, my pain 
threshold wasn't high enough to watch Twins 
of Evil. 

I find it amusing most men love 
these vampire lesbian films but cringe at 
male homosexuality onscreen. They teU me 
men together is sick but two women to- 
gether, now, that's hot. 

A promising premise faDs into ex- 
ploitation and mediocrity in Dr. Jekytt Sister 
Hyde (1971). 

Jekyll (Ralph Bates), searching for 
an anti-virus, decides he wDl not live long 
enough to complete his research and vows to 
prolong his life for the good of humanity, no 
matter what the price. Hedoesthisbyinject- 
ing female hormortes obtained from the bod- 
ies of prostitutes. However,thereisone little 
sideeffect, he turns into the seductively beau- 
tiful woman, Mrs. Hyde (Martine Beswicke), 
who introduces herself as. JekyU's sister. 

The film begins with wonderfuUy 
moody sets and detafled period costumes. 
However, itsoondeterioratesintoakilland 
kiD again plot with Jekyll needing more hor- 
mones as Sister Hyde begins to dominate 
him. Hyde is enthralled with his new body 
and sensuously rubs his/her hands over 
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him/herself. One interesting, if kinky, note 
has JeVyll beginning to fall in love with his 
nei^bor Susan (Su^BrodericlO, while Sis- 
ter Hyde seduces Susan's brother, Howard 
(Lewis Flander). Sister Hyde is usually frus- 
trated in her amorous adventures, turning 
back into Jel^U at the most inconvenient 
times. Screenwriter Brian Qemens missed a 
chance to show the experiences Sister Hyde 
faced acclimating herself to her new body 
(other than sexxially) and the trials he would 
foce as a woman in early London; instead he 
went forpure schlock appeal. Beswickehad 
little to do other than caress her body and 
seduce men, which, I suppose, is not a bad 
job if you can get it. 

A woman (Adrienne Coni) leads a 
young child into a castle, another victim for 
the evil Count who resides there. He biles 
the little girl as the woman watches in ec- 
stasy. The villagers led by the local school- 
master storm the castle. The naked, way- 
ward woman is his wife. The villagers force 
her to watch as her lover is staked. She 
manages toescape. So begins Vampire Circus 
(1972). 

Scriptwriter Judson Kimbers and 
director Rob^ Young combined two hor- 
rors, the circus, which I have always found 
terrifying, and vampires into a different ap- 
proa^ for the vampire film. Vampire Cirais 
shows the marks of Hammer's declining 
years but has acquired a loyal following. The 
dreary colors and sets give credibility to the 
feet a plague is wiping out the village. The 
circus arrives to "brighten" their lives but it 
isn't long before they realize the vampires 
have returned to seek their revenge. 

The Gypsy woman (Corri is billed 
in the credits as su^) is the mother from hell 
as she abandons her husband and daughter 
early in the film for the sexual power of the 
count. She returns with the circus and her 
two incestuous vampire twins who attempt 
to lure her daughter and their sister to her 
doom, using her blood to give life to their 
beloved Count. Corri is not a vampire, but 
she is used by them for chores they cannot 
accomplish such as ripping the cross from 
her own daughter's n«:k. In the end she 
cannot allow the girl to be killed and meets 
her own death at the hands, or fangs, of the 
vampires. 

The film also shows the murders of 
the little girl and later two young boys who 
are all bitten by the vampires. Strong stuff 
even for the early seventies. Child killing 
was basically taboo. 

Watching this film with factors of 
both nudity and violence, leads one to pon- 
der the difrmnee between the way British 
and U.S. audiences view these films. In the 
United States the nudity aird sex were usu- 
ally the scenes cut and these uncut versions 
are the ones eagerly sought by fens. How- 



Madeline Smith, as Sarah, from FRANKENSTEIN AND THE MONSTER 
FROM HELL, is traumatized by John Elder's script: she Is an inmate in a 
mental institute, forced to visit patients, forced to perform surgery, raped by 
her father, desired by a huge monster, and she is unable to speak. 


ever, in Britain, the sex and nudity is ho-hum 
stuff and the violence is censored or given 
the '0(" rating. I'm sure those are the uncut 
versions most desired by British fens. Which 
is more offensive and destructive? I don't 
know, but the fact that n\any parents in the 
United States allow their children to view 
incredible acts of violence in films but freak 
when these same children see nudity or sexu- 
ality on the movie screen or tdevision scares 
me. 

The ultimate hedonistic woman 
from Hammer is not a decorative beauty but 
the mother of a vampire from Brides of DiuchIo 
(I960)- Martina Hunt turns in a chilling 
perfrnmance as a decadence loving woman 
who encourages her equally degenerate son 
in hisquest for thrills. This lifestyle backfires 
on her when the son is inflicted with a social 
disease, vampirism. She cannot bear to de- 
stroy her son, so she chalits him in a suite of 
rooms and lures yoimg girls to thechateau to 
feed his hunger. The Baroness meets her 
destruction when a silly girl she has brought 
home as dinner for the Baron (David Peel) 
releases him. He is not happy with his mother, 
^dciously and incestuously turning her intoa 
vampire. 

Van Helsing (Peter Cushing) dis- 
covers the Baroness at the chateau. She 
confesses she is to blame for the evil her son 
has done. Filled with remorse, she tells him 
there is no escape for her, she must do her 
son's evil bidding for eternity. However, 


there is an escape, and when the sun rises. 
Van Helsing drives astake through her heart. 

Hammer'shedonists, like their har- 
lots, always met a bad end, even though 
some of them may have repented at the last 
minute; Carmilla who really loved Richard 
in Lust for a Vampire, the mother in Vampire 
Circus, and the foroness in Brides of Dracub. 

WhilethebadgirkofHanimerwere 
guaranteed a fece-to-fece meeting with the 
grim reaper, the good girls didn't have an 
easy time of it either. 

HEROINES 

"...You've got a brain in that pretty little 
head of yours..." 
from Phantom of the Opera 
Good girls certainly had a rough go 
in the Hammer films. The bad giris were 
always more fun and much more interesting 
characters while the good girls were often an 
easy way to forwaid the plot, usually by 
doing something amazingly inane. 

There could be two reasons for 
Hammer's treatment of women in its films: 
either they were faithfully portraying 
women's lot in life during those times when 
women were mere chattel fedng a life of 
servitude whether to a father, husband, at 
employer, or they were a proper lady who is 
practically sold to prominent husbands and 
wereallowed norights. They could not have 
bank accounts, own property, or vote. On 
the other hand, perhaps Hammer Execu- 
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tiveswere just using their stable ofHammer 
beauties as sure fire moneymakers. 

Hazel Court is lovely as Elizabeth 
iiiCuTseofFrankenstem(1957). Unfortunately 
screenwriter Jimmy Sangster does not give 
her a great deal to work with storywise. 
Elizab^h elegantly floats from scene to scene 
in stunning gowns but has very little impact 
on the film. 

In the beginning of the film, Victor 
Frankenstein and hisaunt have just retximed 
from his mother's fuiteral. As he ushers her 
and the young Elizabeth out, the Aunt in- 
forms Victor her daughter is a good girl who 
will grow up to be a good \^fe, basically 
selling the young girl. 

Years later the grown Elizabeth, 
engaged for many y^rsto Victor, arrives to 
await their wedding, naively believing Fran- 
kenstein loves her as he cavorts with his 
pretty maid. Frankenstein bemoans wom- 
anhood with "women, how cleverly they 
twist their words to meet their own ends." 

Fraitkenstein's assistant, Paul (Rob- 
ert Uic[uhait), tries to convince Elizabeth she 
is in grave danger but she, of course, refuses 
to listen. 

The eve of the wedding she decides 
to investigate the lab, and hearing some- 
thing on the roof, goes to see what it is. Not 
a very smart move as the monster grabs her. 
Frankenstein rushes to the roof, shoots at the 
creature, misses, and hits Elizabeth. How- 
ever, as obsessed as Frankenstein is, per- 
haps, he really wranted to hit the woman and 
save the monster. 

Elizabeth recovers and Victor is 
imprisoned for killing the maid. Paul tells 
her Frankenstein is quite insane and there is 
no hope. Supposedly he will be her new 
benefactor. 

Eunice Gray as Margaret, heroine 
in Revenge of Frankenstein (1958), as written 
by Sangster, seems little more than an after- 
thought. She is a minister's daughter but 
shows up the first day in a beautiful red 
gown, something proper ladies would never 
do. She does little else other than free the 
monster, setting up the climax of the film. 

Frankenstein (Peter Cushing) has 
set up a medical practice under the name Dr. 
Stein. His reception room is filled to over- 
flowing wdth robust mothers and daughters, 
the script implying the patients have been 
seduced away from their regular doctors by 
Dr. Stein's charm. This is a little hard to 
believe since he is as charming as the plague. 
A mother insists her voluptuous and obvi- 
ously quite healthy daughter is so tired she is 
barely able to stand and urges Dr. Stein to 
listen to her heart palpations. The young 
lady thrusts her lacily clad bodice toward the 
doctor. He tells the mother there is nothing 
he can do for the girl. The mother replies, 
"You are a man, doctor. . . you can do a great 


deal for her." 

Frankenstein is amazed to find a 
minister's daughter, Margaret, has come to 
work in the charity ward he keeps. He is 
using the patients as body parts fbr his new 
creation. A janitor infcnms Margaret the 
doctor cuts up his poor patients alive and 
one of his victims is at the top of the stairs. 
She sneaks into the room where Carl, 
Frankenstein's latest work, is resting. Carl 


tells her the straps holding him are hurting 
him and she compassionately loosens them 
which allows him to escape and wreak havoc. 

Katy Wild in The Evilof Frankenstein 
(1964), written by John Elder, has possibly 
one of the worst women's roles in any of the 
films. She portrays a beggar who cannot 
speak. No problem with learning her lines. 
In foct she is listed in the credits as. Beggar 
Girl — Katy Wild. Certainly a well thought 


TOP: Maureen Connell, like Barbara Shelley, plays a strong woman in Val 
Gue&VsTHEABOMINABLESNOWMANOFTHEHIMALAYAS; BOTTOM: 
Valerie Spalding (Jennifer Daniel) is courageous and sensible but here at the 
climax to THE REPTILE, as she is about to be attacked by Anna, she mustbe 
rescued by a male. 
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Carita, as THE VIKING QUEEN, leading an anny against the Romans, looks 
stunning in her designer armor. 


out role. 

Her main duty seems to be leading 
the Baron and his new assistant around, a 
device used to forward what little plot there 
is. Wild sweeps up the castle and looks after 
the monster. An evil hypnotist tries to rape 
her, but after tearing her blouse, decides he 
shouldn't be bothered with such trash. 

When the girl sees the monster in 
pain she gives him wine. Themonstergoes 
berserk, destroying himself, the lab, and Fran- 
kenstein (until the next film that is). 

Veronica Carlson turns in one of 
the best performances by a woman in any 
Hammer film as Anna in Frankenstein Must 
Be Destroyed (1969), written by Bert Batt. 
Anna is a complex character appearing both 
strong and weak at the same time. 

Anna doesn't approve of her fi- 
ance stealing drugs from the asylum where 
he works and selling them, helping to pay 
for her mother's m^ical bills, but she can 
think of no other course of action. Franken- 
stein (Peter Cushing) discovers what they 
have been doing and blackmails them into 
helping him with his despicable plans. He 
treats Anna as a servant, often ordering her 
to bring him coffee. 

Frankenstein kidnaps a scientist, 
removes his brain, and buries the body in 
Anna's backyard. Later he enters her bed- 
room, locks the door, and rapes her. Both 
Veronica and Cushing were upset about the 
filming and inclusion of this controversial 
scene. The scene was not necessary and 
made little sense. It was subsequently cut 


out of American prints, which in no way hurt 
the film. 

Anna's stronger side is displayed 
when a water main breaks exposing the 
grave of the victim. Sobbing, she drags the 
body through the spraying water and mud 
to hide it in the bushes before the public 
works men arrive. Later, the monster ap- 
proaches Anna for help, but mistaking his 
intentions, she stabs him. He flees, and 
Frankenstein discovering what Anna has 
done, murderers her. 

Also turning in a nice performance 
as a resilient woman is Maxine Audley as 
Mrs. Brandt, the wife of the man Franken- 
stein has murdered. Although her husband 
has been in an asylum, she obviously still 
loves him and conducts a search for him 
when he disappears. Seeing Victor on the 
street she follows him to Anna's home. 
Knocking on the door she asks to see Fran- 
kenstein who leads her to her husband who 
is heavily bandaged. Of course this is only 
her husband's brain in another man's body. 
When she returns the next day they have 
disappeared. The creature returns to his 
home to explain to her but she is unable to 
comprehend and reaches for a gun. He 
finally convinces her and she goes to the 
police for help. 

Screenwriter John Elder (Anthony 
Hinds) whose respect for women knows no 
bounds, probably couldn't think of any more 
ways to traumatize Madeline Smith as Sarah 
ii\FrankensteinandtheMmsterfromHeO(197^. 
She is an inmate in a mental institute, forced 


to visit the frightening patients, forced to 
perform surgery, rap^ by her father, de- 
sired by a huge monster, and she is unable to 
speak. What a role. 

Sarah is called Angel by the in- 
mates. She cannot speak because of a severe 
trauma. When Frardcenstein's newest assis- 
tant, %mon (9iane Briant), comments on 
Frankenstein's crude surgery, the Baron ex- 
plains Sarah performed the operation since 
his hands were destroyed in a fire. He ex- 
plains there is no physical reason Sarah can- 
not speak. Her father had attempted to rape 
her; after this experience she never spoke 
again. Her father is the depraved head of the 
asylum. Frankenstein intends to mateSarah 
with his new creation, a hulking Neander- 
thal. The monster kills Frankenstein and 
Sarah's fother. 

Yvonne Fumeaux as IsobelinTTis 
Mummy (1959), as written by Jimmy Sangster 
(who seems to have a difficult time creating 
good female characters), contributes little to 
the film other than window dressing 

The Mummy is brought to England 
to revenge the desecration of his love's tomb 
and only halts his attack on John Banning 
(Peter Cushing) when the Mummy discov- 
ers his wife Isobel (Fumeaux) resembles the 
princess of the tomb, his long lost love. 

TheMummy's Shroud (1967) has two 
very interesting women's roles probably due 
to the fact John Gilling both wrote and di- 
rected. Elizabeth Sellars portrays Barbara 
Preston, married to the vulgar and abrasive 
man who financed the expedition. She is 
much like a typical Hitchcock heroine: beau- 
tiful, blonde, and cold. Her attitude of quite 
amusement as her husband frets over the 
deaths of those members of the party that 
entered the tomb is chilling. Of course he's 
not worried about saving anyone else's skin, 
not even his son's. Maggie Kimberley is 
Claire (another cool blonde), a member of 
the expedition and in love with Preston's 
son. Claire is the one who figures out the 
cause of the mysterious deaths and goes to 
the museum to ask the Mummy for forgive- 
ness for desecrating the tomb. 

Hammer's science fiction films, of- 
ten overshadowed by the horror entries, are 
perhaps the best films Hammer ever made, 
and while their female characters are not 
given a great deal of screen time, they are all 
women who, rather than wringing their 
hands, take action, whether right or wrong. 

Barbara Payton tumsinavety good 
performance in Four-Sided Triangk (1953) 
directed and co-written by Terence Rsher. 
Lena (Payton) at first is described as hard 
and cynical having failed at everything she 
has ever attempted. However, after becom- 
ing assistant and mother-hen to her two 
brilliant childhood chums: "she became the 
most wonderful thing in the world, a woman 
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who is also a companion and comrade to her 
men-folk." 

The film is still original, even when 
viewed today, although extremely slow and 
having the look of a teleplay. 

Two brilliant boyhood friends con- 
duct experiments with a duplicating ma- 
chine. Finally they succeed. Robin Cohn 
Van Eyssen) and. announce they are to 

be married. Bill (Stephen Murray), the other 
friend, is devastated ; he is also deeply in love 
withL«na. He perfects the machinesoitcan 
duplicate living beings and persuades Lena 
to allow him to duplicate her, a copy of her 
for his very own. Lena, madly in love with 
Robin, still is a good friend to Bill and, hop 
ing to ease his pain, agrees. 

The copy is made, an exact dupli- 
cate. Bill calls her Helen and they go away on 
holiday. At first everything is wonderful, 
but soon Helen is depressed and tries to 
commit suicide. What Bill and Lena did not 
realize is, Helen is exactly like Lena, even in 
her love for Robin. Bill b^s Lena to help him 
erase Helen's memory. Before the equip 
ment is placed around her head she tearfully 
whispers, "goodbye Robin." Thelabcatches 
fire and Bill and hisduplicate do not survive. 

The Creeping Unhtoum (1955) is ba- 
sically a two man and one monster show. 
Rather than women being ignored, the lack 
of their presence seems more an indication 
of the times when women weren't involved 
in scientific work. The only woman, Margia 
Dean as Judith Carroon, portrays the wife of 
an astronaut who is slowly turning into a 
blob. Judith, fearing Quatermass's inten- 
tions toward her husband, hires a private 
investigator to hdp her kidnap him from the 
hospital. Carroon sucks the life from the 
investigator and joins Judith outside where 
she puts him in the car. As she is driving she 
notices his haitd which is turning into an 
oozing plantlike mass. She screams and 
Carroon runs away. Quatermass, hearing 
what happened, says, "Stupid idiot trying to 
take the whole thing into her hands." She is 
found behind the wheel of the car starring at 
nothing. Again weseethe woman onlyused 
as a device to loosen the monster on man- 
kind. 

Barbara Shelley turns in another 
fine performance for Hammer, this time in 
the third Quatermass entry. Five Million 
Ycarsfo Earth (1967). Sheplays Barbara Judd, 
the assistant to Dr. Rooney. Rooney is the 
archaeologist investigating skeletons found 
while digging a new subway. 

Barbara tramps through muck and 
mire with the men and never flinches when 
working with or photographing the grisly 
finds. %e also helps Quatermass with the 
investigation of ghostly sightings, provid- 
ing him with matCTial and information. When 
presenting their information to the Minister 



Yvonne Remain portrays a Jail-keeper’s daughter, unable to speak, who is 
viciously raped by a beggar she had befriended, from CURSE OF THE 
WEREWOLF. 


of Defense he implies Barbara is a hysterical 
woman with a vivid imagination. Unfortu- 
nately, Barbara, like most of the other resi- 
dents of London, is affected by the alien 
signal. 

Maureen Connell, like Barbara 
Shelley, playsa strong woman in Val Guest's 
Abominable Snowman (1957). As Helen 
Rollason she helps her husband, John (Peter 
Cushing), collect botanical samples in a 
remoteHimalayan village. Nevercomplain- 
ingofthe harsh conditions, she only protests 
when she learns her husband, recovering 
from a climbing injury, is planning to search 
for the Yeti. 

Helen sees the guide return with- 
out her husband's party and goes to the High 
Lhama (Arnold Marie) for help. Hetellsher 
noonecanhelpthegroup. She decides to go 
after them herself and arranges for a group 
to accompany her. When they camp for the 
night sheawakens when she hears astrange 
cry. Running into the raging blizzard she 
finds John propped against a slope. 

Director John Gilling consistently 
provided some of the better women's roles 
in his films for Hammer. 

77ieRepf>fe(1966) isoneofthepleas- 
ant discoveries I spoke of earlier. The film 
with its influences of a mysterious Eastern 
reli^on and secretive famUy reminds one of 
a classic Sherlock Holmes story. Anthony 
Hinds writing as John Elder presents Valerie 
Spalding 0enni^ Daniel) as a courageous 
and sensible woman, although her compas- 
sionate side is also shown. 
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Harry Spalding (Ray Barrett) and 
his new wife Valerie have just moved to a 
cottage left to them by Harrj^s brother who 
has died under mysterious circumstances. 
They are warned away by the local barkeep 
(Michael Ripper in an excellent perfor- 
mance). Harry tells Valerie they can leave, 
but Valerie, shovring she is not a^id replies, 
"It's our home and we're staying." 

One night a man taps at their win- 
dow, his facebla^ and swollen. Harry takes 
him inside and Valerie, unlike the usual 
Hammerheroines, neither faints nor screams. 
She sets about seeing to the dying man's 
comfort. 

Valerie and Harry, invited to din- 
ner at the mysterious Franklyn residence, 
find the daughter Anna is not at supper, she 
is being punished. After dinner the girl is 
allowed to join them. Shecomes downstairs 
wearing a red sari and begins to playasitar. 
Anrta b^ns to play more intently, becom- 
ing more defiant with each note. Her fether 
b^mes agitated and smashes the instru- 
ment. 

Later Harry finds a note from Anna 
begging for help. He goes to the house and 
is attacked by a snake-like creature. Stagger- 
ing home, he tells Valerie to get a knife and 
cut him on the neck which she quickly does, 
then takes him upstairs. Valerie makes him 
as comfortable as possible and then goes into 
the nightfor help. Again she is presented as 
a strong woman able to make her own deci- 
sions. Later she finds the note and decides 
to go to the house to rescue the girl. A gutsy 
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tive women. 


but not well thought out move. She enters 
throughawindowand follows Dr. Franklyn 
to the basement where he struggles with a 
servant overturning a lamp causing a fire. 
He picks up a sword to kill the snake woman, 
his daughter, when Valerie screams. Chas- 
ing her into the library, he locks them in. 

Smoke begins coming under the 
door but Franklyn refuses to allow her to 
leave. As Anna is about to attack Valerie, 
Tom breaks the window and Annadiesfrom 
the cold air. Harry leads Valerie outside as 
the house is engulfed in flames. 

Dr. Franklyn could be compared to 
the Baroness in Brides ofDracula who goes to 
any length to protect her child. A real little 
gem from Hammer. 

Gilling also brought us Flague of the 
Zombies (1966) written by Peter Bryan. The 
women, the focus of the film, seem little 
more than attractive victims, kidnapped and 
turned into zombies by a decadent member 
of the aristocracy who is using the zombies 
as cheap and dispensable laborers for his 
mines. Thefilmneverexplainswhythelwo 
small women were chosen as victims rather 
than strong young men. 

Jacqueline Pearce as Alice has little 
more to do than appear pale and sickly. She 
is married to the local doctor who writes to 
Sir James Forbes (Andre Morell) for help in 
combatingastrangeplague. Fbrbes'sdaugh- 
ter, Sylvia (Diane Qare), a friend of Alice, 
accomp)anieshim. Sylvia realizes something 
is wrong and follows Alice. She loses sight of 
her and is surrounded by a group of rich 
thugs (another recurring theme in Hammer 
films) who take her to the home of Squire 
Hamilton (John Carson). They select cards, 
the winner to have Sylvia. Hamilton orders 
them to leave and she indignantly requests 
he escort her home. He refuses. the way 
back she runs into a zombie who drops the 
dead Alice at her feet. 

Hamilton calls Sylvia to him dur- 
ing a voodoo ceremony and makes her walk 
to an abandoned mine where a zombie picks 
her up and carries her to a sacrificial alter. 
She is saved by her father. 

John Gilling contributed thescreen- 
play to The Gorgon which was directed by 
Terence Hsher. Barbara Shelley stars as Carla, 
a woman tom between her love of Paul, her 
duty to Dr. Namaroff, and her fear of The 
Gorgon. Sheisalso haunted by an unknown 
fear. 

The brother of a murdered artist is 
summoned by his father to help find the 
answers to his brother's mysterious death. 
Carla (Shelley), Dr. Namaroff's (Peter 
Cushing) assistant is, the only person to 
show any compassion to the murdered man's 
fother at the inquest. The fiither is lured out 
of the villa byastrangesinging. He manages 
to write a letter to his son, Paul (Richard 


Pasco), before completely turning to stone. 
Carla warns him the Gorgon is real, to leave, 
or he'll be found like all the others. 

She finds Paul digging up his 
father's body. Paul wants to take her away 
but she insists she cannot leave although she 
is unable to give him a reason why. ftofes- 
sor Meister (Christopher Lee) arrives to help 
Paul and immediately suspects Carla. 

The lovers meet at an abandoned 
castle. Paul enters and spies Carla sitting on 
athrone with regal bearing. She tells him she 
will go away with him but it must be right 
away. He has to stay to find what befell his 
family. Carlasadlytellshimlaterwillbetoo 
late. We still do not know if Caila is aware 
she is possessed. 

On the night of a full moon at the 
ruined castle Paul and Namaroff fight as the 
(^gon looks on. Namaroff tries to cut off 
her head but looks at her and is turned to 
stone. Paul gets up and sees her in the 
mirror. He turns toward her, watching in 
horror as Meister picks up the sword and 
cutsoffherhead. We see Paul slowly turn to 
stoite and the head of the Gorgon turns into 
Carla. 

The Gorgon didn't run true to form 
for Hammer. Even in their grimmest films 
the good guys usually surviv^; however, in 
The Gorgon, our two lovers both die. In foct, 
almost everybody dies. 

Shelley also starred in Shadow of the 
Cat (1961) as a young woman trying to find 
her missing aunt who was done away with 


by the Aunt's money-grubbing husband 
(Andre Morell) and not-so-dedicated ser- 
vants. She is constantly being told by the 
men of the fomily they will take care of her, 
while the entire time they are planning to 
murder the poor girl. A great little mystery 
directed by John Gilling and written by noted 
mystery writer George Baxt. A pleasant 
surprise from Hammer well worth tracking 
down. 

A not so pleasant surprise is to be 
found in the extremely rare The Viking Queen 
(1967). Sometimes there is a reason films are 
hard to find and thisone is a perfect example. 
Romans with British accents oversee dovim- 
trodden British villagers lead by 'The Vi- 
king (^ueen" (Carita) who speaks with an 
European accent. Most men would prob- 
ably enjoy the public flogging scene of the 
queen as her dress is tom off and she is 
l^ten by the evil Roman leader while the 
good Roman leader she loves is off fighting 
Druids. She leads an army against the Ro- 
mans looking storming in her designer ar- 
mor. Meeting her lover on the battlefield, 
she kills herself rather than go fo Rome for 
trial. Carita probably wanted to kill hersdf 
during the first twenty minutes of filming 
thisb^b. 

John Elder in Curse of the Weretoolf 
(1%1) again uses women to forward the plot. 
One woman gives birth to the cursed child, 
two women love him (keeping the wolf at 
bay), and one's promiscuity turns him into a 
wolf. Yvonne Romain portrays a jail- 
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After some handiwork by Baron Frankenstein from FRANKENSTEIN CRE- 
ATED WOMAN, the deformed dark haired girl is transformed info a healthy 
beautiful blonde, ready to seek revenge. 


keeper's daughter, unable to speak, who is 
viciously rap^ by a beggar she had be- 
friended. She is found in the woods and 
taken in by a kind man, Alfredo (Clifford 
Evans). He and his servant Teresa (Hira 
Talfrey) care for her. She has a baby on 
Christmas day and dies. Teresa loves the 
boy like a mother, even though she fears he 
is cursed, as indeed he is. His lycanthropy is 
kept in check by the love of Alfredo and 
Teresa. When he grows to manhood he 
leaves them for a job in a winery. Leon 
(Oliver Reed) falls in love with the owner's 
daughter, Cristina (Catherine FeQer). She 
tells Leon she caimot marry him because her 
father has arranged a marriage to someone 
she does not love, but she must obey her 
father. This drives Leon to a local bar where 
he loses control amid the drinking and de- 
bauchery and becomes a werewolf, killittg a 
prostitute. When he returns Cristina stays 
with him all night and he awakens to find 


their love for each other has kept the curse 
away. She agrees to go away with him but 
before she returns he is arrested by the po- 
lice. Leon begs she be allowed to stay with 
himbut the priest and Alfredotakeheraway. 
Cristina and Teresa watch in horror as Leon 
is chased over the rooftops by a mob of 
villagers trying to destroy him. Alfredo 
climbs a tower and shoots his son as Cristina 
and Teresa stand in the street, alone with 
their grief. 

Another unhappy ending. LikeTTie 
Gorgon, true love did not conquer all in Curse 
of the Vkrewolf. 

The Demi's Bride (1968) looked won- 
derfully promising with a script by the great 
Richard Matheson based on a novel by Den- 
nis Wheatley and directed by Terence Fisher. 
It was promising until the point in the him 
where the foursome fighting the evil Mocata 
(Charles Cray) are stupid enough to leave 
the couple's young daiighter alone in her 
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room while they are protected by a magical 
circle. Surprise! Thedaughteris kidnapped 
by the devil worshipers. It is impossible to 
believe any mother would leave her child in 
such danger. 

The premise of a deformed woman 
made beautiful and able to take her revenge 
on the men who have tormented her rapidly 
descends into just another man-controlling- 
woman tale in Frankenstein Created Woman 
(1966). 

Christina (Susan Denberg), daugh- 
ter of the local innkeeper, has grown up with 
a damaged left side, her arm and leg virtu- 
ally useless. A horrible scar mars her ^ce. 
Christina tells her lover, Hans (Robert 
Morris), her father never liked to be seen 
with her whan she was yovmg. 

She is constantly taunted by "three 
louts" with whom Hans has a right. The 
louts stand outside her window and sing 
"foir Christina fair of face, you'll stay a virgin 
till you're dead," putting into crude words 
the supposed fate of unattractive women, 
the same theory used in Countess Dracula. 
Hans wants to again confront them but she 
pulls him back saying, "Love me, love me." 

The louts murder her father; Hans 
is accused of the murder and senteiKed to 
die. Christina knows nothing of these 
events, having left for a doctor's appoint- 
ment in another dty. She returns by coach 
only to see Hans being guillotined. The 
distraught woman throws herself from a 
bridge. Her body is taken to Frankenstein 
(Peter Cushing) where he installs Han's 
soul into her body. When the bandages are 
removed the deformed dark haired girl is 
now a healthy beautiful blonde. Certainly 
the secret dream of many men, not to men- 
tion many women who will do anything to 
be beautiful. 

During the day Christina is the pic- 
ture of innocence. At night she turns into a 
seductress who leads the three louts to their 
deaths, a feat theaudiencehardilyapproves. 
Unfortunately, we are asked to believe Hans 
is controlling her and forcing her to commit 
these murders. After the ^al murder we 
hear Han's voice saying, "You have done 
what you had to do, you may now rest." 
Christina, asking Frank^st^ to forgive her, 
jumps into a raging river. 

The woman was not even allowed 
the satisfaction of destroying these killers 
herselLbut hadtobeinstructedbyHans. It's 
also hard to accept the fact that Hans, who 
loved Christina dearly, would force her to go 
against her principle by Inducing her to 
murder. 

The tortured woman, seeking jus- 
tice and revenge herself, would have made a 
much more interesting rilm. 

Vampires, and Dracula in particu- 
lar, were given sex appeal by Hammer Stu- 
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dios who felt women would not be able to 
resist a tall, dark stranger, and turned the 
heretofore fairly dull vampire's bite into a 
"vampire's kis^' filled with sexual intensity 
and innuendo. Ourheroineswerebewitched 
by the seductive strangers but usually man- 
aged to survive the experience. 

Sweet and innocent Lucy (Carol 
Marsh) and happily married Mina (Melissa 
Stribling) succumb to the deadly charms of 
Dracula in Honcr of Dracula (1958). 

Dracula desires Lucy for his new 
bride since her fiance, Jonathan Marker, de- 
stroyed the old one. Lucy, lying in bed 
growing weaker, resembles the innocent Judy 
Garland in Wizard o/Oz. Her lovely darkhair 
is in braids, she is wearing a pale blue night- 
gown, her face a vision of innocence and 
purity. When her brother Arthur (Michael 
(^ugh) and sister-in-law, Mina (Melissa 
Stribling) leave, Lucy rises, locks the door, 
opens the window, and removes the cross 
from around her neck. She breathes heavily 
withexcitement as Dracula (ChristopherLee) 
enterstheroom. VanHelsing(PeterCi:shing) 
instructs the family to place garlic flowers in 
the room and to keep the windows locked. 
Lucy begs a servant, Gerta, to take the flow- 
ersaway,tellinghershecannotbreathe. The 
next morning Lucy is dead. 

Later, G«ta's little daughter, Tania, 
tells them she has seen Lucy in the woods. 
That night Lucy calls Tania to her, telling the 
girl she is taking her someplace quiet to play. 
Arthur sees her leading the child to the cem- 
etery. Lucy spies Arthur and says, "come, let 
me kiss you," as the horrified Arthur watches 
heradvanceuponhim. Van Helsing sticks a 
cross in front of the new vampire which 
btims its shape into her forehead. She 
screamsandrunsintothecrypt. VanHelsing 
tenderly places his coat and a rosary around 
the little girl before entering the crypt, driv- 
ing a stake into Lucy's heart. He forces 
Arthur to gaze upon Lucy; she is released 
from the curse and is once again the inno- 
cent, beautiful girl she was before Dracula 
"spoiled" her. 

Dracula, still needing a bride, lures 
Mina toa meeting. Sheenters an undertaker's 
shop thinking she is to meet Arthur. A coffin 
lid slowly moves aside. 

'The next morning she comes in 
holdingacloak tightly around herneck. She 
listens intently as Arthur and Van Helsing 
plot Dracula's demise. Her husband forces 
her to take a crucifix for protection. She 
gingerly takes it, screams, and faints. The 
cross leaves a bum mark in her palm. 

They keep watch outside the house, 
knowing Dracula will come for Mina. She 
opens the bedroom door, Dracula is stand- 
ing at the bottom of the stairs. She steps back 
intothe bedroom, herlipsquivering. Dracula 
grasps her face and kisses her before biting 


her neck. While Arthur and Van Hdsing 
search for the co^, Dracula carries Mina 
away to his castle. He digs a grave and 
unceremoniously dumps her in h, covering 
herwithsoil. VanHelsingdestroysDracula; 
as he dies the cross disappears from Mina's 
hand which Arthur tenderly picks up and 
kisses. 

Dracula Prince of Darkness (1966) 
presents Barbara Shelley as Helen, a woman 
who appears forbidding and repressed, but 
when sauced by Dracula, loses her inhibi- 
tions and repression, much like the old "she 
only needs a good man" routine. 

Two couples on a sightseeing trip 
are forced to stay in a strange castle when 
theircoachmanabandonsthem. Wherehave 
we heard this before? The young couple, 
Charles (Francis Matthews) and Diana 
(Suzan Farmer)— perhaps Hammer knew 
something other royal watchers didn't — 
appear gay and adventurous while the older 
brother is made to appear dull and stodgy. 
Helen is stem and f^htened and appears 
quite unreasonable. To show the severity of 
her personality, Helen's mandatory night- 
gown is a dull gray. 

That evening her husband hears a 
noise and investigates. He is hung above the 
coffin of Dracula, his throat slashed. The 
blood pours into the coffin and once again 
Dracula is resurrected. A servant goes to 
Helen's room. She is told something has 
happened to her husband and she rushes 
downstairs, ignoring her fear. Helen stares 
in horror at her husband's body as Dracula 
approaches her. Even today this is a horrify- 


ing scene. 

Helen, her loi\g hair hanging free 
and her nightgown flowing behind her, ap- 
proaches her sister-in-law. Diana demands 
to know where Charles is. "You don't need 
CTharles now," Helen answers (a brief hint of 
the Hammer lesbian vampire films to fol- 
low). The yoting couple maitage to escape 
and are taken to a monastery by a priest. 
Dracula desires Diana, the lovely yoimg 
blonde. 

The priests find Helen hiding in a 
bam and take her to the monastery, a stake is 
driven into her heart. The priest explains to 
Charles that Helen is already dead, her body 
is just a shell for the demon. When she is 
staked she once again is at peace and beauti- 
ful. This is another recurring scene in the 
Hammer vampire series. 

Dracula takes Diana and heads to- 
ward his castle (alsoarecurring theme). She 
is locked in Helen's coffin and only escapes 
when the carriage crashes causing E>racula's 
coffin to slide onto ice. Charles, attempting 
to drive a stake into the heart of the vampire, 
waits too long and the sun goes down. 
Dracula rises and attacks him. Diana, grab- 
bing a rifle from the priest, fires a shot caus- 
ing water to run near the feet of the strug- 
glingmen. Thepriesttakestheiiflebackand 
shoots a circle into the ice forcing Dracula to 
slide into the water. Vampires cannot cross 
running water, which doesn't explain why 
the castle was built near water in the first 
place. 

Kiss of the Vampire (1963) receives 
high marks for originality by many critics. 


Lucy, lying in bed growing weaker, resembles the innocent Judy Garland in 
The Wizard ofOz. Her lovely dark hair is in braids, she is wearing a pale blue 
nightgowrt, iter face a vision of innocence and purity, from HORROR OF 
DRACULA. 
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DRACULA, PRINCE OF DARKNESS presents Barbara Shelley as Helen 
(TOP), a woman who appears forbidding and repressed, but when seduced 
by Dracula, loses her i^ibitions and repression. (BOTTOM): Barbara 
Shelley afterhertransformation, her long hair hanging free, her nightgown 


flowing behind her, right before a 
monastery. 

However, the him only progresses slightly 
faster than a snail's pace. Marianite is the 
focus of a battle between good and evil as 
Kavna tries to turn her into a vampire while 
her husband and a drunken professor use 
white magic to combat the evil. 

A young couple, this time on their 
honeymoon, are forced by circumstances to 


stake is driven into her heart at the 


stay at a remote village inn. The only other 
guest is an alcoholic professor. They are 
invited to dine with Dr. Ravna (Noel 
Willman). Ravna is quite taken by Marianne 
Oennifer Daniel) and invites them back to a 
masked ball. She is drugged and lured to a 
room where she is locked in with Ravna. He 
gains control of her by gazing into her eyes. 


Marianne walks toward the bed and lies 
down. Ravna kisses her. Meanwhile, her 
husband Gerald (Edward De Souza) is also 
drugged. A group of white robbed zealots 
gather as Ravna presents their newest mem- 
ber, Marianne. 

Gerald returns to the inn and se- 
cures the help of the drunken professor 
(Clifford Evans). Heexplains Ravna is leader 
of a decadent cult of vampires. Much like 
Brides of Dracula, vampirism is considered a 
result of a hedonistic lifestyle. 

Gerald goes to the chateau, finds 
Ravna and Marianne, only to have her gaze 
with rapture at Ravna and declare her undy- 
ing love for the vampire. Ravna orders her to 
prove it. She crosses the room to her hus- 
band and spits in his foce. Gerald manages 
to escape with Mariarme, and with the help 
of the professor, defeats the vampire cult. 

Another Mariarme is desired by a 
vampiTeu\BridesofDraeuia(l960). Thistime 
she is a young French student teacher travel- 
ing to a girls' school. She is left at another 
remote inn by her coachman. The Baroness 
Meinster (Martina Hunt) invites her to dine. 

1 must confess that the character of 
Marianne annoys me more than any other 
woman in a Hammer film. She has suppos- 
edly been hired to teach French and deport- 
ment but certainly doesn't practise what she 
preaches. Shecomes across as bitchy,spoiled, 
and just plain stupid. Leaning out the coach 
window she yells at the coachman for travd- 
ing too fast, ignores the warning her hostess 
gives her about the Baron, snoops around 
the chateau, allows herself to fall under the 
spell of the evil Baron (David Peel), sets him 
f^, and after seeing his effect on the mad 
servant knowing the Baron has killed his 
mother,she still agrees to marry him! Itnily 
despise this character. 

Anyway, Van Helsing (Peter 
Cushing) manages to rescue her and kill the 
Baron. 

Dracula has Risen from the Grave 
(1968) stars Veronica Carlson as Maria, the 
beautiful niece of a Monsignor. Maria 
does not fit the typical Hammer good girl 
mold. She disobe^ her mother and uncle. 
She undresses her boyfriend Paul to put him 
to bed, and then spends the night. She also 
seems quite at home in the pub, patrons 
easily recognizingher. However, Maria also 
exudes goodness and purity and is seen clad 
mostly in white throughout the film. 

The doors of Dracula's castle have 
been locked by a huge cross placed there by 
the Monsignor (Rupert Davies). Dracula 
(Christopher Lee) seeks his revenge on the 
priest by seducing Maria. 

After Maria is ordered not to see 
her boyfriend, Paul, again, he gets roaring 
drunk and is comforted by baraaid Zena 
who leads him upstairs and begins to unbut- 
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ton his pants. Maria, having climbed out her 
windowandovCTthenxrftopstoPaul'sroom, 
demands to know what is going on and 
grabs Zena's hand away from Paul. 

Maria tucks the blankets around 
the partially undressed man aitd kisses him; 
we see him caress her back. She leaves him 
around sunrise. Climbing in through her 
bedroom window she foils onto the bed and 
hugs her doll, a sign of her childlike inno- 
cence although directly in contrast to the 
previous scene. 

That night, Maria stands at the win- 
dow of her bedroom and pulls her robe 
closer. Shecoversherbreasts and steps back 
when Dracula appears. Staring into his eyes 
she lies back on the bed and pulls the white 
robe open. Thevampirebends to her, kiss- 
ing her face and eyes as she raises her neck 
willingly. We see her hand clutch the doll 
and release it in ecstasy. The doll falls to the 
floor, a symbol of Maria's lost innocence. 

The next night Maria rises and 
opens the window. She eagerly pulls her 
nightgown open, awaiting the deadly kiss of 
her dark lover. She is saved by the Monsi- 
gnor who bursts into the room. 

Later, Dracula, after evading Paul, 
meets Maria on the rooftop commenting, 
"Now my revenge is complete." 

Maria, in her bare feet and white 
nightgown, rides by Dracula's side in the 
carriage as he heads toward his castle. 

She follows him through the forest, 
a frail white ghost trailing the dark menace. 
He carries her up the side of the mountain, 
and arriving at the castle, throws her to the 
ground and demands she remove the cross 
barring his way. She obeys, throwing the 
cross over the cliff. 

Paul and Dracula struggle; the 
vampire foils over thecliff and is impaled on 
the cross. 

The Phantom of the Opera (1962), 
written by John Elder from a story by Gaston 
Leroux, and directed by Terence Fisher, is so 
different from most Hammer entries, it is 
hard tobelieveitis from thesame studio. It's 
tragic the frlm was not a financial success 
and conrinced Hammer not to try anything 
new or different. 

Bernard Robinson, possibly the 
most important p>erson ever employ^ by 
Hammer, outdid himself with his art direc- 
tion. 

Heather Sears, as the ingenue op- 
era star, Christine C}\arles, is vranderful as 
the heroine. Talented, compassionate, inde- 
pendent, and unafraid, she faces the perils of 
the opera house with strength and courage. 

When the temperamental diva of 
the opera company's new production of St. 
Joan is frightened away, Christine auditions 
for the lead. Producer Harry Hunter (Ed- 
ward De Souza, whose role is much more 



Maria (Veronica Cailson), in her bare feetandwhitenightgown,afrail white 
ghost trailing the dark meance, from DRACUL/1 HAS RISEN FROM THE 
GRAVE. 


defined than most Hammer second banana 
roles) is immediately charmed and hires her. 

As (Christine visits the dressing 
room, a deep voice tells her he will teach her 
to sing, "only for me." 

Lo^ Ambrose D'Arcy (Michael 
Cknigh in a wonderfully sleazy performance), 
the supposed composer of the opera, is also 
charmed by Christine and offers to give her 
"private lessons." He takes his new star to 
dinner, becomes quite drunk, and insists she 
accompany him to his home. "You're a 
delicious little thing. I'm going to enjoy 
teachingyou." It's obvious Christine knows 
what the notorious leach has in mind and 
does not want to go with him, but she is not 
sure how to get out of it and still keep her 
new job. 

Christine spies Hunter entering the 
restaurant and asks him to attend the "les- 
son," begging with her eyes he understand. 
Hunter, always happy to stick it to DArcy, 
agrees. 

D'Arcy changes his mind and tells 
Christine to take a cab home. Harry escorts 
her home and on the way she tells him of the 
voice in the dressing room, and he speaks of 
the mischief that has occurred at the Opera 
House. TheyretumtotheOperaHouseand 
enter the di^sing room. The lights slowly 
go out and a deep voice warns Hunter to go 
away,to leave Christine behind;ofcourse he 
refuses. 

The next day D'Arcy sends a note 
to Christine dismissing her and later fires 


Hunter. 

Harry goes to see Christine telling 
her he too has been sacked and they are 
goingtocelebrate. Whilesheisgettingready, 
herlandlady tells Harry of aboarder, Profo^ 
sor Petrie, who wrote music but was killed in 
a ftre. Hunter and Christine investigate, 
managing to foil in love along the way. Late 
that night Christine returns to her room full 
of joy. However, her happiness is short 
lived, she is kidnapped and taken to the 
underground lair of the Phantom. 

The Phantom (Herbert Lorn) beck- 
ons her closer. "1 am going to teach you to 
sing, Christine. You will be the greatest 
singer the world has ever known." 

He rehearses her unmercifully, 
slapping her when shecries she cannot go on 
(remember John Elder adapted this). 

Harry discovers Christine is miss- 
ing and follows a trail through the sewers to 
the hidden lair. Entering the cavern, he tells 
the Phantom he knows the whole story. The 
Phantom, Professor Petrie, begs Christirw to 
allow him to teach her to sing. She does not 
have to say a word. Her compassionate 
expression telling the Phantom, as well as 
the audience, her answer. 

She debuts as Joan of Arc toa stand- 
ing ovation, glancing with appreciation to 
the Phantom, watching from a box. He no- 
tices a piece of equipment falling toward 
Christine and swings onto the stage pushing 
her aside. The Phantom dies for her. 

While the make-up of the Phantom 
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Talented, compassionate, independent, and unafraid are words used to 
describe Heather Sears, as the ingenue opera star Christine Charles, in THE 


PHANTOM OF THE OPERA. 

is perhaps the film's weakest link, the story 
and performaitces make this a first-rate film. 

These films do not readily tall into 
any specific categories, although some com- 
parisons are immediately evident. 

Jimmy Sangster seemed to have a 
difficult time dealing with female characters 
in his scripts c^n downplaying their roles. 
This is evident in Curse Frankenstein, Re- 
vengeof Frankenstein, and most notably in The 
Mummy. However women are the central 
foaisofHorrorofDraculaandBridesofDracuUi. 
Sangster, along with co-writers Peter Bryan 
and Edward Percy, rates high marks for 
creating two of the best female character 
parts Hammer would ever see: the Baroness 
Meinster and Greta (the mad servant) in 
Brides of Dracula. Kudos must also be given 
to actresses Martina Hunt as the Baroness 
and Freda Jackson as Greta. Director Terence 
Hsher equally deserves praise for the beau- 
tiful look of the scenes with Mina and espe- 
cially Lucy in Horror of Draeula. 

Writer Nigel Kneale and writer/ 
director Val Guest had Uttle use for any 
woman in The Creeping Unknown and Enemy 
from Space. However, they then gave us two 
important women's roles in their following 
films. Although the roleofHelenRoIlasonis 
small in Abomiru^k Snowman, it is never the 
less quite important. Barbara Judd in Five 
Million Years to Earth is an integral part of the 
story and Barbara Shelley does the roleproud. 

Wiiter/director John Gilling's fe- 
male characters tended to be strong and 
compassionate. Claire (Maggie Kimberly) 


in TTie Mummy's Shroud investigates the mys- 
terious deaths plaguing the camp while John 
Elder's script and Gilling's direction has 
Valerie administering to her husband and 
then trying to rescue poor Anna in The Rep- 
tik. Even though, like most Hammer hero- 
ines, she needed to be rescued in theend, her 
character was more assertive than most. 
Carla in The Gor^m is a sympathetic hero- 
ine/villainess who is terrified but does not 
know why, seeming to realize underneath 
she is the cause of the terror in the village. 
Even Sylvia in Plague of the Zombies (written 
by Peter Bryan) is adventurous and follotvs 
Alice into the forest, although S)dvia is the 
weakest character in the GUling series. 

Michael Carreras and Tudor Gates, 
to me, seemed to merdy be exploiting the 
new sexual freedom of the times in their 
screenplays for One Million Years B.C., Pre- 
historic Women, Vampire Lovers, Lust for a 
Vampire, and Tunns of Evil, although I must 
admit they are the films that still seem to 
capture fans' imaginations as well as libidos. 

Other writers occasionally contrib- 
uted scripts to Hammer and don't readily 
fall into any certain generalizations. Brian 
Qemens'Elr. Jekyll Sister Hyde and Kronos; 
Jeremy Paul's Countess Dracula, Richard 
Matheson's The Devil's Bride and Die! Die! 
My Darling!, Judson Kinberg's Vampire Cir- 
cus, Peter Bryan's Hound of the Baskervilles 
and Plague of the Zombies, and Bert Batt's 
Frankenstein Must Be Destroyed were differ- 
ent and original with diverse female roles; 
but in certain ways each can still be easily 


recognized as Hammer productions. 

Then there is John Elder, Anthony 
Hinds's pen name. He wrote some of the 
best as well as some of the worst screenplays 
Hammer produced. 

Curse of the Werewolf, Phantom of the 
Opera, Rasputin, the Mad Monk, The ReptUe, 
and Dracula Has Risen from the Grave are all 
well received films with interesting female 
characters who usually manage to hold their 
own against the more assertive and defined 
male leads. Of coiuse, he also wrote Kiss of 
the Vampire, EvilofFrankettstein,Frankenstein 
Created Woman,&T\dFrankensteinand the Mon- 
ster From Hell which were not exactly the 
greatest roles ever created for women. Even 
in the good films he had a tendency of allow- 
ing his heroines to be beaten, raped, or 
slapped around. However, to his cr^it, this 
action may have been one of the ways he 
tried to show how truly despicable the vil- 
lains really were. 

Hanuner may not have presented 
women in a politically correct manner, but 
they certamly gave us something to talk as 
well as argue about while bringing 
viewing pleasure to millions of moviego- 
ers. They are still doing so today thanks to 
video and laser disc, l^ng may their may- 
hem reign. 

Thanks to: Amy Bryne, Jim 
Clatterbaugh, (^ne Crowell, John Stell, 
George Stover, and DickVincentforthekind 
use of their tapes for this article. 


JOIN THE HORROR AND FAN- 
TASY FILM SOCIETY TODAY; 
'The Horror and Fanta^ Film Soci- 
ety, a nationwideorganizationdedl- 
cated to the appreciation of horror, 
sdmee fiction, and fantasy movies, 
meets once a month in Baltimore (at 
the Sheraton Baltimore Norto, »te 
of thesodety’sannualFANEX con- 
ventior\s). A monthly riewsletter is 
published. Dues are $15 per year 
attending and $10per year support- 
ing. 

Tlie society's fanzine, BITS 
AND PIECZES, is published irregu- 
larly, but the next issue, the all "sex 
in horror" issue, will be premiered, 
hopefully, at FANEX 8 this July 22- 
24. Back issues are available. 

To write for information, or 
simply to be placed on our mailing 
list, send a SASE to:; 

THE HORROR & FANTASY HLM 
SOC3ETY, FANEX, P.O. BOX 175, 
PERRYHALL,MARYLAND 21128. 
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By Gary W. Hamer 


The myth of the vampire has a rich 
and varied lineage, traceable in recorded 
history at least as fkt back as the Middle Ages 
when it was used as one px>ssible explana- 
tion for the plague, or Blad; Death, that was 
decimating Europe. Vampires have subse- 
quently proved fertile ground for exploita- 
tion in English-language literature, making 
tentative appearances in works as diverse as 
Coleridge's Christabel, John Polidori's The 
Vampyre, and Percy B. Shelley's The Cenci 
before reaching full-blown maturity in Bram 
Stoker's ZTnicu la. Appearinginl897,Stoker's 
tale was the most ^Ily articulated vampire 
story to date, becoming a phenomenal suc- 
cess as well as a cause ^l&bre, and was 
destined to serve as the foundation on which 
most subsequent dealings with the legend of 
the vampire would be based. 

Concurrent with the publication of 
Dracuta the worid was also witnessing the 
blossoming of the new artistic medium of 
cirtema, and the eventual conv^gence of the 
macabre subject matter of vampire lore and 
the visual properties unique to the dnema 
was probably inevitable. The vampire was 
brought to the screen in such vehicles as F. 
W. Murnau's Nosferatu (1922), Tod 
Browning's Dracula (1931), Carl Dreyer's 
Vampyr (1932), and Lambert Hillyer's 
Dracula's Daughter (1936). However, while 
the vampire film was a richly-mined sub- 
genre of horror movies during the 19308, it 
appeared to have exhausted it self as an inno- 
vative art form by the early 1940s and went 
into decline. This relative absence of the 
vampire from the Elm world was to last 
nearly two decades, until the United 
Kingdom's Hammer Studio's release of Hor- 


ror of Dracula in 1958. 

The studio's emphasis on Gothic 
atmosphere (including the requisite eerie 
castles, graveyards, etc.), the additional bold 
use of color (the better to appreciate the 
copious blood-spilling), and the obvious 
sexual allure of a dashing count (comple- 
mented by a parade of buxom women in 
revealing gowns) made the him a tremen- 
dous success and brought the vampire back 
with a vengeance, helping the movie to sire 
six sequels. Christopher Lee supplanted 
Bela Lugosi in the public's mind as the per- 
sonification of the suave count, and l^ter 
Cushing became the very embodiment of all 
that was good in his upholding of the noble 
Judeo-Christian universe. However, like its 
predecessors of the 1930s, by the seventh 
film of the series this cycle of films was 
beginning to stagnate, and by 1969 Hammer 
was desperately looking to "inject some new 
blood" into the beleaguered gerue. The stu- 
dio turned to a literary work that had al- 
ready served as an urtacknowledged source 
for several vampire Blms — by 1969, due to 
the confluence of diverse sodo-culttiral foe- 
tors, the time was ripe for the fuU exploita- 
tion of bringing this text to the screen. 

"My strange and beautiful com- 
paiuon would take my hand and hold it with 
a fond pressure, renewed again and again; 
blushing softly, gazing in my face with lan- 
guid and burning eyes, and breathing so fast 
that her dress rose and fell with the tumultu- 
ous respiration. It was like the ardour of a 
lover; it embarrassed me; it was hateful and 
yet overpowering; and with gloating eyes 
she drew me to her, and her hot Ups travelled 
along my cheek in kisses; and she would 


whisper, almost in sobs, "You are mine, you 
shall be mine, you and I are one for ever.' 
Then she has thrown herself back in her 
chair, with her small hands over her eyes, 
leaving me trembling." The female narrator 
of Sheridan Le Fanu's Carmilla 

Joseph Thomas Sheridan Le Fanu, 
an Irish jourrudist and writer of fiction, wrote 
his novella Carmilla in 1871. The tale is 
related by its protagonist, Laura, from the 
vantage point of the age of 27 and looking 
back to events that unfolded when she was 
but 18. Laura teUs us that she was bom into 
the aristocracy, living in a castleoverlooking 
the abandoned village, church and tombs of 
the Kamsteins. Her mother having died in 
Laura's infancy, the fomily household con- 
sists of: her father (retired from "the Aus- 
trian service"); Mme. Perrodon, a governess; 
and Mile. De Lafontaine, a "rinishing gov- 
erness." Laura is a lonely girl, surroimded by 
this small coterie of individuals, when the 
possibility of excitement suddenly comes 
into her life — following a carriage accident 
near her castle, a young woman named 
Carmilla is left to recuperate with Laura and 
her father. Laura welcomes this new-found 
friend of like age and looks forward to the 
prospects of establishing a lasting friend- 
ship. 

As the passage cited above sug- 
gests, Carmilla proves to be a more than 
attentive companion for Laura, not shy in 
her physicality with her new acquaintance 
and arousing uncertain feelings within 
Laura — throughorit the text onecomes across 
Rurwnnis encounters that leave Laura feel- 
ing both aroused and cortfused: 

"Ste held me close in her pretty 
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Ingrid Pitt, star of Hammer's THE VAMPIRE LOVERS , somewhat alters the 
tone of the film: in the book Carmilla is 18 and slender; Pitt is obviously in 
her mid'twenties and has a sturdy torso and large breasts (left). 


arms for a moment and whispered in my 
ear, 'Good night, darling, it is very hard to 
part with you, but good-night; to-morrow, 
but not eariy, I shaU see you again.' 

"She would press me more closely 
in her trembling embrace,and her lips in 
soft kisses gently glow upon my cheek. 

experienced a strange tumultu- 
ous excitement that was pleasurable, ever 
and anon, mingled with a vague sense of 
fear and disgust. I had no distinct thoughts 
about her while such scenes lasted, but I 
was conscious of a love growing into adora- 
tion, and also of abhorrence. This I know is 
paradox, but I can make no other attempt to 
explain the feeling." 

Laura is strangely attracted to this 
vivacious young giil, and yet seems to pos- 
sess an intuition that all is not as innocent or 
as "natural" as it seems. 

"The ambiguity felt by Laura is of 
course representative of the very dichoto- 
mies embodied by the lesbian vampire who 
functions as a destroyer of innocent young 
women while simultaneously offering the 
possibility of sexual liberation for the female 
caught within the constraints of patriarchal 
society and its limited defmitionsof thefemi• 
nine."(PeterHutchings,Hammarl>nd6eyond: 
The British Horror Film). 

Laura's premonition is, of course, 
correct. Soonsheisexperiencingeeriedreams 
and strange nightly visitations, one involv- 
ing a "sooty-black animal that resembled a 
monstrous cat." She says: 

"I felt it spring lightly on 
the bed. The two broad eyes ap- 
proached my fece and suddenly 1 
felt a stinging pain as if two large 
needles darted, an inch or two apart, 
deep into my breast. I waked with 
a scream." 

Carmilla is likewise beginning to 
betray some idiosyncrasies as she shocks 
Laura's father when he reverently remarks 
that we are all in the Creator's hands: she 
virtually rants as she exclaims "Creator! 
Nature!. . . And this disease that invades the 
country is natural. Nature. All things pro- 
ceed from Nature — don't they? All things 
in the heaven, in the earth, and under the 
earth, act and lives as Nature ordains? I 
think so," Something is distinctly amiss in 
this aristocratic household. 

Laura is taken ill and becomes 
bedfest, feeling weak and lethargic; she in- 
creasingly experiences dreams of something 
animal-like descending on her in bed, smoth- 
ering her. However,at other times sheexpe- 
riences sensations that are not at all unpleas- 
ant — one recurring feeling resembles "that 
pleasant, peculiar cold thrill which we feel in 
bathing, when we move against the current 
of a river. . . the flow of an icy stream against 
[the] breast." A doctor is finally called in 


and, most concerned with her sensation of 
two needles piercing the skin, instructs her: 

"You won't mind your 
papa's lowering your dress a very 
litde. ltisnecessaiy,todetectasymp- 
tom of the complaint under which 
you have been suffering." 

No furthn^ elaboration is made in 
the text, but the erotic (and incestuous) con- 
notations are inescapable as we have a fether 
lowering the dress of his eighteen-year-old 
daughter. 

Two small puncture marks are re- 
vealed and the doctor, a man of metaphysics 
as well as a physician, has his suspicions 
confirmed — Laura has become the recurring 
victim of a vampire. 

Moved to action immediately, 
Laura's fether, the physician, and a world- 
weary vampire-hunting old general track 
the attacks to Carmilla: she is the current 
incantation of Countess Mircalla Kamstein 
(vampires traditionally rearranging their 
names from one generation to another via 
anagrams, thus Carmilla/Mircalla/ 
Millarca). Finally tracking Carmilla to the 
decrepit tomb of Countess Mircalla 
Kamstein in the abandoned Kamstein ab- 
bey, they lift the lid from the coffin, fritding 
Laura's house guest in peaceful repose. There 
is but one way to permanently dispatch a 
vampire and the crew of men obUgingly 
proc^ todrivea stake through the woman's 
heart aiKl sever her head ^m her body. 
Laura has enjoyed a complete recovery, com- 
mitting her tale to paper for our benefit. 


Even such a c\rrsoiy synopsis of Le 
Fanu's novella as appears above readily re- 
veals the debt owed to this story — appearing 
aquarterofacentxuy before Stoker'sDracuk, 
many of the tropes found in subsequent 
vampire literature, and certainly the motifs 
found in most vampire films, are in evidence 
here. Stoker himself was heavily influenced 
by the story. 

"Drawing on both the literary vam- 
pire tradition and the folklore tradition, 
Carmilla in turn helped to shape Dracula 
(1897), by Le Fanu's fellow Dubliner, Bram 
Stoker (1847-1912) . . . Stoker had signalled 
his debt to Ciirmiffe in what was intended to 
be the opening chapter of Dracula, deleted 
because his publisherthought it revealed the 
vampire theme prematurely." (Robert 
Trac/s introduction to /n a Glass Darkly.) 

The text served as the obvious ori- 
gin of the female vampire that was to appear 
in such films as Vampyr and Dracula' s Daugh- 
ter already mentioned above. 

"One of the earliest classic vampire 
films, Carl Dreyeris Vampyr (1932), is a very 
free adaptation of CarmiUa, purged of all 
suggestions of lesbian sexuality. Dracula's 
Daughter includes a muted lesbian encoun- 
ter betvtreen areluctant vampire-woman and 
a servant girl. . ." (Bonnie Zimmerman from 
Planfc; of Reason; Essays on the Horror Film) 

However, the tale was obviously 
constrained by the times in which it was 
written, and while many of the "juicier" 
parts have been singled out for quotation 
above, it should be noted that these phrasings 
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In the bedroom scene of THE VAMPIRE LOVERS, Caimilla (Pit^ left) is 
telling Emma (Madeline Smith, right) to borrow one of her dresses, but 
first to take everything off underneath. 


concerning raunchy (or at least risqu^) en* 
counters are but a small part of a novella full 
of florid Victorian prose. 

The time of the novel's writing may 
be additionally significant in performing a 
thorough interpretationof the work, for wMe 
the tale may be seen as an obvious battle of 
clearly defined dichotomies (i. e. the battle 
between the forces of good and evil), such a 
reading proves overly facile when the sodo' 
historicsd context of the place and time of Le 
Panu's writing is taken into account. 
Carmilla's pursuit of Laura and its accompa* 
nying sexual anxieties may be read as an 
expression of contempor a ry Irish social anxi- 
eties, embodying the economic and socio- 
political turmoil that Ireland was experienc- 


ingasLePanu was creating his fable. At least 
one literary critic, Robert Tracy, has noted: 

"Laura, the destined victim of 
Carrnfnii, is troubled when she is sugges- 
tively embraced and kissed byCaimilla, more 
troubled when she begins to sense that she is 
the target of some mysterious aixl tmcanny 
agency. Both reactions are plausible. But 
perhaps these anxieties at once suggest and 
mask Le Panu's deeper anxieties. These 
anxieties are neither supernatural nor pri- 
marily sexual, though sex and a troubled 
religious faith play their part. They are pri- 
marily social and political, aroused as the 
Catholic Irish begin to assert themselves, 
especially in terms of the central issue in 
nineteenth-century Ireland, the ownership 


of land. Political issues can be rephrased in 
supernatural terms when religion is inter- 
mixed with politics. They can be rephrased 
in sexual terms when radal tension is added. 
Both factors were abundantly present in nine- 
teenth-centiuy Ireland, to be encoded in 
Carmilla's pursuit of Laura." 

In the threat that Carmilla poses to 
Laura, we can see a fear of female sexuality 
which reappears in Dracuia. The tale also 
represents Le Panu's anxiety about the fu- 
ture of his own class as Catholic Irish nation- 
alists began to assume a dominant role, and 
reveil a new militancy. In the late 1660s his 
letters show an increasing f^ of Catholic 
power; in 1868 he descril^ Anglo-Irdand 
as resting upon a "quaking bog." He was 
also anxious about money. The family for- 
tune, never very large, did not recover from 
losses sustained during the Tithe Wan. He 
was worried about mortgages, which swal- 
lowed the income from the little land that 
was left, and even about his inability to pay 
the rent of his own Dublin house. These 
political, social, and financial anxieties — the 
latter connected with the loss of land and 
home — have some bearing on Carmilla and 
the threats she represents, as Le Panu turns 
his anxieties into myth. 

In the following pages, as we exam- 
ine the complex negotiation of bringing Le 
Panu's text to the screen, we must thus keep 
in mind that the work will represent a com- 
plicated intertwining of factors traversing at 
least three sodo-historical planes: that of Le 
Panu's time, and the fact that the tale/ mov- 
ies can be read as an allegory or metaphor of 
Anglo-Irish relations; as a tum-of-the-cen- 
tury shift (with Dmcuiaappearing in 1697) in 
society's deeming what was permissible in 
female relations; and in light of the times in 
which the films themselves were made (the 
late-1960s and early-1970s), an era which 
grappled with the changing role of female 
sexuality made possible by the sexually-lib- 
erated '60s and the burgeoning women's 
movement of the '708. 

By 1970 Hammer's Draodb series 
was losing steam while the gradual relax- 
ation of censorship laws was making realis- 
tic depiction of sexand violenceon the screen 
possible. Hammer struck on the idea of 
taking maximum advantage of the new 
sexual permissiveness by injecting explicit 
nudity in its vampire product, and an adap 
tation of Le Panu's CanniIIa seemed to of^ 
the perfect opportunity/ justification for sudi 
an enterprise. The idea was not an entirely 
novel one— as already noted, Vampyr and 
Dracula's Daughter had already takm tenta- 
tive steps in the portrayal of female vam- 
pires. More significantly, some more recent 
films (BioodoRif Roses and Block Suru^, both 
of 1 961) had begun to tackle the subject mat- 
ter of lesbians somewhat more frankly. 
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However, the horror genre could not have 
anticipated the bold leap that the Hammer 
films were about to make with their depic- 
tion of explicit lesbian seduction coupled 
with copious amounts of female nudity. 

Some of the social and economic 
factors ieadiitg to this spate of exploitation 
films were unique to Britain, where the films 
weremade. British hlms were experiencing 
a sharp decline in attendance in the home 
market, and the U. S., once a dependable 
source of revenue for British films, was like- 
wise beginning to prove fickle in its accep- 
tance of product from the U. K. If the audi- 
ences were tired of the same old fare, the 
industry reasoned, why not give them a 
reworking of tried -arid-true formulae made 
more topically up-to-date via the injection of 
sex. Tudor Gates, the screenwriter of 
Hammer's 'Kamstein Trilogy," has even 
admitted to the pornographic appeal of the 
movies and cottcedes that these Aims were 
made as a direct challenge to the British 
Board of Film Censors. In Little Shoppe of 
Horrors, Gates has elaborated even further 
on the subject: "I went to see a number of 
Hanuner fUms. While I enjoyed them, the 
one thing that struck me was that they were 
terribly outdated, at least for the modem 
cinema-going public. That was the time 
over here when the floodgates of censorship 
opened. 1 felt that the thing to do was to 
bring Hammer Films up to the seventies. So 
I deliberately threw in all the nudes and all 
the lesbians and aU the rest of it." 

One of the ironies of the emergence 
of these lesbian-vampire films is that they 
raised relatively little concern among the 
censors — the ntain reason for this no doubt is 
that while their allure was Brmly rooted in 
pornography (through their employment of 
nudity, blood/gore, and much halation), 
they were nonetheless being presented in 
the "safe" fontasy structure of the horror 
genre. As Him historian David Hogan in 
Dark Romance: Sexuality in the Horror Film, 
has remarked: "The film's goings-on are 
outrageous, even offensive, if one is easily 
offended. But Hammer banked on the feet 
that horror films, a genre both despised and 
taken too lightly, would be able to get away 
with it. The studio was correct. The Vampire 
Lovers' [the first film in the Kamstein trilogy] 
parade of bare breasts, blood, and lesbian 
soul-kissing would have been censored to 
ribbons if presented in a 'realistic' con- 
text. . . Hammer's incautiousness, then, was 
so blatant that the censors could not perceive 
it." 

As an aside, it should likewise be 
noted that these films appeared just as the 
porno industry was be^nning to emerge 
from darkened back rooms and attain a cer- 
taindegreeofiecognitionand legitimacy. In 
the year 1970, the film Mona: The Virgin 


Hymph became the first hard-core porno- 
graphic film to see wide-release in commer- 
cial theatres in theUS. Shot in 16 mm, it was 
the first hard-core film to be filmed in color 
with synchronized sound. Within two years. 
Deep Throef, The Devil in Miss Jones, et. al. 
would follow. 

The studio began with a remark- 
ablystraightforward adaptation of LeFanu's 
Carmilla, which it was to call The Vampire 
Lovers. 

The film is faithful in its recreation 
of Le Fanu's text with two notable excep- 
tions: the opening and closing sequences 
present the narration of the tale from the 
vantage point of one of the male vampire 
hunters, and the images on the screen are fer 
more explicit than anything he Fanu would 


have been able to convey in his time. The 
ffaming structure is a significant deviation 
Horn tlw book in that the narrative is now 
positioned within patriarchal authority's 
point-of-view which, within the context of 
what we will be seeing on the screen, will 
effectively serve as a dimunition of the fe- 
male power/ aggressivity via appropriation 
by male vision. 

The casting of Ingrid Pitt in the role 
of Carmilla also somewhat alters the tone of 
the film as opposed to that created in the 
book: in the b(wk, Carmilla is described as 
being 1 8 years old and slender of build; Pitt 
is obviously in her mid-twenties, with a 
sturdy torso and large breasts. Madeline 
Smith, as Emma, Clarmilla's victim-target in 
the movie, contrasts nicely with Pitt: porce- 


Cannilla (Ingrid Pitt) is as much a victim as a victimizer. She speaks 
unhappily of the "ouel love" she must endure, and claims that she is forced 
to prey upon young women in order to maintain her youthful form. 
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lain-pale and slender of waist, she nonethe- 
less is extremely buxom, a further indication 
that beauty and breast-size were undoubt- 
edly key considerations in the casting of 
these female leads. 

Knee thestory and plot of the movie 
fairly faithfully follow that of the novella, 
there is no need to reiterate a further synop- 
sis here (see above); however, close exami- 
nation of a key sequence in the film will 
illustrate the lengths that the BImmakers 
have gone to to exploit the sexual permis- 
siveness of the times. Andrea Weiss in 
Vampire and Violets: Lesbians in Film accu- 
rately lays out Carmilla's initial seduction of 
Emma as follows: “Emma comes into 
Carmilla's bedroom whileCarmilla is taking 
a bath. First we see Ciarmilla in a medium 
shot, eyes averted off screen and naked faom 
the waist up in the bathtub. Her large breasts 
are center screen and dominate the shot. 
Then she turns as she rises, and we have a 
view of her entire torso from the back just as 
she drapes a towel around her. . . Carmilla 
walks to the mirror and sits so that her back 
is to the camera; we simultaneously see her 
naked back and, in the mirror reflection, her 
face, neck, shoulders and breasts (the stan- 
dard myth that vampires lack a reflection is 
dispensed with here in the service of pruri- 
ent interests). 

“In this bedroom scene, Carmilla is 
telling Emma to borrow one of her dresses, 
but first to take everything off underneath. 
Emma's hesitancy, “What will my father say?' 
and Carmilla's reassurance, 'He will enjoy it, 
as all men do,' further speaks to the plea- 
sures of the male spectator and establishes 


thecontextinwhichtoview what follows. A 
half-naked Carmilla chases a half-naked 
Emma around the room, and they land con- 
venientlyonthebed. We see them embrace, 
and then for a moment a lamp in the fore- 
ground obstructs our view. . . The bulbous, 
symmetrical shape of the lampatonceshields 
our view of the women and symbolically 
recreates the fetishized breast imagery in the 
foreground of the shot." Weiss's only sig- 
nificant omission here is the passing over of 
Emma's disrefoing. Having been instructed 
to remove everj^ing underneath, Emma 
rather shyly removed her blouse and under- 
garment, revealing lier breasts to the viewer. 
Thusitisbyno means solely Pitt’s/Carmilla's 
body that is put on display here for the 
viewer-voyeur. 

A seduction scene occurring later 
in the film is even more bold in that it goes 
beyond the mere presentation of nudity to 
actually depict what is quite clearly a lesbian 
encounter. Carmilla iscomfortingatroubled 
Emma, who is sitting up, clothed, in bed. 
Gently stroking her cheek and shoulders, 
she begins to kiss Emma on her cheeks as her 
hands quietly remove thedress off of Emma's 
shoulders. As Emma's dress falls to her 
waist, Carmilla lowers her initiate's head to 
the pillow, kissing her all the while. 
Carmilla's kisses gradually travel down 
Emma's neck and collarbone as she simulta- 
neously begins to grasp Emma's breast in 
her hand. As Carmilla begins to kiss Emma's 
breasts the camera cuts to an extreme close- 
up of Emma's face, which somehow man- 
ages to simultaneously convey innocence, 
bewilderment, and ecstasy. The encounter 


endsonthisclose-up,asanabnipt cut moves 
us forward into the film's narrative. The 
sequence is astonishing in its power of sug- 
gestion: while the nudity is indeed explicit 
and the kissing soft and s^uctive, the viewer 
is left feelitrg (s)he has seen far more than has 
actually been enacted — part of the reason for 
this is that so little room is left for doubt as to 
what transpires after we take our leave of the 
two women; it is quite obvious that a lesbian 
sexual encounter has been consummated. 
Part of the power of The Vampire Lovers rests 
in its ability via nudity and suggestion to 
imply hard-core sexual acts. 

One important aspect of the film is 
therelativesofteningof the female vampire's 
earthly predicament: unlike Dreyeri s f^ale 
vampire, Carmilla is not merely the sexual 
juggernaut and victimizer as described 
al»ve, but also a tragic figtire. As David 
Hogan has noted: “Carmilla is as much a 
victim as a victimizer. She speaks unhappily 
of the 'cruel love' she must endure, and 
claims that she is forced to prey upon young 
women in order to maintain her own youth- 
ful form. Carmilla is a tragic figure because 
she is aware that each misdeed further erodes 
her slender humanity. She struggles to resist 
the dark forces that urge heron, ^t cannot." 

The tone of the film is true to Le 
Fanu's novella in its capturing of Gothic 
atmosphere; castles, manor houses, grave- 
yardsshrouded in eerie mists, and the world 
of the aristocracy are all convincingly con- 
veyed — what the Hammer Studio lacked in 
budgets it more than made up for by the 
judicious use of miniatures and the innova- 
tive use of lighting tocover the relati ve cheap- 
ness ofits sets. Indeed, the setting among the 
aristocracy is of key impxntance in that it 
conveys a distinct class bias on the vampire's 
part, for while Carmilla lovingly seduces the 
aristocratic Emma — one may even say 
"courts" her — other victims (servants, peas- 
ants, etc.) are quicklydispatched in her blood- 
lust. A countess herself, of the once noble 
Kamstein lineage, Carmilla establishes "re- 
lationships" only among the gentry of like 
stations in life. 

Through its unrestrained use of 
nudity and graphic female-on-female sex. 
The Vampire Lovers may be read as a visual 
reworking of Le Fanu's sympathetic lesbian 
vampire into a male pornographic fantasy. 
Naked women are p>rominent]y put on dis- 
play and the engagement in lesUan sexual 
acts, only coyly depicted here, has become a 
requisite trope of all subsequent hard-core 
pornographic films. However, if the film 
plays to male fantasies it also raises some 
disturbing questions concerning the patriar^ 
chal order: if Carmilla can so easily seduce 
(and by implication satisfy) her female ini- 
tiates, is this not threatening to the role of the 
male in the sexual hierarchy? If this woman 


While Carmilla (Pitt) lovingly seduces the aristocratic Emma, other victims 
(servants, peasants, etc) are quickly dispatched in her blood-lust 
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In the climax of THE VAMPIRE LOVERS Peter Cushing is able to stake the 
helpless Camilla (Ingrid Pitt); symbolically/ the males are forcefully 
reappropriating the phallus and vehemently thrusting it into the deviant 
woman. 


can fulfill her female partners' sexual needs, 
where is there any need for the mak in this 
sexual universe? 

One possible answer is that the 
threat to the male order is alleviated by the 
very genre in which the film is presented. 
The sexual encounters are not in reality be- 
tween two women, but rather between a 
woman and a supernatural being — this per- 
mits a certain distantiation for the male 
viewer and involves a softening of the per- 
ceived threat of the female in possession of 
the phallus (i. e. vampire fangs as phallus 
capable of penetration, etc.): "By showing 
the lesbian as a vampire-rapist who violates 
and destroys her victim, men alleviate their 
fears that lesbian love could create an alter- 
nate model, that two women without coer- 
cion or morbidity might prefer one another 
to a man. . . When the lesbian is also a 
vampire, (the man) also has an added expla- 
nation for the attraction one woman might 
have for another. It is not he who is inad- 
equate; he is competing with supernatural 
powers. A man who offers his woman life 
through his sexual potency (symbolized by 
sperm) cannot compete with the vampire 
who sucks away her life (symbolized by 
blood). Instead, he must destroy the vam- 
pire — the lesbian — who threatens male 
power through sexual attacks on women." 
(Bonnie Zimmerman in Pianks of Reason.) 
Needless to say. The Vampire Lovers ends 
with the males forcefully reappropriating 
the phallus (in the guise of the state to be 
driven through the female vampire's heart) 
and vehemently thrusting it into the deviant 
woman. This aberrant being, unable to en- 
dure the male's penetration, ultimately suc- 
cumbs and dies. 'The mixture of thanatos 
and eros is especially appropriate in this 
instance: in Elizabethan times "to die" was 
used as a euphemism for orgasm, and the 
French still occasionally refer to sexual cli- 
max as "la petite mort." With the male's 
sexual supremacy thus reestablished and 
the patriarchal o^er successfully restored, 
the film ends with things once more "as they 
should be," at least according to the prevail- 
ing religious and social mores of the era in 
which the movie is set. 

TheVampireLooers was hugely suc- 
cessful and the Hammer Studio realiz^ tre- 
mendous profits from this inexpensively 
made film — the vampire genre had seem- 
ingly experienced a new lease on life and, 
n^less to say, a sequel was called for. 
HavingalieadyexhaustedtheCarmilla story 
by remaining so true to Le Fanu's text in The 
Vampire Lovers, the subsequent films soon 
abandoned all pretense of faithfulness to 
their literary origins artd instead concen- 
trated on what had made the first film so 
successful — the female nudity and the overt 
sexuality of its protagonist. 


The first of the two sequels, Lust for 
a Vampire, at least managed to retain the 
principal character of Cannilla, descendant 
of the Kamsteins. The film opens with the 
resurrection of the deceased Mircalla, one of 
Carmilla's anagrams, by two of her devo- 
tees: a buxom village lass has been abducted 
for sacrifice to bring Mircalla back from the 
dead. Laid atop Mircalla’s cofiin, her throat 
is slit with the ensuing flow of blood chan- 
neled inside the casket, seeping through the 
burial shroud covering the desicated corpse. 
As the blood soaks through the gauze and 
into the corpse's mouth a gradual transfor- 
mation takes place: wher^s we had only 
previously been able to discern skeletal re- 
iiuiins beneath the cloth, a body now slowly 
takes shape — first the veins fill out with the 
flow of life's blood, then themuscular tone of 
an actiul human form develops, and finally 
the full substance of an entire body is in 
evidence. As the body slowly rises from its 
prone state into a sitting position, the blood- 
soaked shroud slowly fells away, first re- 
vealing the head and finally exhibiting the 
entirenakedtorsooftheoccupant. Whatwe 
are confrortted with has become one of the 
most femous images in recent horror film 
historyra beautiful blond woman, with blood 
dripping from her fenged mouth and trick- 
ling down to cover her bare breasts. 

After this shocking introduction, 
we next see Mircalla in a girls' finishing 
school situated near Karnstein castle — the 


situation is almost comical in its obvious- 
ness, since the presence of nubile young 
women now affords the filmmakers numer- 
ous opportunities to confront us with fe- 
males in various states of undress and na- 
kedness as they bathe in the evening, etc. 
Mircalla seems especially attracted to one 
female student, seducing her more through 
acalm presence and nobility of carriage th^ 
anything else. Asthecamera takes us through 
the girls' living quarters at night (with d\e 
girls getting ready for bed, wldch of course 
involves disrobing and washing at basins), 
we come across Mircalla and her roommate. 
Mircalla seems quiet and 5ubdued,and when 
asked if anything is wrong she replies she 
hasamildhirada^e. Her companion replies 
that she knows just the remedy and stands 
behind Mircalla, gently massaging the back 
of her neck and shoulders; as the shoulder 
straps of Mircalla's nightgown fall off her 
shoulders and down to her waist (exposing 
her breasts), her roommate tenderly kisses 
her cheek and neck and coos into her ear that 
theyTl slip out for a moonlight swim later. 
The interlude is disrupted as the assistant 
headmistress sweeps through aimoundng 
lights out— only then do the two girls break 
away from one another. 

While the midnight rendezvous 
does indeed take place, with the requisite 
nude swim, it comes as no real surprise to the 
viewer when the body of the comely room- 
mate is later fotmd with bite wounds on her 
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LUST FOR A VAMPIRE differs from THE VAMPIRE LOVERS in that 
Miicalla is nearly saved or redeemed by the love of a man, Richard Lestrange 
(Michael Johnson), one of the instructors at her school (right). 


throat and breast. The rest of the film fills 
itself out with the e)cpected array of maleand 
female victims, culminating with the true 
identity of Mircalla/Carmilla eventually 
exposed and her meeting a fiery death (with 
stake in heart) amid the burning ruins of 
Kamstein castle. What makes the film most 
noteworthy is the way it deviates from its 
predecessor in two key respects: the lesbian- 
vampire is far more passive here as the ac- 
tress, Yutte Stensgaa^, exudes a cold, akxrf 
beauty (but still with a distinct preference for 
females); ("Stensgaard is blonde and blank- 
faced. . . Sangster's jackhammer approach to 
perverse sexuality could have been disgust- 
ing if not for the curiously detached quality 
actress Yutte Stensgaard brought to her in- 
terpretation of Mircalla"{David Hogan))and 
the significant fact that Mircalla is nearly 
saved or redeemed by the love of a man, 
Richard Lestrange, one of the instructors at 
her school who is entranced by her beauty. 
Mircalla actually makes love with the man in 
an elaborately choreographed lovemaking 
sequence (privileging her nude body, of 
course, not his) that is accompanied by the 
ballad, Strange Love, on the soundtrack. The 
addition of the song, the time accorded the 
sequence, the obvious pleasure Mircalla is 
exp»eriencing, (the fact that she reaches or- 
gasm is conveyed through the intage of what 
has since become a cliche; we are given a shot 
of her hand clutching the grass upon which 
she is laying. The hand gesttire here of this 
female vampire plays as an interesting in- 
version on the typic^ motif of the vampire's 


clawing hand, but as S. S. Prawer has noted 
in CflJigan's Children: The Film as Tale of Ter- 
ror, "The link between vampiric and coital 
delights has been brought out more and 
more openly by the facial expression and 
bodily contortions of the actors and actresses 
who have portrayed vampires and their vic- 
timsinlhelasttwentyyears. Themotifofthe 
clawing hand — thearchetypal image of men- 
ace in terror-films of the 'silent' as well as 
'sound' period — has thus assumed a more 
openly sexual meaning than the older mov- 
ies dared to give it." 

The fact that she doesn't bare her 
fangs and bite him in the neck (which is what 
the viewer is anticip)ating, after all) signals 
this as a key moment of the film. Mircalla's 
ability to enjoy sex with a man, and seem- 
ingly even falling in love with him (some- 
thing inconceivable for Carmilla in The Vam- 
pire Lovers ), is consonant with her more 
passive demeanor throughout the film — 
while she had already seemed visually less 
threatening than Ingrid Rtt'saggressive char- 
acterization, her physical menace has now 
been significantly diminished. Rendered 
susceptible to masculine domestication via 
the phallus, her nude body, so often put on 
display throughout the film, has now been 
clearly coded as a site of male voyeuristic 
objectification. 

Lust for a Vampire was enough of a 
box-office success to warrant another se- 
quel, and later in 1971 Hammer released 
Tipmso/EpiJ. Except for the character Baron 
Kamstein, who is the principal vampire in 


the film, all associations with the Le Fanu 
text have been removed. The very fact that 
the lead vampire of this film is male signals 
the movie's nearly complete dissociation 
from its predecessors. The plot revolves 
around the conflict between the debauchery 
of Baron Kamstein and an extremist Puritan 
group led by Gtistav Weil (Peter Cushing). 
Weil has two nieces staying with him, played 
by the identical twins Madeleiite and Mary 
Collinson — the Collinson twins had earlier 
attained a degree of rtotoriety by becoming 
Playboy magazine's first Horn "I^ymates of 
the Month." By employing twins who had 
already become famous for discarding their 
clothes for pictorials in a mass-marketed 
periodical, the Hammer Studio was clearly 
signalling to the audience that the emphasis 
in this movie would be less on the super- 
natural and more on the lascivious. 

'The two twins possess very differ^ 
ent personalities and natures: theone, chaste, 
demure and acquiescent; the other, strong- 
willed, assertive, and far more liberal. The 
"bad" twin is bitten and vampirized, and in 
the village's subsequent determination to 
put an end to the Kamstein curse once-artd- 
fbr-all, the innocent twin is arrested and 
nearly burned at thestake. Saved in the nick 
of time, the evil twin is beheaded and Baron 
Kamstein himself meets his demise. As has 
been noted by numerous writers, the film 
marks the epitome of the Kamstein series' 
unqualified objectification of the woman in 
its : 1) utilization of more nudity than ever 
before in the trilogy, 2) near absence of 
lesbianism (although a fondness for biting 
the female breast continues), and 3) plot that 
heavily emphasizes patriarchy. 

In Hammer and Beyond: The Brifisli 
Horror film Peter Hutchingsconunents, "The 
fact that the rebellious, independent twin is 
presented as unequivocally evil while the 
obedient twin, the one who in effect knows 
her place, is virtue personified immediately 
lends a misogynist tone tothe proceed- 
ings. . . Both (Weil and Kamstein) seek to 
dominate women in various ways. . . It is 
significant that Carmilla herself makes only 
a fleeting appearance and that the 
lesbianism whi^ previously had signalled, 
albeit in a compromised fashion, a female 
desire separate from male definitions has 
been almost entirely removed." 

While the movie did respectably 
well at the box-office, it did not live up to the 
studio's expectations and it was becoming 
clear that the novelty of the female-vampire 
genie was beginning to wear thin. Twins of 
Evil was to be Hammer's last lesbian/ fe- 
male-vampire film and the studio itself was 
soon to leave the scene entirely. 

"Outside of male pornography, the 
lesbian vampire is the most persistent les- 
bian image in the history of the dnenta." 
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The veiy fact that the principal vampire in TWINS OF EVIL is a male signals 
the movie's nearly complete dissociation from its predecessors. Here Count 
Kamstein (Damien Thomas) finds a willingconvert in the guise of Madeleine 
Collinson. 


(Andrea Weiss) 

Sheridan Le Fanu's Carmilla, ap- 
pearing in the Iasi quarter of the nineteenth 
century, was rich in subtexts and themes 
submerged just below the surface — whether 
this wasdone intentionally or subscondously 
by the author is, of course, open to debate. 
What is not debatable is the fact that all 
works of ait are the result of complex fac- 
tors — social, historical, economic, personal, 
etc., — that have come to bear on the artist 
who is producing the work. The possibility 
that Carmilla could be read as a metaphor for 
the state of Anglo-Irish relations and the 
changing perceptions as to what was consid- 
ered acceptable regarding intimacy among 
female faiends towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century was no doubt more obvious 
at the time of its writing than it is to today's 
reader — by the time the novella was trans- 
formed into The Vampire Lovers, the audience 
was largely oblivious to such historical traces 
encoded vrithinthefilm. However, just as Le 
Fanu's novella was a reflection of numerous 
cultural factors of 1871, so was Hammer's 
"Kamstein Trilogy" a representation of the 
state of Anglo-American society a full cen- 
tury later. 

The frank representation of female 
sexuality in all three movies would not have 
been possible a mere five years earlier but is 
rather the result of these specific films being 
made at a crucial juncture in the evolution of 
western society — namely, at the moment of 


convergence of the sexual liberation of the 
late 1%03 and the birth of the nascent 
women's movement of the early 1970s. The 
more liberal attitudes of these times led to a 
candor in films that heretofore had been 
undreamed of: with films such as Antonioni's 
Blow Up of 1966 and the Swedish film I Am 
Curious — Yellow of 1967-68, nudity and ex- 
plicit sex scenes had begun to make inroads 
(and even achieve a degree of respectability) 
in mainstream filmmaking. This develop- 
ment directly led to the downfall in the U.S. 
of the Production Code in 1%8 and the 
implementation of the ratings system in its 
stead. The intertvrining of these two move- 
ments is one of the most significant develop- 
ments in the annals of history: with the sexu- 
ally liberated late-sixties (and the accompa- 
nying "free love" attitudes, etc.,), women 
were able to acknowledge their sexual im- 
pulses openly for the first time; with the birth 
of the women's movement in the seventies, 
women went beyond merely acknowledg- 
ing their sexual needs to demand equality 
with men, as well as explicitly demanding 
sexual gratification (the point being made 
that women could likewise experience, and 
were now demanding, orgasms). It is per- 
haps in light of these developments that The 
Vampire Lovers. Lust for a Vampire and Twins 
of Evil can most fruitfully be examined. 

While such developments undoubt- 
edly marked great strides forward in the 
cause of women's rights, they were also ac- 


companied by an increase in anxiety on the 
part of the males in society: having estab- 
lished cultures firmly grounded in the belief 
of the superiority of the male (i. e. patriar- 
chy), men now found themselves being 
threatened both as the unquestioned leaders 
of civilization as well as the dominant mem- 
bers (pun intended) in sexual transactions. 
As if that were not enough, another alterna- 
tive was also beginning to come to light 
during the course of the women's move- 
ment, namely that some females wereopenly 
opting for lesbian relationships both for 
sexual gratification and emotional nourish- 
ment. 

These historical developments 
make any reading of lesbian-vampire films 
made at the turn of the decade problematic 
since they were produced when the sexual 
liberation of the '60s was in full bloom but 
the women's movement of the '70s had not 
yet (arguably) seen its fruition. Even femi- 
nist critics with much at stake in the issue 
cannot agree on how to interpret the films, 
ergo: "Since feminism between 1970 and 
1973 was not yet perceived as a fundamental 
threat, men could enjoy the sexual thrill pro- 
vided by images of lesbian vampires steal- 
ing women and sometimes destroying men 
in the process. The creators of those im- 
ages — like the pornographic filmmakers who 
appeal to male fantasies with scenes of lesbi- 
anism — must have felt secure enough in thar 
power and that of their primary male audi- 
ence to flirt with lesbianism and female vio- 
lence against men." (Bonnie Zimmerman) 
While, writing about the same time period of 
1 970 and specifically about the film TTie Vam- 
pire Lovers, Andrea Weiss writes: 
"Strengthened by participation in conscious- 
ness-raising groups, many women across 
the United States and in Europe demanded 
sexual pleasure and sexual equality with 
their husbands and boyfriends, and many 
more left these men and proclaimed their 
lesbianism. Under such circumstances, men 
understandably felt their domiitant social 
position to be dangerously threatened." 

While these readings of the lesbian- 
vampire films may appear to be contradic- 
tory, they are not necessarily mutually-ex- 
clusive, and a psychoanalytic examination 
of the films and their presentation of the 
lesbian theme reveals an uneasy coexistence 
of these two interpretations. 

Common troptes can be found in all 
three films that are indeed symptomatic of 
male fears and anxieties.in relation to the 
aggressive female. Perhaps the most obvi- 
ous is that of the fear of female bonding to the 
point of exclusion of the male — the need for 
the malebecomes,ifyou will, redundant. As 
already noted above, males themselves had 
already become aware of the "dangers" of 
close female companionship and by the end 
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of the nineteenth century had started to re- 
define such relationships as deviant in an 
effort to contain them and reassert male au- 
thority. Lesbian relationships call into ques- 
tion the matter of male supremacy on at least 
two fronts — that of the sexual, as well as 
societal-authoritarian leadership. If women 
can hnd sexual gratification without the ben- 
efit of the male, then obviously the entire 
system of social norms as established within 
the patriarchal construct is in danger of be- 
ing replaced by this sexual-social alterna- 
tive. In this light, Carmilla/Mircalla repre- 
sents a definite threat to male supremacy in 
her ability to seduce and sexually satisfy the 
women in her orbit. Such "aberrant" desires 
clearly represent, by extension, the female's 
wish to usurp male power and authority and 
to dissociate herself from the male world. 

The most obvious source of sexual 
gratification between women is the mouth, 
and the vampire film, by its very definition, 
emphasizestheprimacyoflhe mouth. Given 
that the vampire in question here is female, a 
wholeothersetofissuescomes into play. As 
Carol Clover has observed: ". . .The vampire 
film. . . through its symbolic displacement of 
'real' or genital sex onto mouths or necks, 
with which women and men are equally 
well endowed, allows for a full set of trans- 
gressive gender exchanges." (Carol Qover, 
Men, Women, and Chain Saios: Gender in the 
Modem Horror Film.) Theallureofthemoutlt 
as the primary site of erotic experience in the 
lesbian-vampire films has bmn ranarked 
upon by most writers on these films and it 
presents a double problematic for the viewer: 
as an inviting orifice it represents a duplica- 
tion of the vagina by the female, and via its 
penetrating fongs/ teeth it also embodies the 
phallic potency usually attributed only to 
the male. Thus, if the lesbian-vampire is 
sexuaUy threatening to the male as a viable 
meansof displacing him asa necessary sexual 
partner for other women, she is likewise a 
source of male aiudety regarding the castra- 
tion complex — with her fanged mouth she is 
the vagina dentata, capable of both penetra- 
tion and castration. It is in this light that the 
final decapitation of the vampire is so impor- 
tant; by severing the head and its all-too- 
active mouth, the vampire has been effec- 
tively castrated, (significantly, Carmilla can 
only bedestroyed in The Vampire Laversonce 
she is located at rest and unresisting in her 
coffin — thus the theme of male inadequacy 
that is present throughout the film carries 
over even into the lesbian-vampire's death, 
with patriarchal victory {represented here 
by decapitation/castrationl achieved only 
through the total passivity of the threatening 
female) permitting "normal" male society to 
reassert its authority as sole possessor of the 
"legitimate" phallus. The importance of the 
phallus, penetration and castration-anxiety 
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An extremist Puritan group led by Pe- 
ter Cushing commits acts of debauch- 
ery just as bad as those acts committed 
by the vampires. Here, a woodman’s 
daughter (IGrsten Kindholm) is an in- 
nocent victim who is burned at the 
stake, from TWINS OF EVIL. 

also brings up an important subtext of these 
lesbian-vampire filins, namely the role of 
bodily fluids. To briefly address but a few 
takes on the matter "The vampire's thirst for 
blood and the association of blood with men- 
struation makes mocking reference to fe- 
male life-giving capacities, inverting them 
into life-taking ones" — Andrea Weiss. "A 
nightly visit from a beautiful or frightful 
being, who first exhausts the sleeper with 
passionate embraces and then withdraws 
from him (her) a vital fluid; all this can point 
only to a natural and common process, 
namely to nocturnal emissions accompanied 
with dreams of a more or less erotic nature. 
In the unconscious mind blood is commonly 
an equivalent for semen. . . in the Vampire 
superstition. . . the simple idea of the vital 
fluid being withdrawn through an exhaust- 
ing love embrace is complicated by more 
perverse forms of sexuality," — Ernest Jones, 
OntheNightmare. "The vampiric act erf suck- 
ing blood, sapping the life fluid of a victim so 
that the victim in turn becomes a vampire, is 
similar to the female role of milking the 
sperm of the male during intercourse" — 
Unda Williams, When a Woman Looks. 

If the issues raised above actively 
represent the male's fear of the aggressive 
femaleintheselesbian-vampire films, itmust 
likewise be noted that there are numerous 
efforts todeflate the danger that these beings 
present to the male order. One way in which 
the lesbian-vampire's threat is suMy dimin- 
ished is in her persistent portrayal as being 
narcissistic; male patriarchy has long ratio- 
nalized one woman's physit^and emotional 
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attraction to another as being based in self- 
infotuation and narcissism, i. e. unnatural. 
WhiletheHammertrilogyisalready dealing 
with the vampire as a supernatural being, it 
further emphasizes the unnaturalness of the 
lesbian aspects of these relationships by its 
playing up of the narcissism of the vampires 
via several striking visual images — ^in Turns 
of Evil the bold use of identical twins in the 
two key roles makes the point ^ly explic- 
itly; in The Vampire Lavers the imagery is 
somewhat more subtle as, following the ini- 
tial seduction described above, Emma does 
indeed dress up in one of Carmilla's dresses, 
and as the two descend the staircase to go to 
dinner, their similar looks have becomequite 
marked. The similarity is all the more sig- 
nificant since up to this point the differences 
between the women had been emphasized: 
Carmilla, olive-skinned, sturdy, somewhat 
older, and Emma, being of fair complexion, 
more slight of build, and younger. The ini- 
tiate-lover has indeed been made over into 
her partner's image, and the male rational- 
ization that lesbians are actually only ca- 
pable of loving themsdves has been effec- 
tively introduced, thereby partially neutral- 
izing the male anxiety of the lesbian as a 
viable competitor for the "normal" female. 

A further effort to offset the fear of 
lesbian love is evident in the films' constant 
emphasizing of the female breast as the locus 
of activity — abundantly put on display for 
the (male) viewer, the breast is likewise the 
central point of contact for the vampire and 
her initiates throughout these films as the 
vampires not only caress the breasts in se- 
duction but also demonstrate a penchant for 
h'tin^theirfemalevictimsonthebreast. By 
having the lesbian-vampire so breast-fixated, 
the lesbian sexual attraction is clearly being 
defined as infentile in nature and associated 
with a pre-Oedipal phase of development. 
"Both solid and fluid, and representing 
motherand lover, breasts — like the vampire's 
mouth — symbolically embrace contradic- 
tions. . . In Taros of Evil the breast imagery 
creates a kind of visual spectacle. . . detoed 
by male spectatorial pleasure." (Andrea 
Weiss). With the supposedly threatening 
females thus rationalized as being retarded 
in their sexual development, male anxiety at 
the possibility of inter-female lovemakiitg as 
a viable alternative to heterosexuality has 
been effectively assuaged and the female 
bodies displayed on the screen ate now avail- 
able for male pleasure as non-threatening 
objects for the male gaze. 

Anally, the« lesbian-vampire films 
maybe read as reworkings of the cl^ic love 
triangle found in so many traditional narra- 
tives, with the variation being that here we 
have a man and a female vampire battling 
for possession of a woman. R^ily recog- 
nizable as a conventional narrative format. 


the male viewer finds himself on familiar 
terrain in regards to basic plot structure — 
yet another means of reducing the threat to 
the male in such a potentially subversive 
film genre. Male lean are also lessened by 
the means in which the women of these 
films — both the vampires and their vic- 
tims — are visually represented: no attempt 
is made to make these women look "butch" 
or otherwise coded as being outside the tra- 
ditional heterosexual universe. On the con- 
trary, the women are very much the physical 
embodiment of the typical male's concep- 
tion of the perfect woman: 

. .The lesbian vampire is still vi- 
sually coded as feminine; she has long hair, 
large breasts, pale white skin, and wears 
floor-length, translucent dresses. . .The les- 
bian vampire fits the stereotype, not of the 
marmish lesbian, but of the white, feminine 
heterosexual woman." (Andrea Weiss) 

While it could be argued that such 
physical attributes add to the vampire's threat 
by enabling her to "pass" as heterosexual 
and being neither lesbian nor vampire, the 
visual aspects of these women nonetheless 
make them less monstrous to males and, 
seemingly, more easily conquerable. The 
seduction of Mircalla by Lestrange in Lust far 
a Vampire and the evil twin's attraction to 
Baron Kamstein in Tictns of Evil are ex- 
amples of the desiring female's susceptibil- 
ity to male prowess. 


The final dilution of the lesbian- 
vampire's potential threat to male superior- 
ity rests in the fact that she is not, of course, 
merely another woman — she is an agent of 
the supernatural, and it is never really a ques- 
tion of the male being supplanted by a fe- 
male but rather of fighting an unnatural or 
monstrous being. This places the male pro- 
tagonists of the films fii^y within the clas- 
sical trajectory of the male hero coming to 
the rescue of the helpless female. Not really 
attracted to another woman but rather fall- 
ing under the curse of an inhuman being, the 
heroines of the films are released from their 
spells as the male heroes reappropriate the 
phallus (the stake), forcefully thrust it into 
the aberrant female, and reassert their domi- 
nant role in society. 

"The masculine subject can accept 
the image of woman's pleasure only on the 
condition that, having constructed it, he may 
inscribe himself within it, and thus 
reappiopriate it even at the cost of its (or her) 
destruction." (Raymond Bellour, Camera 
Obscura) 

The Hammer Studio's "Kamstein 
Trilogy," and Sheridan Le Fanu's Camilla, 
embrace many of the motifs and sigiufiers 
common to the modem horror film; one 
readily recognizes the presence of Noel 
Carroll's notion of horror as a combination 
of fear and disgust (note the quotation cited 
where Laura exclaims: 'T experienced a 


strange and tumultuous excitement that was 
pleasurable, ever and anon, mingled with a 
vague sense of fear and disgiist" created by 
the monstrous (the monstrous being some- 
thing which can't be rationally explained 
and also defined by its impurity, i. e. the 
breaking of cultural boundaries); one is also 
presented with the combined tropes of the 
figuration of the monstrous as fendnine and 
the figuration of the female as the privileged 
victim of the monster; artd in the films in- 
spired by Le Fanu's work, one sees a literal- 
ization of horror that certainly was not pos- 
sible within the Victorian strictures within 
which Le Fanu was writing. However, the 
question of patriarchy and the nuclear fam- 
ily in these works, either in its presentation 
or in its relative absence, while less obvious, 
is also of central importance. 

The "absent mother" is a theme 
common to all the works: in Le Fanu's 
Camilla, Laura is motherless and surrounded 
by ineffectual surrogates in the form of gov- 
ernesses; The Vampire Lovers finds Emma 
likewise without a mother and overseen by 
a (largely) ineffective fether; the females at 
the girls' school in Lust for a Vamfnre suc- 
cumb to Mircalla's charms because they are 
controlled not by loving mothers but rather 
by domineering headmistresses; and the 
twins in Tiw'ns Evil are staying with their 
aunt and uncle, their own fether and mother's 
absence left unexplained. 

It is thus the absence of the mother 
figure, coupled with the relative weakness 
of paternal authority, that enables female 
power to become bound up with the mater- 
nal, permitting the temporary collapse of 
patriarchal order and the ascension of the 
powerful-threatening mother figure. The 
lesbian-vampire fills a void for many of her 
victims, making them easy prey for her femi- 
nine wiles. If such a thematic is in itself a 
transgression of usual societal norms, it 
should come as no surprise that such subver- 
sive behavior is not ultimately permitted to 
win out in the end since the texts themselves 
were created by a male writer and filmmak- 
ers working patently within the traditional 
patriarchal construct. Toying with the pos- 
sibility of thecollapse of tlK patriarchal struc- 
ture and permitting the rise of the desiring 
and active female is one thing — allowing 
them to ultimately reign victorious and en- 
dure is quite another. As one writer has 
expressed it; 

"The Kamstein. . . films from the 
1970s, which do tend to push aside. . . 
figures of patriarchal authority, are fer more 
challenging to pre-existinggeneric structures 
and conventions in their positing of a desir- 
ing, active female subject. . . It is a challenge 
which is quickly contained and neutralist. 
FemaledesireinTTieVumpireLOTers is made 
increasingly subject to a male authority as 


Both Weil (Cushing) and Count Kamstein seek to dominate women in 
different ways: here the iimocent Maria (Mary Collinson) defies a member 
of a fanatical band sworn to destroy witches and vampires, from TWINS OF 
EVIL. 
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that mini<ycle progresses, while the power 
of the mother is even more tentatively pre- 
sented. What these films offer then is a 
definite rupture within British horror, a 
moment of potential change, a partial mov- 
ing away ^m an objectification of the fe- 
male, which is quickly closed down." 
(Hutchings) 

Flirting with potentially volatile, 
even revolutionary, subject matter, the films 
are in reality just that — flirtations, or teases. 
By the end of the movies, threatening 
women have been put in their places (in- 
deed, killed ofO, and patriarchal order has 
been restored. The possibility of a desiring 
female subject has b^n employed solely as a 
justification to indulge in some soft-core 
pornography — the nude bodies put on dis- 
play, in l«bian embrace or otherwise, are 
indeed there to attract (and hold) the male 
gaze and play to his fantasies. The porno 
films that were to emerge a year or so later 
would obligingly contain more explicit se- 
quences of lesbian sex for the male vievrer's 
delectation, thereby forever destroying any 
connection of lesbian eroticism with the idea 
of it potentially being Art. But for a couple of 
fleeting years at the beginning of the seven- 
ties, male viewers could sit in a darkened 
room and witness a Gothic world of castles, 
graveyards, aristocrats, voluptuous women, 
and vampires unfold before them, seduced 
by the illusion of a sexy, artistic experience. 


Cannilla (Ingrid Pitt) represents a defi- 
nite threat to male supremacy in her 
ability to seduce and sexually satisfy 
the women in her orbit Such "aber- 
rant" desires clearly represent the 
female's wish to usurp male power and 
authority. 
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SURVIVING 

THE LOST 
WORLDS OF 
HAMMER 

BY/OHNPARNUM 


Beginning in 1957, Hammer Stu- 
dios of Great Britain chilled audiences around 
the world by remaking many of the black 
and white Universal honor films of the thir- 
ties and forties. Frankenstein, Dracula, the 
Wolf Man, the Mummy, and the Phantom of 
the Opera were some of the classic monsters 
resiurected from that Golden Age of Horror 
that were given Hammer's new color treat- 
ment. They pried open the vaults of other 
studios also in their search forexciting ideas; 
The Man Who Could Cheat Death was a 
Technicolor remake of Paramount's Man In 
Half Moon Street and House of Fright (or The 
Tu)oFaaeso/Dr./etylI)wasan unusual updat- 
ing of the Jekyll and Hyde theme so bril- 
liantly produced several decades before by 
Paramotint and MGM. E\^ the 1939 Hound 
of the Basixrmlles from 2(hh Century-Fox was 
adapted by Hammer, with Peter Cushing 
providingthedefinitive portrayal of Sherlock 
Holmes. And these adaptations always 
meant intelligently product thrillers deck^ 
out in gbrious color with the added never- 
befbre-beheld realism of blood, gore, dis- 
creet sex, and, later, more blatant nudity. 

Then in the mid-sixties, while 
searching around for different storylines. 
Hammer rediscovered the lost world theme. 
Their first foray into unknown lartds was a 
remake of the oft-filmed She, the story of 
Ayesha . . . that beautiful ruler of a mythical 
kingdom who remained young for 20(X) years 
until the reincantation of a former lover re- 
turned to her. The first version of the film 
was made in 1899 by that extraordirtary 
Frenchman George Melies, and the 65-foot 
long short has been labeled oneof the screen's 
first science-fantasy films. Other silent adap- 
tations followed, but the first talking She was 
produced by Merian C. Cooper who gave it 
the same flamboyant treatment he did for his 
classic ape flick. Helen Gahagan portrayed 
the wid^ queen and, later when she ran for 
Congress, tried to buy up all the RKO prints 


which she considered an embarrassment to 
her. So when Hammer's Michael Carreras 
produced Shein 1965, the tale may have been 
quite an imaginative departure for younger 
audiences rtot acquainted with thel^novel 
by H. Rider Haggard. 

Carreras chose Ursula Andress for 
the title role of Ayesha, or She-Who-Waits, 
and relative film newcomerjohn Richardson 
as the sun-tanned adventurer Leo Vincey for 
whom 9ie awaits. Tossed in for good mea- 
sure are Hammer stalwarts Peter Cushing as 
Leo's fellow traveler Major Holly and Chris- 
topher Lee as Billali, Ayesha's traitress high 
priest. These two veteran actors are perhaps 
the most believable in the film, outshining 
the wooden Richardson and the beautiful 
but talentless Andress. Just watch Cushing 
awaken from a deep sleep when Richardson 
shows him a treasure ntap ... his excited 
gestures for this simple feat are entertaining 
and truly professional. 

The opening credits of She are ex- 
ceptionally jarring, altematingbetween shots 
of lush tropical foliage witha seductive score 
from James Bernard and screaming natives 
on the warpath. It then shifts to I^lestine 
where Leo and Holly and their valet Job 
(played for comic relief by Berrrard Cribbins) 
sit in a market cafe watching the sexual 
writhings of an exotic bellydancer. Leo is 
seduced by the lovely Ustane (Rosenda 
Monteros) whoas Ayesha's handmaiden has 
been charged with kidnapping the adven- 
turer. Ustane ultimately regrets her mission 
since she has fallen in love with the rugged 
Leo, but it is too late and he is taken before 
Ayesha who tells him she has been waiting 
for him and that he must follow her to the 
endsof the Earth. Returning to Holly and Job 
with a map and medallion bearing his im- 
age, Leo convinces the others to cross the 
Desert of Lost Souls to the Mountains of the 
Moon where they ultimately hope to locate 
the hidden city of Kiuna — a dream of both 


Leo and Holly that appears may very well 
come true. But Leo is having different kinds 
of dreams also and he continually hears the 
voice of Ayesha calling to him: "Will you 
come to me again? Everything you desire 
will be yours. Power. Riches." Lro asks the 
seductive vision, "And you?" Ayesha re- 
peats; "Eneryflimg you desire!" 

Enroute across the desert they are 
attacked by bedouins. Their camels are sto- 
len aitd water bags slashed. But Leo is con- 
\dnced that the Mountains of the Moon are 
very close. And sure enough, just over the 
next dune they appear. It is still several days' 
trek and, tired and thirsty, they stagger to- 
vrard the mountains. All three drain the last 
drops from their canteens and toss them on 
the burning sands, a totally ridiculous and 
uncalled bit of action since the utensils would 
again be useful once water was located. 

The three are rescued by Ustane 
who has followed them from Jerusalem, and 
she takes them to her people, a primitive 
tribe dwelling in the Mountains of the 
Moon. Even though Leo is wounded, the 
natives are fearful of him because of his 
resemblance to Killikrates, a former lover of 
Ayesha. Ustane's father and leader of the 
tribe Haumeid (Andre Morell) is slowly los- 
ing authority over his people who plan to 
sacrifice Leo. Just as a native prepares to 
pierce Leo's heart with a dagger, Ayesha's 
high priest Billali arrives and takes the group 
to Kuma. In his delirium, Leo continues to 
hear Ayesha's seductive promises amidst a 
background of violins and harps. 

Leo recovers and Ayesha tells him 
that she has waited 2000 years for him to 
return to her. In his former incarnation as her 
lover Killikrates, he was unfaithful to her 
and she stabbed him to death in a jealous 
rage. In order to remain young and beautiful 
until his return to her in a new reincarnation, 
Ayesha bathed in the Flame of Eternal Life. 
Now, since he has passed the tests set forth 
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Loana (Raquel Welch) of the shell people and Tumak (John Richardson) of 
the Rock Tribe join forces in ONEMILUON YEARS B.C. 


by her on their journey to Kuma, Ayesha is 
assured that Lm is really Killikrates and 
invites him to bathe in the flame and join her 
in immortality. 

But Leo and his friends soon be- 
come aware that 9)e- Who- Waits is also She- 
Who-Must-Be-Obeyed and they are forced 
to watch the 15 natives involved in Leo's 
near sacrifice hurled into a pit of molten lava. 
Despite her cruelty, Leo is seduced by She's 
power, and poor Ustane realizing that she is 
a discarded love, tells Leo that she is return- 
ing to her people. In his last charitable act, 
Leo kisses Ustane goodbye, but they are 
observed by Ayesha who sees it as her lover's 
second act of unfaithfulness in 2000 years. 
Leo, Holly, and Job are invited to theceremo- 
nial center once more where they are shocked 
to see Ustane imprisoned in a wooden cage 
above the lava pit. When Ayesha teUs Lro 
that he can save Ustane by plunging a dag- 
ger into her (She's) heart, he cannot do it and 
Holly says, "We've lost him." 

As mentioned earlier. Hammer in 
past films was notorious for emphasizing 
violence and bloodshed. She, however, is 
another story ... a love story, albeit a rather 
strange and fanciful one. We can be thankful 
that the lovely and enticing Ustane is not 
shown being lowered into the conflagration. 
It is enough for our sensibilities when BeUali 
tells Haumeid that he is returning hisdaugh- 
ter to him and then hands the shocked father 
a jar of ashes. This, of course, precipitates the 
obligatory rebellion. 

In the interim, Ayesha tells Leo that 


it is time for him to bathe in the Flame of 
Eternal Life. A fiery comet plummets from 
the sky to the burning source, turning the 
flames blue and cold. Leo says he is afraid 
and Ayesha tells him they will enter the 
flames together. In other versions of She, 
Ayesha telb Leo that she will enter first and 
disrobes, with Leo horrified to team that a 
second bathing in the flames takes away her 
youth and beauty, with Ayesha reverting to 
a 2000 year-old corpse. In the Hammer ver- 
sion, Andress does not undress when she 
and Leo step into the flames together. Ayesha 
does the aging bit, of course, finally crum- 
bling to dust at Leo's feet. And Leo, to his 
dismay, now finds himself immortal. The 
cool blue flames turn hot and red again and 
no longer hold their mystical powers. Holly 
assures Leo that the comet will return some 
day. "When, Holly, when?" Leo pleads. Holly 
reminds him that he wanted immortality at 
any cost, but Leo has a change of heart and 
promises, "When it comes back, it will find 
me waiting." And wait he does ... at least 
tmtil 1968 when Hammer filmed its tepid 
sequel. The Venice of She. 

Watching a woman age in the mat- 
ter of a few seconds is always an intriguing 
premise and is usually the moment eagerly 
awaited for in such films as The Lost Horizon 
(1937) and The Mummy's Ghost (1944). This is 
probably a selfish desire of audiences to see 
immoit^s put in their places and relieving 
them of their gift of eternal life. In the Ham- 
mer She, Andress ages by degree until she 
finally ends upa pile of ashes. It is interesting 


to note that asa victim of thefire, she not only 
withers away but seems to bum . . . with the 
flames turning her fair body black as if the 
blue coolness were ineffective in protecting 
her from the heat. But then again, the Flame 
of Eternal Life has p>erpetrat^ other aston- 
ishing feats. In an earlier version of She, the 
flame ages Ayesha regressively by returning 
her to an ape reincarnation. 

Fbr the withering of Ursula, femed 
Hammer make-up artist Roy Ashton re- 
ported in the A1 Taylor/Sue Roy book AM- 
mg a Monster that Andress was only used in 
the early stages of the aging process. Since 
growing old is usually accompanied by 
shrinkage, emaciation, and shrivding, older 
actresses of diminishing stature who could 
remove their dentures replaced the statu- 
esque Andress. 

Michael Carreras passed on the 
production of Vengence of She which was 
given instead to Aida Young who had been 
associate producer of She. Loosely based on 
H. Rider Haggard's Ayesha, VengenceofShe is 
practically a retelling of the original with 
most of the characters interchanged . Instead 
of Leo's reincarnation of Killi^tes being 
drawn to the lost city of Kuma by Ayesha, 
the uninspired plot involves Carol, the sup- 
posed reincarnation of Ayesha, being drawn 
to Kuma by Killikrates (once again played by 
John Richard sonl.CaroKvolupytuousC^ho- 
Slovakian starlet Olinka Berova), instead of 
seeing lovely visions and hearing a seduc- 
tive voice whispering 'Tverything you de- 
sire will be yours," is lured to Kuma by a 
series of noises in her head . . . hardly a 
believable motivation considering all of the 
dangers she encounters during the journey. 
High priest Men-Hari (Derek (Sodfr^ in the 
Christopher Lee role) is the evil influence 
enticing Carol to Kuma, but is thwarted by 
yacht-owner George (Colin Blakely) and lady 
friend Sheila Oil! Melford), both in comedy 
relief parts, and their psychologist ship guest 
Philip(Edward Judd) who naturally bmmes 
enamored with Carol. 

After much roughhousing and ro- 
mantic interludes, Carol and Philip arrivein 
Kuma where Philip is imprisoned and 
Killikrates tells Carol to enter the Flame of 
Eternal Life and join him in immortality. 
However, Killikrates has also promised eter- 
nal life to Men-Hari as a rewafo for bringing 
Carol to him. Former high priest Za-Tor 
(Noel Willman) helps Philip escape with the 
inevitable confrontation at the Flame be- 
tween Killikrates, Men-Hari, and Philipover 
the fate of (>roI. Once Killikrates raizes 
that Carol is not the reincarnation of Ayesha, 
he kills Men-Hari and jumf» headlong into 
the fire. As it did once b^re, the Flame 
steals Killikrates' youth and he reverts to his 
true age . . . probably close toa hundred. The 
kingdom of Kuma is then destroyed by an 
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Prehistoric jealousy abounds as Loana (Raquel Welch) confronts the dark- 
eyed, seductive ex-girl friend (Martine Beswicke) of Tumak, from ONE 
MILUON YEARS B.C. 


earthquake. 

Of the two films, She is decidedly 
the classier. The imaginative screenplay by 
I^vid Chantler moves briskly along under 
Robert Day's subdued direction. Vengence, 
on the other hand, suffers from Peter 
O'Donnell's totally uncreative storyline. 
Both, of course, have beautiful and sexy fe- 
male leads to send males into ecstasy, with 
John Richardson doing a similar job for the 
ladies. 

The thrillers of H. Rider Haggard 
were immensely popular with movie audi- 
ences.espedallythe^-hlmed Xing Solomon's 
Mines in which safari leader Allan 
Quartermain and company find a lost tribe 
of Africans guarding a htbulous treasure. 
Michael Carreras showed a great deal of 
enthusiasm for a project called Allan 
Quartermain Esf: His Quest for the Hoh/ Flower 
in which the intrepid adventurer travels to 
the kingdom of the Pongo People who wor- 
ship a giant white gorilla. Tlie idea was 
dropped when Carreras was unable to find a 
partner to help him with financing. 

The tribes that lived in the ruined 
dty of Kuma and surrounding areas of the 
Mountains of the Moon could be considered 
a highly advanced civilization compared to 
the Rock Tribe arfd ^ell People who inhab- 
ited the primitive landscapes of Hammer's 
100th film. One Million Years B.C. Filmed in 
1966, this prehistoric epic was a virtual re- 
make of the 1940 One Million B.C. which 
starred Victor Mature as Tumak and Carol 
Landis as Loana. While the prehistoric deni- 
zens of this first fllm consisted mostly of 
altered reptiles and animals Qizaids with 
fins attached and elephants fitted in shag 
with curved tusks to represent wooly mam- 
moths), the Hammer version was blessed 
with the expert craftsmanship of Ray 
Harryhausen whose realistic stop-motion 
animation has given life to some of the 
screen's most fanciful creatures. 

Both versions were filmed virtu- 
ally without dialog, but the Hammer flick 
which was releas^ by 20th Century-Fox 
showcased that company's new-found cover 
girl Raquel Welch who had created such a 
stir in Fox's Fantastic Voyage earlier that year. 
Raquel, as Loana, belonged to the gentle 
shell people and rescues Tumak 0ohn 
Richardson again) of the brutal Rock Tribe 
after he has been booted out by his father 
Akhoba (Robert Brown essaying the part of 
the tribal leader played by Lon Chaney, Jr. in 
the 1940 version). Tum^ having also lost 
his girlfriend Nupondi (Martine Beswicke), 
is naturally receptive to Loarta's charms, but 
is mystiri^ by the Shell People's peaceful 
ways. 

Adapting somewhat to the tribe's 
gentleness, Tumak is finally able to display 
his macho image when he takes on 


singlehandedly an allosaurus. Using a spear 
belonging to Ahot (Jean Waldon), trader of 
the Shell People, Tumak punctures the crea- 
ture, catapulting it head over heals in a re- 
markable tour de force of animation. As the 
victor, Tumak feels he is entitled to Ahot's 
weapon, but the youthful leader objects. The 
Shell People stop Tumak from killing Ahot 
and then banish him from their tribe. Loana 
decides to leave with Tumak. 

Meanwhile, back at the Rock Tribe, 
Akhoba is wounded in a fight with a wild 
boar, and his first son, Sakana (Percy 
Herbert) — Tumak's brother — assumes lead- 
ership. Tumak and Loana make their way 
back to the Rock Tribe, surviving an assault 
by cannibalistic ape men and a couple of 
Harry havisen'sdinosaurs. While fleeing from 
a triceratops and a ferocious ceratosaurus 
(two creatures which actually did not exist in 
the same time span), Loana nms smack-dab 
into Sakana who lustfully attacks her. Hear- 
ing Loana's call for help through the conch 
horn, Tumak engages Sakana in a death 
struggle, wounding his brother. But Tumak 
has learned the value of an act of mercy and 
spares the astonished Sakana who himself is 
then banished. 

Tumak and Loana then teach the 
Rock People many practical things, such as 
the art of making stone-tipped spears. But 
while bathing in a nearby pooL Loana is 
carried off by a bat-winged Pteranodon (of- 
ten mistakenly r e ferred to as a Pterodactyl) 
in oite of Harryhausen's most amazing se- 
quences. An extensive system of invisible 
wires was required to stabilize the model, 
and this was made more complicated when 


the Pteranodon carrying Loana is attacked 
by a second winged reptile, a 
Rhamphorhynchus. The wings, head, body, 
and a stop>-motion figure of Loana had to 
moved one frame at a time in perfect syn- 
chronization. Especially time-consuming 
was the scene whOT the Pteranodon swoops 
down and grabs the fleeing Raquel Wdch 
and scoops up a realistic animated model 
without a break in continuity. The result is 
one of the most exciting and smooth transi- 
tions of actress and model ever filmed and 
was so successful that Harryhausen repeated 
the action in the 1968 Vall^ ofCwangi when 
a Pterodactyl grabs a small bc^ off a running 
horse. 

During the airborne struggle be- 
tween the two reptiles, Loana falls into the 
sea, and TumaX seeing the marauding 
Rhamphorhynchus cannibalizing the 
Pteranodon's nest, assumes that his love has 
been eaten and gives her up for dead. Loana 
is rescued from the sea by her tribe, but 
kmwing that shecaimot live without Tumak, 
she persuades Ahot and others to lead her 
back to the Rock Tribe. The joyful reunion 
with Tumak is interrupted when Sakana, 
now leader of a new tribe, attacks. Sakana 
carries off Loana once again, but is speared 
by Tumak, just as the ground begins to shake 
and volcanos spew forth burning lava. 
Though many in the tribe are swallowed up 
by the earthquake, Tumak and Loana and a 
few others survive to rebuild the human 
race. 

Of course, other than Raquel Welsh 
to set male hormones raging, the chief at- 
tributes of One Million Years B.C. are Ray 
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Harryhausen's dinosaurs. Interestingly 
enough, the first dinosaur the audience sees 
is one (rf those blown up, doctored iguanas 
... the kind that ran rampant in the 1940 
version and which have bmn used in stock 
footage in so many grade Z lost world films 
that followed. In his oft-reprinted book Film 
fantasy Scrapbook, Hanyhausen said, "I have 
never favored using rral lizards pretending 
to be dinosaurs, but in the remake of One 
Million B.C. we felt it might add to the real- 
ism if the first creature we saw was a living 
specimen. I think it worked well, although 
there has been much criticism from anima- 
tion fons." A real tarantula, greatly enlarged, 
vtras also tossed in for gcx}d measure. But the 
animation of the giant Archelon ischyros, on 
the other hand, was so realistic that some 
fans felt that a real tortoise had been used. 

Sometimes all thedelicatetime<on- 
suming work that goes into the detailed 
creation of a realistic model is for naught. 
Stills and production sketches of a bronto- 
saurus confrontation whetted the appetites 
of animation fans everywhere, but bwause 
productiontime wasrunningbehind sched- 
ule, it was decided to drop this dinosaur 
... a real shame toosince next toTyranosaurus 
rex, the brontosaurus is everyone's favorite 
guy. The production of One Million Years 
B.C. was filmed on location on the island of 
Tenerife in the Canary archipelago. This 
macabre setting with its barren Iwdscapw 
peppered with endless craters and three- 
mile-high volcano seemed an appropriate 
world in which the Rcx;k Tribe and Shell 
People could frolic among the dinosaurs. 
Carreras once again product and wrote the 
screenplay consisting of grunts and unintel- 
ligible mutterings. 

Raquel Welsh, of course, went on to 
greater glories, and so for their next prehis- 
toric epic Hammer remembered K^rtine 
Beswicke, the dark-eyed, seductive ex-girl- 
friend of Tumak in One Million Years B.C. 
Beswicke, a sultry Jamaican actress, haimt- 
ingly resembles Barbara Steele in both stat- 
ure and looks and, interestingly enough, 
both are very dose friends in real life. Ham- 
mer felt that Martine would be perfect as the 
heartless tigress queen of a lost race of Ama- 
zon women in darkest Africa in their 1968 
production of Slave Girls. Released in the 
United States as Prehistoric Women, the film 
bore no resemblance to the 1950 movieof the 
same name in which Laurette Luez and other 
nubile cave women search for mates and try 
to ward off the advances of a nine-foot tall 
ape man played by Johann Petuirson. 

The Hammer Prehistoric Women for 
one thing is set in the present day and con- 
cerns the adventures of hunting scout E)avid 
Merchant (Michael Latimer) who follows a 
wounded leopard far in to the African Jungles 
where he discovers a tribe of hostile natives 


worshiping the statue of a white rhinoceros. 
He is captured and about to be killed when 
he falls against the horn of the rhinoceros, 
causing the walls of the cave around him to 
rumble admist Hashes of lightning and which 
finally open up like something out of Ali 
Baba. There he discovers a tropical paradise 
of magnificent flora and colorful birds. But 
also in this Garden of Eden he finds Saria 
(Edina Ronay), a beautiful blond trying to 
escape from a race of Amazonian women 
who have held her people captive since pre- 
historic times (hence die title). Both David 
and Saria are caught and taken before Queen 
Kari (Beswicke). 

The remainder of the film is a series 
of rebuffs and ruses. David spurns the ad- 
vances of Queen Kari who throws him into a 
dungeon where he discovers the male mem- 
bers of the kingdom, chained and reduced to 
slovenly wimps. David plays up to Kari, 
trying to gain freedom for himself, the other 
men, and Saria with whom he has fidlen in 
love. He is imprisoned once again but is able 
to rout the others for their escape. They 
overthrow the Amazons and rescue Saria 
just as she is about to be sacrificed to the 
rhinosarus god. 

In a rather peculiar ending, Saria 
tells David that she cannot leave with him 
but pledges her everlasting love. He returns 
to camp and wonders if it has all been a 
dream. Then he sees a new safari arriving 
and among them is Saria in modem dress. 
Could this be the old reincarnation theme 


surfodng once more? Was David reiUy in 
prehistoric times and did Saria keep her 
protruse to return to him . . . only millions of 
years later? The mind boggles. 

Prehistoric Women did have a rather 
silly story by Heruy Younger, but it certainly 
wasn't the stupid turgid bore that its 1%0 
predecessor was. Technical values were ex- 
cellent and Michael Carreras, in addition to 
producing, also directed, giving the film all 
the care of past Hammer achievements. Slave 
Girls was perhaps a more fitting title since 
fiins expected a few dinosaurs in a film called 
Prehistoric Women (although from my 
memory of fifth grade history books, dino- 
saurs and humans never co-existed in the 
same era). Devoid of the superb animation 
that made One Million Years B.C. so enjoy- 
able, Prehistoric Women did showcase the 
talent and sexuality of Martine Beswicke, 
and her performance alone makes the film 
worth viewing. 

Fans, however, had only to wait 
another two years for the lost world deni- 
zens to be reinstated in Hammer's second 
stop-motion animation prehistoric flick, 
Wfuni Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth. The Canary 
Islands were once again picked as the locale 
and producer Aida Yoimg chose the Isle of 
Fuertaventura for shooting since the virgin 
territory had never before been used in a 
motion picture. Val Guest's screenplay was 
laced with touches of humor in this violent 
tale of humans at the dawn of time. It con- 
sisted of only 27 words and aiKiiences were 


Hunting scout David Marchant (David Latimer) ventures across a tribe of 
hostile natives worshiping the statue of a white rhinoceros from Hammer's 
PREHISTORIC WOMEN. 
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handed fliers so they could interpret the 
primitive language. Whether intentional or 
not, some of these words were used in the 
original One tAiUion B.C., only with ditf erent 
meanings. For instance, Neecha in Dinosaurs 
meant "Stop! Come back!" but in the '40$ 
film referred to a dinosaur. Wandi meant 
"Where? What? Where are you?" but was 
the name of the child thought to have per- 
ished in the climactic lava flow in the first 
One Million B.C. The many definitions of 
Akhoba (from "Help" to "Forgive me" to 
"Greetings") was the nameof the Lon Chaney 
and Robert Brown cavemen leaders in both 
versions of One Million. 

Despite the often confusing dialog, 
a narrator sets the scene for When Dinosaurs 
Ruled the Earth: "It was a time of beginnings 
... a time of fear. Man's fear less the sun 
should leave him . . . leave him in utter 
darkness. A time when thecolorofa woman's 
hair condemned her to a sacrifice to the sun. 
A time when there was no moon." Yes, the 
truth be it known, blondes had less fun in 
those days as Sanna (Playbo/s 1968 play- 
mate of the year Victoria Vetri) of the Rock 
Tribe was to learn when she and several 
other fitir-haired lasses find themsdves about 
to be offered up to the sun god just as a piece 
of end Sol breaks off to form the moon. In the 
resulting cyclone and confusion, Sanna fiees 
into the churning sea and is rescued by Tara 
of the neighboring Sand Tribe . . .a rather 
peaceful group of Neanderthals resembling 
the Shell People in One Million Years B.C. 

They are quite resourceful too, for 


when the film opens they have just capttued 
an angry Hesiosaimis. The interaction be- 
tween the beast and the humans is a master- 
piece of stop-motion animation by Jim 
Danforth, equaling, if not surpassing, the 
achievements of his mentor Ray 
Harryhausen. The animal's lifelike move- 
ments are smoothly controlled, especially 
when it breaks loose and is finally inciner- 
ated by the Sand Tribe. 

Tara (Robin Hawdon looking very 
much like Ringo Starr's Atouk in the 1981 
spoof Cavenuiri) falls for Saruiabut his jealous 
girlfriend Ayak (Imogen Hassall) causes a 
hassle of her own and turns the tribe against 
Sanna when Tara is off on a fishing trip. 
Kingsor (Patrick Allen), leader of the Rock 
Tribe, still blames Sanna for the disturbance 
in the heavens, and visits the Sand People in 
search of her. Feeling unwanted and threat- 
ened by both tribes, Sanna flees into the 
jungle where she endures such dangers as a 
giant serpent and a woman-eating plant. To 
escape the latter, she must cut off her golden 
tresses. 

Delegates from both tribes search 
for Sanna and encounter a prehistoric 
Chasmosaurus which gores Kingsor. Tara 
tricks the beast and it plungesofia precipice. 
Then Tara is carried off by a 
Rhamphorhyncus who drops him in its nest 
of huitgry young in a scene remirtiscent of 
Raquel Welch's kidnapping by a PterarKxion 
mOneMillionYearsB.C. Jim Dwforth wanted 
to duplicate Harryhausen's animation of the 
giant winged reptile swooping down to pick 


up a live actor without stopping the film. 
Unfortunately, because the scene was shot at 
the base of a clifi, the Rhamphorhynchus 
would have smashed into the rock wall and 
so that idea of film magic had to be dis- 
carded. 

Tara kills the creature and finds 
Sarma's shorn locks and assumes she has 
been eaten by the plant. Saima, however, has 
taken refuge in the shell of a dinosaur egg 
and is mistaken by the mother for one of its 
own. This turns out to be the "cute" phase of 
the film as Sanna plays happily with the 
babies and is encourag^ to eat a full grown 
deer that the mother has killed for her. 
Danforth decided to create a new breed of 
dinosaur for this family and did not base the 
models on any known prehistoric reptile. 

Tara and Sanna are finally reunited 
and she grabs him by the spear (how sym- 
bolic can you get?) and leads him away to her 
idyllk Eden to the accompaniment of Mario 
Nasdmbene's haunting five-note motif (he 
did the memorable score for The Vikinge). 
But all is not well in Paradise and their 
romantic trysting is interrupted when the 
Rock Tribe captures Tara and sets him adrift 
on a burning raft. He escapes when a sea- 
going Mosasaurus capsizes the raft. 

The Rock Tribe continues to pursue 
Tara and Sanna who stealthily try to avoid 
some of those doctored up lizards that ap- 
peared to have escaped from the 1960 re- 
make of The Lost World. Matters become rep- 
etitious as they are recaptured and Saniui is 
rescued by Mama dinosaur who still hasn't 
accepted Tara as a dutiful son-in-law, thus 
leaving him behind tied to a stake for sacri- 
fice. But the gravitational pul] of the newly 
formed moon causes the tide to ebb, releas- 
ing savage giant crabs who pluck up and 
devour as many tribespeople as they can. 
Tara sees a monstrous title wave approach- 
ing and is freed by Sanna. Together with 
another couple they steer a raft directly into 
the oncoming wave and escape the thunder- 
ing wall of water. The others are drowned, 
and the waters rise over the forests in a scene 
recreated from Paramount's deluge in the 
1951 When Worlds Collide. When the waters 
recede, the two couples head toward the 
mountains to start lifo anew. 

Victoria Vetri is pleasing to look at 
and Robin Hawdon turns his caveman Tara 
into a real gentleman, even though at times 
when he grins it appears as if he is having a 
bowel movement . (Originally considered too 
young for the role, Hawdon plastered abeard 
on his face and went back for a second cast- 
ing interview and was accepted. There are 
some nice touches throughout the film, like 
the mothersof the RockTrib trying to darken 
their foir skinned daughters' blond hair so 
they won't be offered up to the sun when 
they reach sacrificial age. In addition to writ- 


Sanna (Victoria Vetri) of the Rock Tribe and several other fair-haired lasses 
find themselves about to be offered up to the sun god, from WHEN DINO- 
SAURS RULED THE EARTH. 
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ing the screenplay, Val Guest also directed 
the prehistoric yam with a deft hand, and 
When Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth is probably 
the most satisfying of the titles discussed in 
this article. 

As in One Million Years B.C., time 
and money prohibited Danfbrth from creat- 
ing some really exciting sequences. There 
was to have been an attack by giant prehis- 
toric ants that had to be omitt^ even though 
shots of the fleeing cave people had already 
been filmed. Also discarded was a flock of 
Pterodactyls being bufteted about in the wind 
and sent crashing into cliffs. But what is 
included is probably the most realistic ani- 
mation of a dinosaur ftlm to date arui even 
equals the computer-generated behemoths 
of Jurassic Park. As Don Leifert observes in an 
article in the premier issue of Movie Club, 
when the Tyranosaurus rex rips down the 
museum banner proclaiming When Dino- 
saurs Ruled the Earth, it's almost an 
acknowledgement of director Spielberg's 
feeling threatened by Hammer's artistic 
achievements. 

For their fourth prehistoric epic. 
Hammer pressed the salient qualities that 
had distinguished their Gothic remakes of 
classic horror films to the limits, namely, 
shock value and extreme violence. Audi- 
ences who had been stunned to see ample 
bloodletting, decapitations, smashed brains, 
and seductive semi-nude vampiresses in the 
late fifties and sixties were now treated to the 
most violent stone age film yet in the 1971 
Creaturesthe WorUForgof.Thecavepeoplein 


this outing were cruel, ugly, filthy folks, far 
removed from the semicivilized bikini<Iad 
sweethearts and jock-strapped hunks of One 
Million and Dinosaurs. The tone of this bleak 
somber film differed considerably from the 
tongue-in-cheek comic book action of Prehis- 
toric Women. In fact, some reviewers con- 
sider Creatures the World Forgot the most 
realistic of the four films produced. Michael 
Carreras, who had written and produced 
One Mi'Hion, and Don Chaffey, who had 
directed that film, each had similar responsi- 
bilities on Creatures. They threw in enough 
gruesome details of early man's struggle for 
survival, enhanced by Hammer's top notch 
production values, to create a believable and 
exciting story for audiences. The problem is 
that they threw out all of the creatures. Well, 
theCoIumbia marketing gang reinstated one 
in their advertising: "SEE the sensational 
new star Julie Ege. She's a creature you'll 
never forget!" 

Oh, there is some animal life in the 
film: a huge bear and a mad wildebeest that 
gores Mak (Brian O'Shaughnessy), leader of 
the Rock Tribe. And then there is the climac- 
tic struggle between Nala (Swedish bomb- 
shell Julie Ege) and a giant serpent portrayed 
by a rather docile python. Otherwise the plot 
involves two brothers Toomak (a variation 
on a rather common stone age name) played 
by Tony Bonner and Rool by Robert John. 
Both vie for Nala's attentions and end up 
forming separate tribes. The film is a succes- 
sion ofblo<^ybattles and near rapes of Nala, 
thereby branding Creatures with an R rating. 


A tamer version of the film shows up occa- 
sionally on television with some of the nu- 
dity trimmed and the violence toned down. 
In order to save on time and expenses, 
Carreras and Chaffey incorporated dips from 
One MilUon Years B.C. for the film's volcanic 
eruption. 

Three additional dinosaur flicks 
were considered at one time by Hammer. 
The studio talked with Ray Harryhausen 
about a remake of King Kong, but at that time 
RKO was adamant about keepiitg the copy- 
right to their classic ape film. Then, ever 
since the late '60s, animator David Allen had 
envisioned an incredible story titled Raiders 
of the Slone Ring with a World War I zeppelin 
blown off course near Greenland and at- 
tacked by Pterodactyles from a kingdom of 
lizard men. Allen asked Danfbrth to begin 
work on the lizard creatures but the special 
eftects vrizard was called to England to ani- 
mate When Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth. Learn- 
ing about Allen's project from Danforth, 
Hammer became interested in the property, 
changing the tit le to Zeppelin V. Ptendactyl^. 
But as Jim Danforth's animation went into 
overtime. Hammer became disillusioned 
with the process and abandoned all stop- 
motion in future films. This also eliminated 
the making of a sequel to When Dinosaurs 
Ruled the Earth, which would feature the 
mother creature that had befriended Victoria 
Vetri. This third project was to have been 
called Dinosaur Girl. 

Perhaps the most bizarre of 
Hammer's lost worlds was filmed in 1968 
and released as The Lost Continent. Based on 
the novel Uncharted Seas by mystery thriller 
writer Dennis IVheatley, the film depicts 
what happens to a boatload of misfits when 
their craft gets tangled in the Sargasso Sea 
and they discover not one but several lost 
races, ^lier that year, one of Hammer's 
most acclaimed movies. The Devil’s Bride 
from Wheatley's supernatural chiller The 
Devil Rides Out, had l^n released and eight 
years later Hammer brought his To the Devil 
... 0 Daughter to the screen. 

Hammer's Lost Continent bore no 
resemblance to the 1951 film of the same 
name in which Cesar Romero, John Hoyt, 
Hugh Beaumont, Whit Bissell, et al. are led 
by native girl Acquanetta up a remote island 
plateau to retrieve a lost missile and discover 
dinosaius at the top. In the Hammer version, 
once again produced and directed by 
Carreras, the story begins on board the deck 
of a rusty freighter adrift in a sea of derelict 
ships with a funeral in progress. In atten- 
dance arearmored conquistadors, capuchin 
monks, busty damsels, a jay ? pianist, and the 
survivors of a htirricane that has swept them 
into the Sargasso Sea. The captain of the 
freighter, a once-prominent navel officer 
named Lansen (Eric Porter) who has sunk to 
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Considered by many to be the most realistic of dieir prehistoric dramas, 
CREATURES THE WORLD FORGOT featured the climactic struggle be* 
tween Nala (Swedish bombshell Julie Ege) and a giant serpent portrayed by 
a rather dodle python. 


carrying illegal explosives on his dilapidated 
old tub, the Carlita, tries to fathom how they 
ended up in this strange situation. And thus 
their story is told in flashback. 

In addition to the volatile cargo 
which will bring him a fbrttme when sold on 
the black market. Captain Lansen harbors as 
motley and unpleasant a batch of passengers 
since those who crossed the ocean in Stagey 
Kramer's 1965 Shipof Fools . . . no, make that 
more like the misflts who found themselves 
aboard The Sea Wo(/captained by Edward G. 
Robinson in 1941. Hrst there's Eva (German 
actress Hildegard KneO, mistress of a for- 
eign dictator and who is fleeing from the 
poUce. She is unknowixingly being tailed by 
Ricaldi (Benito Carruthers), a secret agent of 
the dictator who wants to recover stolen 
securities from Eva. There is a deported 
Doctor Webster (Nigel Stock) who will com- 
mit any malpractice for the right price and 
his promiscuous daughter Unity who will 
throw herself at any available man. A hope- 
less alcoholic piano player named Harry 
Tyler (Tony Beckley) is probably the least 
offensivecharacteron board, especiallysince 
he goes on the wagon later aftn taking the 
blame for Dr. Webster's demise when the 
latter is gobbled up by a shark. Good old 
Hammer veteran Miclmel Ripper is a nasty 
sea lawyer who confronts Captain Lansen 
about the mysterious cargo tabded Phosfor- 

The flrst half of The Lost Continent 
deals with the interrelationships of these 


disagreeable people. Unity throws herself at 
HarryTyler... Eva makes a play for Captain 
Laitsen. As unpleasant as the passengers 
and crew are, the audience is intrigued by 
their character developments, a plus for 
screenwriter Carreras using the pseudonym 
of his gardener Michael Nash. Then as a 
hurricane approaches and Captain Lansen 
refuses to change his course, the crew learns 
that the deadly cargo Phosfor-B explodes on 
contact with water and they scurry like rats 
into a lifeboat and are lost in the fury of the 
storm. The captain and his passengers also 
abandon ship where they weather out the 
waves but can't quite seem to dispel the 
growing tensions among themselves. 

Their lifeboat eventually drifts back 
to the foeighter Carlita which has not blown 
up but has become etunared in man-eating 
seaweed of the Sargasso Sea. It is here that 
TheLostContinent really goes off the walland 
turns from a psychological study of outcasts 
to a rousing adventure story of misplaced 
medieval inquisitions threatened by someof 
the most outlandish monsters that ever 
graced the Hammer studios. 

The seaweed has clogged the en- 
gines of the Carlita and strangely enough 
seems to have a life of its own . . . wrapping 
its writhing teivdrils around Captain Laity's 
leg and pulling an unfortunate crewman 
into the sea. The ship is then carried forward 
through the nasty weed to a sea of lost ships. 
On bo^ the Carlita, the man-hungry Unity 
makes a play for Ricaldi but b attacl^ by a 


giant octopus that pops up horn the side of 
the boat. Ricaldi chops away at the tentacle, 
freeing Unity, but is devout by the beast, 
showing that Unity wasn't the only man- 
hungry creature in the area. Next, an allur- 
ing young woman, Sarah (17-year-old Dana 
Gillespie) approaches the ship . . . her boun- 
tiful breasts equaling in size the helium bal- 
loons used to transport her across the nefari- 
ous seaweed. She informs them that her 
pursuers want to enslave her, and sure 
enough, these ancient Spanish conquista- 
dors attack the ship. 

The pirates are defeated and return 
to thdr king who rules from orw of the 
derelict ships. He is a young lad called El 
Diablo (Darryl Read) and a descendant of 
the shipwrecked Spaniards. Under the evil 
influence of his chief advisor, the Ku Kliuc 
Klan garbed Inquisitor (Eddie Powell), El 
Diablo has become a tyrant bent on enslav- 
ing the other gentle inhabitants of the Sar- 
gasso Sea. 

By this time, the now sober Harry 
Tyler has been smitten by the mysterious 
S^ah, and with two crew members, Pat 
Gimmy Hanley) and Chief Games Cossins), 
pursue her wlwn she slips overboard to re- 
turn to her people. Pat is eaten by a giant 
snail crab which in turn is done in by a 
scorpion crab. Sarah and her rescuers are 
captured and prepared for sacriflce to giant 
ct^ monsters. Captain Lansen arrives in 
time with explosives and a rousing battle 
ensues. El Diablo tries to escape the hypnotic 
hold of the Inquisitor who stabs the boy, 
thereby ending the flashback and returning 
the story to the opening ftineral. Lansen's 
Phosfur-B is used to destroy the Hellhole of 
the Spaniards and bum up the living sea- 
weed as the small band of survivors return to 
their now freed ship, presumably wiser and 
better persons for their adventures. 

Despite the highly imaginative 
story. The Lost Continent was a commercial 
failure. The monsters, who many felt were 
cumbersome and unrealistic, were devised 
by Robert Mattey from the Walt Disney stu- 
dios. The entire film takes on an unredistic 
atmosphere which is part of the charm of The 
Lost Continent. The acting is on a par with the 
professionalism of other Hammer films and 
the cast is persuasive in their psychological 
differences and their belief in the monsters 
when they finally appear. Most of alL TTk 
Lost Continent can be enjoyed on two levels: 
a drama involving complex characters and 
an all-out fontasy ^ish highlighted by some 
of the most outlandish prehistoric mutations 
ever to apprear in a Hammer production. 

The ultimate lost civilization film 
wasconsidered by Hammer in 1971 asajoint 
production with American International, 
^med at least three times previously, Dante's 
Inferno describes the exploits of a sadistic 
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(TOP): THE LOST CONTINENT really goes off the wall and turns from a 
psychological study to a rousing advenhire story featuring some of the most 
outlandishmonstersthatevergracedtheHammerstudios; (BOTTOM): The 
young El Diablo (Darryl Read) rules with tt»e Klu Klux Klan garbed Inquisi- 
tor (Eddie Powell), again from THE LOST CONTINENT. 


millionaire and what awaits him on his jour- 
ney through Hell. At this period of time. 
Hammer was infamous for depictions of 
explicit sex, sadism, and violence, and did 
not shy away from extensive nudity. Given 
the subject of Satan presiding over a world 
whose inhabitants suffered the tortures of 
the damned. Hammer's discarded Dante's 
Inferno would have made a Hell of a motion 


pichme. 
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VAL OUEST 
AND 

NldEL KNEALE: 
HAMMER'S 
DYNAMIC DUO 

BT DENNIS PIKHEIt 


A film comedy writer-director of 
fentasy short storiesand occasional teleplays, 
both of whom strove to be actors when they 
were young, seems an odd choice of flgures 
to launch a company into making some of 
the most beloved honor films of all time, but 
Val Guest and Nigel Kneale's production of 
The Quatenmss Experiment (U.S. title: The 
Creeping Unknown) in 1955 got Michael 
Carreras and his father James, the owners of 
Hammer Rims, thinking about Frankenstein, 
leading to the production of The Curse of 
Frankenstein and the full start of the Hammer 
horror cycle. While Hammer had tried a few 
marginal science fiction futures before — 
Stolen Face (195^, Four-Sided Triangle and 
Spaceways (both 1953), all directed by Terence 
Fisher — The Qualermass Experiment was the 
first to combine science fiction and horror h>r 
the soon-to-be world fomous company. 

Val Guest, who was bom in Lon- 
don in 1911, was a frustrated actor (Innocents 
of Chicago. 1931) who turned film journalist, 
first in ^gland and then in Hollywood where 
he worked for The Hollywood Reporter and 
The Los Angeles Examiner. He returned to 
England and became an expert comedy iiwn 
for Will Hay, Arthur Askey, the Crazy Gang, 
and others. He started scripting films begin- 
ning with No Monkey Business in 1935, and 
became a writer-director in 1942 with the 
short The Nose Has It. He married Yolaitde 
Donlan who has starred inntany of his films. 
He became a producer-director with Penny 
Princess (1952) and The Runaway Bus (1954), 
but didn't become a full-time producing 
hyphenate until The Full Treatment (aka Stop 
Me Before ! Kill) and 77 k Day the Earth Caugfd 
Fire (1960 and '61 respectively). 

His first genre project was a minor 
comedy known as Mr. Drake's Duck (1951), 
which starred Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
Yolande Donlan, and future Dr. Who Jon 


Pertwee in the story of a duck which lays 
eggs that are almost pure uranium. Soon the 
government is all over the Drake farm to 
discover which duck laid the atomic egg. 
The level of the film’s coy humor may be 
jtxlged by the fact that the hero's name is a 
corrected forgenderversion of Donald Duck. 

Guest's first Hammer film was a 
comedy, Lifewith the Lyons (1953), which was 
followed by The Lyons in Paris and Break in the 
Circle (both 1954). However, it wasn't until 
Hammer decided to adapt a popular 1953 
television serial by a talented Manx writer, 
Nigel Kneale, whose creation of the 
Quatermass series has long been celebrated 
by science fiction and horror fans. 

Nigel Kneale was bom Thomas 
Nigel Kneale in 1922 and attended the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art and was working 
as an actor when he began writing short 
stories and won the Somerset Maugham Lit- 
erary Prize in 1950. He specialized in fanta- 
sies, many of which were collected in Tomato 
Cain and Other Stories (1949). 

The Quatermass Experiment was writ- 
ten and produced in the summer of 1953 as a 
six-part serial, with each part supposedly 
running a half-hour, but given the exigen- 
cies of Uve television, each part ran from five 
to ten minutes over its alloted time and was 
the first science fiction piece to be put out on 
British television. The production was di- 
rected and produced by Rudolph Cartier 
and starred the late Reginald Tate as the 
amiable middle-class scientist Bernard 
Quatermass. Unfortunately, due to the BBC's 
economy measures of the time, it is believed 
that the tape of the original production was 
erased subsequently, though both Penguin 
Books and Arrow Books have published 
editions of the screenplay in England, the 
later includes photos from the production. 
Kneale reveal^ that he was still in the pro- 


cessofwritingthelastepisodewhen it started 
on the air, and that he himself “played" the 
final creature by sticking his vegetation cov- 
ered rubber gloves through a photo blowup 
of Poets Comer in the final episode, and that 
he had selected Westminster Abbey for the 
finale because it would be familiar to view- 
ers who had just watched the Coronation a 
few weeks earlier. 

Kneale went on to a much 
complimented but little seen serial adapta- 
tion of George Orwell's Nineteen Eighty-Four 
starring Peter Cushing in 1954, and Cushing 
also starred the next year as Dr. JohnRoIlason 
in The Creature, which was later adapted into 
The Abominable Snowman (U.S. title: The 
AbominableSnowman of the Himalayas). Kneale 
then devised the first Quatermass sequel, 
Quatermass II, starring John Robinson as the 
stalwart scientist in Ortober to November of 
1955. When Hammer bought the rights to 
the Quatermass serials, they assigned Guest 
and American writer RichaM Landau to con- 
dense Kneale's sprawling epic into a tight 
83- minute feature. 

Wisely, the pair concentrated on 
action and suspense, and this being a film, 
they didn't have to incorporate bridging 
scenes that would allow the live television 
actors to change costumes and switch to a 
different set. Also wise was the decision to 
alter the talky ending of the original in which 
Quatermass literally talks the space creature 
to death (by appealing to its assimilated 
humanity to destroy itself before it propa- 
gates and destroys the whole world). 

When a tax on imported films was 
repealed in England in May of 1948, that 
opened the floodgates to American produc- 
tions which quicWy knocked British produc- 
tions out of comp^tion, while the new law 
recpiired that a high percentage of American 
profits in Britain be reinvested in British film 
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THE QUy47ERMASS EXPERIMENT was an above average piece of science 
fiction melodrama with good narrative pacing, mood photography, etc 


activity, which ended up bringing more 
Americans into the British film industry to 
take advantage of these "hozen" assets. In 
1950, the government set up the British Pro- 
duction Fund to administerapool of money 
derived from taxing cinema tickets for the 
purposeof subsidizing production, but with 
competition from television, attendance was 
declining at an alarmiitg rate. 

Disastrous as the situation was for 
British cinema as a whole, it did lead to some 
notable and successful Anglo-American pro- 
ductions such as Raoul Walsh's Ca^ain 
Horatio Homblmoer, John Huston's The Afri- 
can Queen, Moulin Rouge, and Moby Dick, 
David Lean's Summertime and Bridge on the 
River Kwai, and Disney's The Story of Robin 
Hood and Treasure Island. It also got United 
Artists to pick up The Quatermass Experiment 
for U.S. release and got Hammer the services 
of American actor Brian Donlevy, notable 
for his performances as heavies, especially in 
Beau Geste, The Great McGinty (in which he 
played the title role, which he reprised for a 
cameo in the classic The Miracle of Morgan's 
Creek), The Remarkable Andrea (in which he 
played Andrew Jackson's ghost). The Glass 
Key, and The Big Combo. 

Kneale was outraged that his se- 
date, middle-class British scientist was played 
bya forceful, dynamic, authoritarian Ameri- 
can actor notable for his drinking proclivi- 
ties and his bad toupees. (For more on 
Donlevy, I highly recommend Greg Mank's 
book The Hollywood Hissobles). His primary 
concerns were providing realistic character- 


ization (unlike most of the science fiction 
Hlms he had seen), making the reality of 
future spaceflight believable (this was pre- 
Sputnik), and taking British over<onfidence 
down a peg or two. The Quatermass of the 
teleplay is a far more likable, less driven 
character who feels guilty about the conse- 
quences of his projM, and ends the play 
exhausted. 

Contrast that with the film's 
Quatermass who ends the film undaunted 
and unbowed, acknowledging that there are 
risks but that they must be taken, and launch- 
ing a second rocket into space. Small wonder 
that Kneale abuses the Guest productions 
every chance he gets, but as an impartial 
observer, I admire Kneale's genius for 
storytelling whUe preferring thechanges that 
Guest wrought. He and Landau eliminated 
much of the scientific discussion of the feasi- 
bility of spaceflight in fevor of launching the 
film with the memorable scene of a necking 
couple (in the usually sexless British cinema) 
whose late night session is interrupted by 
the rocket's crash and an immediate concern 
for the inhabitants' safety. Along the way 
several minor characters were jettisoned, 
tightening the story further. 

Although the subsequent 
Quatermass films would top it. The 
Quatermass Experiment was an above aver- 
age piece of science fiction melodrama with 
good narrative placing, moody monochrome 
dnematographyby Walter Harvey (the night 
scenes are far superior to the typical Ameri- 
can day-for-night material of the period). 


and a sparingly used but effective score, the 
tense violins of which are reminiscent of 
those in Horror Dracula, by an uitcredited 
James Bernard, who had won a British Acad- 
emy Award for the 1950 gem Seven Days to 
Noon (directed by John Bating), the story 
of a British scientist who tries to hold the 
world hostage by threatening to blow up 
London with an atomic bomb. 

A number of sources list the British 
title of the film as The Quatermass Xperiment, 
as that was the title on the film's poster, used 
to emphasize that it was given an 'Oi." rating 
by the British board of censors; however, 
having seen a British print of the film, I can 
attest that the actual title used was The 
Quatermass Experiment. Four minutes were 
trimmed from the film for its U.S. release, 
perhaps for gruesomeness, though it seems 
quite tame nowadays and lacks any of the 
gore which Hammer would be notable for in 
later productions. 

One aspect of the teleplay that was 
obscured in its translation to the screen is 
that the astronauts aboard the ship passed 
through something that caused their minds 
to meld into one and then assimilate what- 
ever else with whom ft comes into contact. 
While three astronauts went up in the ship, 
only Victor Cartoon (Richard Wordsworth) 
returns, though with fingerprints that aren't 
his own (Kneale is quite adept at coming up 
with mysterious clues that become signifi- 
cant later and further hook or intrigue audi- 
ence interest). Theremainsof the other astro- 
nauts are discovered as jelly in the bulk- 
heads. 

The film's only direct connection to 
this idea comes when Victor goes into a 
chemist's or druggist's shop and mixes up a 
potion which, whUe deadly to humans, acts 
as a catalyst for his transformation into the 
inhuman thing he becomes. Victor knew no 
chemistry, but, remembers Quatermass, one 
of the other astronauts did. 

Also memorable are Victor striking 
a cactus and ending up with a hand that is 
part human and part cactus, a scene where 
he literally drains the life out of a man in a 
hospital elevator, leaving a withered and 
emaciated corpse, something which Tobe 
Hooper borrowed from for Lif^ce, his ad- 
aptation of Colin Wilson's Space Vampires, 
which also borrowed heavily from 
Quatermass and the Pit (U.S. title; Five Million 
Years to Earth), and most especially the ar- 
chetypal scene where the tormented mon- 
ster meets the innocent young girl, vaguely 
reminiscentof Karloffs scene in Frnnibewtefn 
to which it is often compared . The young girl 
was played by Jane Asher, who would grow 
up to become Paul McCartney's girlfriend 
and star in The Masque of the Red Death, Deep 
End, and The Six Wives of Henry Vjn. 

In The House of Hammer #9, 
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Richard Wordsworth recalled: "The cactus bit was great fun. My face was 
covered with rubber solution and I had spikes growing out of my arm." 


Wordsworth recalled, "The cactus bit was 
great fun. My face was covered with rubber 
solution and I had spikes growing out of my 
am. Jane Asher played the little girl the 
monster meets. I had to lurch at her and 
knock the head off her doll. As soon as the 
scene was finished, there she was crying. 
Naturally I knelt down to say. There, t^re,' 
and everybody started yelling at me, 'Get 
back, you fool!' Of course I was terrifying 
her. I'd quite forgotten what I looked like." 

Wordsworth'smime perfomance, 
while not in a league of Karloffs in Franken- 
stein, is still well worth noting. His emaci- 
ated body and tormented, expressive face 
limn suffering well, and when he shambles 
to his feet, one does get the sense of a man 
fighting for control and losing. This espe- 
cially comes out in the scene with the girl 
where to prevent the monster from assimi- 
lating and destroying her, as he has seen it do 
to others, he scares her away by knocking off 
the head of her doll, a moment which greatly 
adds to the p>athos of his character. 

The Quatermass Exper i ment was a 
great success, proving for the first time that 
audiences would pay to see a film version of 
what they had already seen for free on televi- 
sion, something which producers learned to 
coin into boxofficegold frequently in the '80s 
and '90s. Naturally, Hammer manufactured 
a qiuck spin-off, the underrated X — The Un- 
known scripted by Jimmy Sangster, 
Hammer's other premiere scriptwriter, who 
would later adapt Peter Key's awful Kneale 
imitation, 77ieTn>Uenhergr«rror, which would 
appear on these shores as The Crawling Eye 
(1958). 

Although Experiment was a good 
film, the coUab<mtion between Guest and 
Kneale was not a happy one. Guest made 
extensive, though intelUgent, changes, drop- 
ping one major character, Leo Pugh, who 
was played by Hugh Griffith in the teleseries, 
an old friend of Quatermass' who almost 
betrays him in the final episode, a sequence 
which was dropped from the film and re- 
placed with an unmanned atomic rocket 
wiping out the source of the alien invasion; 
and he also combined some characters into 
the character of Inspector Lomax, who in the 
second film was played by John Longden, 
instead of Jack Warner who had the part in 
the first film. 

Donlevy, whom Kneale described 
as a "bawling bully," became the only actor 
to play the (^atermass role twice. 'Ibough 
there are reports that he was severely af- 
fected by alcoholism, such a condition is not 
apparent in the finished film. Instead, 
Donlevy simply seems intensely driven and 
dedica^, baling out his subordinates at 
the beginning of the film, for which he later 
apologizes, explaining that the funding for 
his atomic rocl^ and moon colony projects 


have just been cut. Once more he is quite 
believable as a scientist who makes things 
happen (and in this film he doesn't mispro- 
nounce his own name or the word "meta- 
bolic" as he did in the first film). Kneale's 
script switches from a lone monster stum- 
bling about to an isolated Quatermass who 
must get past officialdom's barriers to un- 
cover the horrible truth. 

Kneale's story involves aliens who 
control seemingly normal human beings, a 
basic theme in Invasion of the Body Snatchers, 
/n traders from Mars, and It Conquered the World 
as well as the subject of Robert Heinlein's 
1951 novel The Puppet Masters which formed 
the unofficial basis for Bruno DeSota’s The 
Brain Eaters. As Kneale wrote his teleplay 
before Body Snatchers and Quatermass 2 was 
released to the states afterwards, the two 
works didn't influence each other, but it is 
interesting to note the cultural differences 
between them. 

The prime figure of British films of 
the mid-50s is that of the professional male 
authority figure, usually a doctor, soldier, or 
pilot as evidenced by the top-grossing do- 
mestic films of the period (e.g. The Cruel Sea, 
Doctor in the House, The Dam^sters, Rerach for 
the Sky) These professionals were to be re- 
spected, serving on the fiont linesof the Cold 
War, separated from the world of the Wel- 
fere ^te, family, women, emphasizing 
their heroic masculinity. In the first two 
Quatermass films, Lomax and Quatermass 
are these types, however, in Quatermass 2, 
the world of authority has been subverted. 


invaded by a malignant force that has taken 
control and is adept at covering its machina- 
tions up. Quatermass finds himself in a world 
where authority can't be trusted, and even 
Lomax realizes that he can't rely on the head 
of Scotland Yard because he too has the 
imprint of control on his wrist. Who is left to 
mobilize to beat this treat? 

The workers of the town of 
Winnerden Flats, nahirally, who have been 
helping build the facility that feeds the in- 
vaders and helps them leam to accommo- 
date themselves to our atmosphere are un- 
suspecting collaborationists with the invad- 
ers, which gives the film a proto-Mandan 
political twist. Quatermass is oiUy allowed 
into the aliens' fadlify through the assis- 
tance of Vincent Broadhead (Tom Chatto), a 
crusadiitg Opposition MP who is trying to 
force a public inquiry into the cover story 
that the fecility is prc^udng artificial food. 
The cover story proves to be true, but the 
ammonia-based artificial food is for the in- 
vaders, not for humans, and in one of the 
most memorable moments ftom the film, 
Broadhead emerges after having fallen into 
the food and finds that it bums him like add, 
expiring as Quatermass looks on in horror. 

In the United States where Sen. Jo- 
seph McCarthy had created widespread 
paranoia that Communists had infiltrated 
the government, however, Intraston of the Body 
Snatchers, Invaders from Mars, and It Con- 
quered the World have the aliei\s controlling 
oidy local authority figures and not infiltrat- 
ing the higher levels of government. The 
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concern in all these hlms is how the aliens 
havedrained off the emotions and humanity 
of their charges. In Body Snatchers, the hero 
once more is a doctor who was originally 
intended to take his story to the people, but 
the tacked on frame story implies that once 
the authorities have confirming evidence, 
the FBI will take care of the problem (Body 
Snatchers was particularly elective as it ap- 
pealed to both sides of the political spec- 
trum. Critics saw the pod people as repre- 
senting either Commimist dupes or soulless 
mass consumers and conformists. One of my 
fevorite tributes to the film comes in the 
delightful children's book by D. Manus 
Pinkwater called Ltzani Music in which the 
pod people are those who exhibit artificial 
emotions on TV talk and game shows). 

Consistently, Quatermass 2 ham- 
mers out the then out-of-fashion theme that 
authority can't be trusted, rendered most 
horrifically in the scene where the invaders 
(who mysteriously bark their cortunandsover 
the loudspeakers in English) entice some of 
the Quatermass rebels to give up their strike 
and v«n concessions only to be used as 'Tiu- 
man pxilp" to block the pipe that's pumping 
deadly oxygen into the aliens' sealed envi- 
ronment, a fiiCt discovered when the pipe 
bursts from the pressure and blood drips 
out. 

In his introduction to the script for 
Quatermass II, Kneale commented: 

"It was 1955, an unconfident time. 
There was much public concern about a new 


brand of bureauaacy, which manifested it- 
self in the form of secret establishments; 
giant radars reputed to endanger human life 
and concealed in huge plastic pods, germ- 
warfore establishments behind barbed wire; 
atom-proof shelters for chosen administra- 
tors." 

All these concerns are apparent in 
Kneale's screenplay, as is con<em for the 
Empire when Anthony Eden took on Nassar 
at ^ez in a misguided attempt to replay 
World War n on a smaller scale what tmder- 
lies Kneale's screenplay of John Osborne's 
The Entertainer, which equates the pathetic, 
foding glories of the British Music Hall tradi- 
tion with the crumbling of the Empire itself. 

Quatermass, the crusading scien- 
tist, is working on problems in the film that 
still haven't been solved, safe atomic trans- 
fwrtation, reusable rockets, and the estab- 
lishment of a colony on the moon. His model 
for alunar colony looks conveniently like the 
Shell refinery in Essex, which was used as a 
location in both the teleseries and the film, 
starting the tradition of setting science fic- 
tion films in old foctories to give them an 
inexpensively achieved technological look. 
However, I havealvrays found it improbable 
that the model and alien base would look so 
much alike even given that they share cer- 
tain design principles and the aliens have set 
up a colony on our world which is hostile to 
them. 

Like the plague of vampirism, once 
Quatermass’ vmmanned rocket hasdestroyed 


the orbiting alien base, the controlled hu- 
mans return to normal, though improbably 
all signs of their possession (i.e. ^e entry 
points for the takeover of their nervous sys- 
tems) immediately disappear. It is amusing 
to note that the aliens P.R.O. (Public Rela- 
tions Officer) is played by John Van Eyssen, 
who would next year play Jonathan Harker 
intheclassicHorroro/Dracula. Haiiunerfans 
will also enjoy seeing long-time Hammer bit 
player Michael Ripper in a typical part. Fu- 
ture director Bryan Forbes, who directed the 
delightful The Wrong Box, Seance on a Wet 
Afternoon, The Stepford Wives, and The Slipper 
and the Rose, appears in the small but key part 
of Marsh, Q^temtass' assistant who gets 
taken over by one of the alien components 
after picking up the meteorite it arrived in 
and who later leads theattack on Quatermass' 
facility in an effort to prevent the launching 
of the atomic rocket, shooting his former 
comrades down. 

One of the ironies the film plays on 
is that possessed hunrans, referred toas "zom- 
bies" by the villagers, makegood guardsbut 
aren't considered suitable as workers and 
builders, hence, the workers are bought off 
into collaborating by being given decent pay 
and benefits. When Quatermass tells them 
the truth, that they are manufocturing poi- 
son and supporting a deadly threat, he ini- 
tially becomes the object of their wrath until 
a diched Cockney barmaid (one of Guest's 
additions) becomes possessed, and the aliens, 
with their neurotic insistence on secrecy, 
over-react and send in masked guards to 
quell thingsand kill adrunken reporte r (again 
altered by Guest) whom Quatermass and 
Lomax brought with them in order to raise 
the alarm over the controlled channels of 
government. 

Guest's direction keeps things 
lively. Once more he starts things with a 
bang as Quatermass' car is almost nm into 
by a speeding couple, a young girl driving 
her injured lover to casualty after he was hit 
by a "hot" rock. Guest smartly wastes no 
time in getting his narrative going, the cred- 
its coming after this opening has already 
slammed us into the story . Though refineries 
aren't often interesting places to be. Guest 
shoots the refinery ftom a number of inter- 
esting angles, many of which emphasize 
Quatermass entrapment in an elaborate and 
hostile environment. 

His cinematographer, Gerald 
Gibbs, who also did exceUent work on X — 
The Unknoxvn, gives the film an appropriate 
bleak, grey look with ominous, overcast skies, 
littered landscapes, and oppressive dark fig- 
ures. In some effective shots the large white 
domes that hide the alien menace become a 
shadowy, towering black with dwarfed hu- 
man figures walking towards what appears 
to be certain doom. The scenes of the an- 


Richard Wordsworth as Carroon from THE CREEPING UNKNOWN. His 
mime performance, while not in a league of Karloffs in FRANKENSTEIN, is 
still well worth noting. 
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gered workers taking on the well-armed fas- 
cistic guards are given an almost documen- 
tary feel that believably captures the explod- 
ing violence and anger that the confronta- 
tion entails. 

Though Quaiermass 2 was a suc- 
cess, Guest wasn't happy with it either, and 
he was even less happy with his next Kneale 
collaboration, The Abominable Snowman, 
adapted by Kneale horn his teleplay The 
Creature, partly because Guest lacked the 
funds to make it more convincing by filming 
on location. ThefilmretainedPe^Cushing 
as Dr. John RoUason from the television ver- 
sion, but replaced Stanley Baker with Forrest 
Tucker, who played the iroiucally named 
TomFriend. Thethemeofthestoryhad todo 
with exposing man's lack of humanity by 
contrasting the ruthless and unscrupulous 
plans of Friend to exploit the Yeti by captur- 
ing one to put on exhibition to the gentleness 
of the supposed "monsters" themselves. 

Gary ). Svehla detailed the produc- 
tion very will in Midnight Marquee #29 (see 
elsewhere for back issue information) and 
astutely notes the intelligence behind Nigel 
Kneale's screenplay. However,compaiedto 
its predecessors. The Abominable Snowman is 
slow and ponderous, concentrating more on 
characters' philosophical outlooks and mo- 
tivations tham on action, suspense, or excite- 
ment. (The best Kneale scriptscombineboth) . 

The Tibetan Lhama (played by 
Arnold Marie) is depicted in the clidte, Lo^ 
Horizon-style of the serene religious leader 
with a penchant for prescient powers (he's 
aware of who is coming up the mountain 
long before they are in sight). Much is made 
of the British expedition's racism and conde- 
scension towards the Tibetan people, except 
for Rollason and his wife, but such clich^ 
and unrealistic portrayal simply provides 
condescension of a Owning rather than con- 
demning kind. 

My father recently returned from a 
trip to Tibet where he enjoyed its natural 
scenic beauty, but he pro^imed that the 
best thing the Communists ever did for the 
Tibetan people was kick outthe Dalai Lhama 
and limit the number of monks. The reason 
for this is simple: Tibet is a harsh environ- 
ment where next to nothing grows. It is 
difficultto eke outan existence there — oneof 
the primary fuels is yak dung, and perhaps 
its primary export was the yak hair used to 
create Lon Chaney's Wolf Man. Monaster- 
ies of hundreds of praying monks that had to 
be fed and maintained were a tremendous 
drain on the not-too-abundant local 
economy. The beauty of the handcrafted 
temples remains and the spiritual philoso- 
phy devdoped over hundreds of years hasn't 
vanished, but the basic people are bouyed 
more by their own efforts now that there are 
fewer Buddhist brothers in the temples. 



Val Guest directing a scene from ENEMY FROM SPACE [aka 
QUATERMASS2] on location. 


The Abominable Snowman was stu- 
pidly advertised by 2()th Century-Fox in the 
United States with a poster proclaiming: 
'Demon-prowler of mountain shadows . . . 
Dreaded Man-beast of Tibet . . . The Terror of 
all that is human!" and included a box in the 
ad which reads: "We dare you to see it alone! 
Each chilling moment a shock-test for your 
endurance!!" Of course, Kneale's sensitive 
psychodrama hardly fulfills any of these 
promises, leading to inevitable viewer dis- 
appointment and poor word of mouth. Ad- 
ditionally, Fox trimmed six minutes from 
the film's original running time. 

In John Brosnan's Future Tense, 
Guest commented: 

"We did all right with it . . . but it 
was never really a big success. It was too 
subtle and I also think it had too much to say. 
No one was expecting films from Hammer 
that said anything, but this one did — it had a 
message. Nigel had put in a lot of good stuff 
about man' s supposed superiority over other 
species. . . but audiences didn't want that 
sort of thing. . . 

"For a Hammer film of that period 
it was quite lavish. It was more expensive 
than normal becauseof all the location shoot- 
ing. We went and shot a lot of that in the 
French Alps — about 8,000 feet up we worked, 
and all roped togetheralotofthetime. Itwas 
something of an adventure making that pic- 
ture. The rest we shot at Pinewood Studios. 
We used the Studio's biggest stage and built 
an enormous set consisting of rock, snow, 
andacave. There wasn't enough space to do 
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it at Bray, though 1 shot some small stuff 
there, and we al» built the Tibetan temple 
set at Bray, or part of it anyway — the rest was 
matted in tocher with the scenery." 

Like the other Kneale projects be- 
fore it, the shots of the "monster" were wisely 
kept to a minimum, though one close-up of 
a Yeti's eyes and brow suggesting in 
Rollason's words the creature's sadness and 
wisdom is most people's favorite shot in the 
film, conveying much with a short, expres- 
sive visual. The cinematographer this time 
was Arthur Grant, who supplanted the su- 
perior Jack Asher as the regular lighting 
cameraman on much of Hammer's horror 
fare. (Asher's technicolor photography was 
superb and is ill-served by the Warner Video 
& Laserdisc releases that feature foded prints 
of his work; however. Hammer decided his 
rich colors and textures took too much time 
and decided to relyonthespeedier and more 
economical Grant). Grant went on to pho- 
tography such Hammer classicsasTlieCursr 
of the Werewolf (1961), TTie Terror of the Tongs 
(1961), The Phantom of the Opera (1962), Cap- 
tain Clegg (1962, U. S. title: Night Creatures), 
The Damned (1963, U. S. title: These Are the 
Damned, his best black A white work). The 
Plague of the Zombies {l966),TheReptile (1966), 
The Old Dark House (1966), 77k Wttc/Ks(1966, 
U. S. title: The Devil's Own);Frttnkenstein Cre- 
ated Woman (1967), The Mummy's Shroud 
(1967), Quaiermassand the PH (1967, U. S. title: 
Five Milium Years to Earth); The Devil Rides 
Out(,l966,\J.S.tit\e:TheDeml'sBride);Drttcula 
Has Risen from the Crave (1968), Frankenstein 
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QIMTERMASS 2 hammers out the then out>of>fashion theme that author- 
ity can't be trusted. 


Must Be Destroyed (1969), Taste the Stood of 
Dracuia (\970),BloodFTom theMummy'sTomb 
(1971), Feor in the Night (1972), and Demons of 
the Mind a972). 

Guest, probably due to his back- 
ground in comedy, knew the value and im- 
portance o( keeping things moving and hav- 
ing a good set-up, and he applied these 
lessons very effectively to his Hammer 
filmwork. Still, even he was not able to 
entirely rein in Tucter's brash, overbearing 
qualities, and yet the film is a serious and 
ambitious effort that is not without its charm, 
much of it provided by Cushing's portrayal 
of a man of dedicated intelligence and sensi- 
tivity who learns that it is sometimes wiser 
not to pursue certain truths. 

Guest went on to film more main- 
stream product for Hammer such as 
Yesterday's Enemy (1959) starring Stanley 
Baker and Leo McKern in a story set in 19^ 
Burma where a British officer shoots two 
hostages to expose a spy, and The Full Treats 
ment (1960), where a psychiatrist tires to 
drive an international racer mad by making 
him think he strangled his wife. [This latter 
film was produced by Hilary-Falcon, with 
Falcon being a Hammer Subsidiary.] 

Kneale pitched the idea of a build- 
ing contractor coming across a spaceship to 
Rudolph Cartier, who had produced and 
directed the previous two Quatermass 
teleseries, and thus Quatermass and the Pit 
was bom, airing from December of 1958 to 
January 1959. Instead of an invasion that 
was just starting as in the first one, or one that 
had been established for a year as in the 


second, the third invasion takes place five 
million years in the past when no resistance 
was possible. The keydiscovery in the story 
is that Quatermass is fighting his own hered- 
ity. Andre Morell played the latest 
Quatermass, someone Kneale approved as 
being civilized and debonair. The result was 
Kneale's greatest triumph and one of the 
sharpest science fiction scripts ever written, 
which weTl deal with when we get to 
Hammer's superbly realized film adapta- 
tion, the only one which Kneale expresses 
satisfection with. 

Kneale began working outside the 
genre when he got caught up in the Angry 
Young Man trend by ^apting two classic 
John Osborne pieces into impressive films: 
Look Back in Anger (1959) and The Entertainer 
(1960). Osbomelaunchedthetrendwithhis 
play Long Back in Anger in 1956, which tack- 
led themes of modem alienation and the 
frustrations of the working class, as well as 
provided an increased frankness about sex, 
class, money, and position, hitherto often 
seemingly taboo subjects. This led to a spate 
of films such as Room at the Top, A Taste of 
Honey. The Loneliness of the Long Distance 
Runner, Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, 
and This Sporting Lfje. 

Both the Kneale adaptations can be 
considered cinematic classics, though the 
dramatic demands of their stories ensure 
that they are seen far less often than the gerue 
material I'vebeen discussing. InLoolcBadtm 
An^, Richard Burton provides one of his 
finest film performances as Jimmy Porter 
who rails against colonialism, the class sys- 


tem, segregation, and other topics, who 
would like to go somewhere but can't think 
of any place to go that wouldn't ultimately 
corrupt him. It also marks the beginning of 
a persistent Knealean theme: that the cause 
of humanity is a lost one. 

77te Entertainer fells into the same 
mold, with an even finer performance by 
Lzturence Olivier as Archie Rice, who sol- 
diers in on his role of music hall entertainer 
and general rotter despite his utter despair 
and the pain he brings to others. England's 
decay is echoed in his desperation as the 
traditional roles can no longer satisfy. Not 
too surprisingly, many people found the 
film dismal and depressing, but there is no 
denying the powerful intimacy of the film's 
performances nor the brilliant way Kneale 
reveals character through dialogue. 

Guest returned to the gettre with 
77ie Day The Earth Caught Fire (1961), a non- 
Hammer project which he had been trying to 
launch (ot a number of years based on the 
idea of Earth's climate changing due to 
Earth's axis shifting after atomic explosions, 
but no one was willing to risk money on a 
film about the bomb imtil Steven Pallos fi- 
nally agreed with Guest also contributing 
money and producing. Guest had very suc- 
cessful collaboration with Wolf Mankowitz 
on Expresso Bongo (1960), a satirical story 
about musical feds starring Laurence Harvey 
and Qifr Richard, and so Guest asked him to 
write the dialogue for the film. The result is 
one of the wittiest and most adult science 
fiction films of the '60s, though one that is 
very infrequently viewed. 

Guest v/as able to get access to the 
offices of the Daily Express by casting the 
paper's editor, Arthur Christiaitsen, as the 
editor in the film and by getting Lord 
Beaverbrok's permission. The story is fil- 
tered through the viewpoint of Peter Sterming 
(Edward Judd in a fine performance), a re- 
porter now on the skids after his wife and 
child have left him and now assigned as the 
assistant to the sciertce reporter. Bill Maguire 
(Leo McKern), who covers for him when he's 
out on a binge. By and large, the newspaper 
business is depicted very realistically, and 
we only know what the reporters are able to 
discover for themselves about the disaster. 
Indeed, verisimilitude is one of the film's 
strongest points, aided by Guest's insistence 
that it largely be shot on location. 

Perhaps the main reason the film is 
not celebrated and acclaimed more is that it 
eschews spectacle, though the effects by Les 
Bowie are the best of his career (assist^ by 
Brian Johnson who would work on When 
Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth, Alien, The Empire 
Stritxs Back, and Dragonslayer). In contrast to 
the more juvenile "end of the world" films of 
the time. The Day The Earth Caught Fire is far 
more adult and subdued. One of Guest's 
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In one of the most memorable sequences from ENEMY FROM SPACE, 
Broadhead emerges after having fallen into the food and finds that it bums 
him like acid, expiring as Quatermass looks on in horror. 


more interesting touches, a yellow tinting 
suggestive of heat in the opening and closing 
scenes, is missing from most modem prints 
of the him, which still works hne wittout it. 
Bowie uses a few matte paintings to show 
the Thames dry and creates a heat mist that 
covers Battersea Park (an effect which upset 
the Queen who was opening the nearby 
Chelsea Flower Show), but the essenceof the 
story is more how the characters cope with 
an increasingly impossible situation than in 
dazzling audiences with apocalyptic visions. 

There is also a nicely done and sur- 
prisingly sexy love story that develops be- 
tween Stenning and Jeanne Craig Qanet 
Mimro), who in "meet cute" terms slaps him 
for his rudenesson the telephoneat their first 
meeting. However, thebitterStenningshapes 
up and shows Craig more respect at subse- 
quent encoimters, leading to a believable 
romance complicated by fmlirvgs of betrayal 
when Craig reveals the secret her bosses 
have been covering up and Sterming feels 
obligated to report it to the public, a justifi- 
able invocation of the public's "right to 
krtow." 

In addition to believable workday 
humorous banter, provided mostly by 
McKern who is quite adept at delivering it, 
the film offers some nice touches. For ex- 
ample, as the apparent end of the world 
approaches, a lai^ group of youths rebel by 
deliberately wasting water wherever and 
whenever they can {The beatnik music ac- 
companying these scenes was written by 
Monty Norman, who composed the fiimous 
James Bond TTieme]. Cars are altered with 


some kind of compartment on their tops 
which is never mentioned and can be sur- 
mised to provide either needed air condi- 
tioning or an alternate cooling system for the 
engine. 

The ending of the film leaves the 
resolution of Earth's fate in God's hands, as 
Guest pans from a Citizen Kanc-Iike pair of 
headlines prepared at the Express declariitg 
"World Saved" and "World Doomed," to 
the cross on St. Paul's (Cathedral to the ac- 
companiment of church bells. The film was 
slightly altered by its American distributor 
Universal, who cut the film from 99 minutes 
to 90 minutes. Actor Michael Caine appears 
in a bit part. 

In 1%3, Kneale returned to the 
genre with the television production of The 
Roicf, directed by CTunstopherMorahan. Set 
in 1770, the Age of Reason, Sir Timothy 
Hassall Games Maxwell), a country squire 
and an irresponsible amateur scientist, seeks 
scientific proof of ghosts while accompanied 
by Gideon Cobb (John Phillips), a sub- 
Johnsonian iconoclast who is a sensualist 
and a bigot who believes that machines will 
lead mankind to a Utopian idea. Kneale's 
point is that the kinds of thinking repre- 
sented by these two men are what lead to the 
horrors of our time. TheplayclimaxesasSir 
Timothy becomes an earwitness to air-attack 
sirens,thesoundsofcarscra$hing, and voices 
while Cobb is given a vision of a road of the 
future and a thermonuclear blast. 

The following year Kneale co- 
scripted with Jan Read an adaptation of H.C. 
Wdls' First Men In the Moon (1964) for direc- 


tor Nathan Juran and special effects expert 
Ray Harryhausen. The film features one of 
the best scripts of any Harr)^usen produc- 
tion, although the lying, cheating hero played 
by Edward Judd is ultimately despicable; 
however, in terms of enjoyable e^cts, it 
ranks far behind 7th Voyage, Jason and the 
Argonauts, or Mysterious Island, it was 
Harryhausen'sonly widescreen project, one 
which poorly mixed men-in-costumeSeleni- 
tes with more intriguing stop motion ones. 

The most ingenious aspect about 
the production is the way that lOieale kept 
the story from becoming dated. A modem 
day United Nations moon landing unccn'ers 
evidence of a British moon landing in 1899, 
leading them to Bedford Qudd) who tells 
reporters the story of the invention of an 
anti-gravity paint called Cavorite, after its 
inventor Professor Cavor (a delightful Donel 
Jeffries), and their trip to the moon. The 
story ends up as War o/ the WorUs in reverse, 
with mankind as the invaders and the moon 
men as the victims of inadvertent germ war- 
fore. The film is enjoyable, but it's played as 
a light-hearted adventure, a for cry from 
Wdls' more serious intentions to use the 
Seleitites to depict an alternative society. 
[Look for Peter Finch's uncredited cameo as 
an evicting inspector.] 

Kneale's next genre project, return- 
ing him once again to Hammer, The Witches 
(U.S. title; The DeoiVs Own, 1966), which 
Kneale adapted from Peter Curtis' novel The 
Demi's Own, must be accounted a fascinating 
failure. Director Cyril Frankel, perhaps best 
remembered for Never Take Sweets from a 
Stranger (1961), lacks Guest's visual acuity 
and ability to build suspense scenes. While 
a far cry fiom Kneale's best screenplay, it is 
intelligently written, and with its plot of a 
secret society planning a virgin sacrifice, 
could have been an inspiration for TTie Wicker 
Man and DarkSecret of Harvest Home. 

The film, which has been mostly 
ignored by most commentators despite 
iOieale's screenplay, opens with a prologue 
set in Africa where Gwen Mayfield Goan 
Fontaine) runs a small school and discovers 
a fetish inside and is warned about witch- 
craft that will "eat your soul," when a witch 
doctor in a giant mask breaks down the door, 
causing Gwen to have a breakdown. 

A while later, Gwen is back in En- 
gland and applies for a position in a small 
private school in Heddaby, a small village in 
the country, where she becomes taken with 
the "nice, simple people.." Kneale includes a 
lot of little touches to underscore the idea 
that things are not what they seem, begin- 
ning with the fact that Alan Bax (Alex 
McCowen) interviews her wearing a clerical 
collar, though he later admits he's not a 
priestorvicar. Whilesearchingforthetown's 
rectory or its chapel, Gwen hears the sounds 
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of a church organ but leams that it is only 
Bauc's tape renting and that the town has 
neither. 

It's apparent that the town keeps 
an eye on Linda Riggs Gngrid Brett) and 
disapproves of Ronnie Dowsett (Martin 
Stephens of The Innocents feme) courting her. 
Ronnie passes along his belief that Linda's 
grandmother is cruel to her, injuring her 
hand by putting it in the manglers (wring- 
ers) of her old-style washing machine. And 
indeed, Grarmy (Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies) 
does believe, "The old ways swerved when 
there were no doctors, and they're still the 
best," trying the fllm into feminist myths 
about women witches being natural hewers 
with great herbal lore. 

May^ld discovers that Ronnie is 
gifted, if backward, and recommends he be 
given special tutoring. AlanBaxiswillingto 
foot the bill for boarding school, thus sepa- 
rating Ronnie horn Linda, but isdisappointed 
when MayBeld convinces Ronnie's fether 
that he would be better off getting tutored by 
her. 9iortly afterwards Ronnie eitds up in a 
coma and Ronnie's fether ends up drowned 
in a nearby pond after passing along gossip 
about Granny Riggs' casting spells. 

A Ixy scene has Gwen going to the 
pond and discovering the footprints of sev- 
eral other people near Ron's father's, but she 
is then terrorized by some sheep who oblit- 
erate the tracks with their own. While sheep 
are convincing animals to have in such an 
area, they simply are not scary, and the scene 
would have played far better if the area had 
been overrun by hunting dogs, or better still, 
wolves. 

Gwen goes to Stephanie Bax (Kay 
Walsh), a writer of Sunday articles and sister 
to Alan, with what she's learned about witch- 
craft in the village, and Stephanie does noth- 
ing to deny it, instead suggesting that they 
collaborate on an article about it. However, 
while staying at her house, Gwen suffers a 
relapse of her breakdown and remains in a 
coma herself for a year. 

She awatens in a nursing home 
and is attended to by ferret-faced Dr. Wallis 
(Leonard Rossiter ^m 2001; A Space Odys- 
sey, The Pink Panther Strikes Again, and Brtf- 
annia Hospital) who prescribes a trip to an- 
other home in Cornwall. Instead, MayBeld 
escapes and hitches a ride back to Heddaby 
with butcher Bob Curd (Duncan Lamont) 
where she quickly leames that Stephanie is 
the actual leader of the cult who insists on 
initiating Gwen and reveals her plans to 
sacrifice Linda in order to extend her own 
life, a ritual in which she expects Gwen to 
assist. Gwen leams that the victim must be 
a maid of less than 15 and that no blood must 
be spilled or the forces of evil will him against 
the summoner. Stephanie smiles in contem- 
plationoftheinstruction: "After the blow is 


struck, give me a skin for d andng in," clearly 
indicating that the victim is to be skirmed Ed 
Gein-style. 

Unfortunately, the ineptly staged 
witches' sabbath which climaxes the film is 
more risible than wrenching, with badly cho- 
reographed villagers writhing on the floor 
after slurping some disgusting substance. 
After the warnings, it's all too easy to guess 
the resolution, though the sight of Walsh in 
her Bamboyant regalia with her antler head- 
dress lit up by birthday candles suggests a 
(3oiia Swanson gone to seed more than some- 
thing Satanic and yet is an indelible sight, 
though for all the wrong reasons. A horror 
film is truly in trouble when it turns silly 
instead of sinister, and The Witches is no 
exception. 

Once the fell influence erf Stephanie 
is gone, the villagers quickly return to nor- 
mal, and all their past doings and allegiances 
are conveniently forgotten about. City of the 
Dead (aka Horror Hotel) covered similar 
ground in a far superior fashion a few years 
earlier. Hammer would perfect the witch- 
craft thriller vvben Richard Matheson adapted 
TTk Devil Rides Ou((1968)forthem,oneof the 
four best Hammer films. 

Another of those Blms was Kneale's 
next Hammer project, Quatermassand the Pit 
(UB. title: Free Million Years to Earth, 1%7), 
one of the greatest science fiction epics erf all 
time. [Fot the record, the other two topline 
Hairuner films, in my opinion, were Horror 0 / 
Dracula and Frankenstein Must Be Destroyed, 
though there are plenty of very good films 


that compete for the second tier]. This time 
Andrew Keir,thestudio'ssometimeCushmg 
substitute, assayed the role of Quatermass, 
caught between the stiff-backed ofiidous- 
ness of Cbl. Breen (Julian Glover) and warn 
intelligoice of Dr. Matthew Roney (James 
Cfonald), who is ably assisted by the ever 
attractive Barbara Shelley. 

Kneale provid^ his own conden- 
sation of his own story, quite satisfactorily, 
and production designer Bernard Robinson 
once more demonstrates his Bare for getting 
the most out of minimal budget. The space- 
ship uncovered is far more attractive and 
sleek than the bell-like design from the 
teleseries, the Hobbs End Underground sta- 
tion is very convincing, and the wretched up 
London street of the finale maintains its b^ 
lievability on limited resources. (The only 
thing that fails to come off are the videos (rf 
mental images of the Martian "locusts" in 
action which dearly look like the stid: pup- 
pet figures they are). 

Roy Ward Baker does abrilliant job 
of generating ever increasing mystery and 
tension while getting effective performances 
fromall the principals. [For moreon Baker's 
career, I offCT a shameless plug and refer you 
tomyownbook,HorrorFilmDirectors; 1930- 
1990, McFarland 1991]. 

The Bowie Hlms effects are also 
quite impressive and effective from objects 
fiying around a telekinetic man, shaking tiles 
ofi the walls, to the ground undulating alarm- 
ingly under an affected individual. The 
spaceship gives off an unearthly glow with 


Brian Donlevy, whom Kneale described as a "bawling bully," became the 
only actor to play the Quatermass role twice, here from ENEMY FROM 
SPACE. 
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suggestions of capillaries to convey the idea 
that the ship itself is a living presence, some- 
thing whidi Quatermass himself hints at 
when he notes the apparent lack of instru- 
mentality. Thearthrop^alienssuggestboth 
locustsand the "homed one" (aka the devil), 
especially in the giant energy image that 
Ron^ helps todestroy by simply grounding 
H. 

What really fascinates is how 
Kneale builds his seemingly simple mystery 
into an elaborate line of speculation that ties 
in the origins of man, evil, and prejudice in 
the world, coming up with the idea that the 
Earth might have been colonized by proxy a 
few years before von Daniken helped to 
popularize the notion. By genetically alter- 
ing man's simian ancestors to have greater 
intelligence, these aliens set the course for 
man's evolution. Unfortunately, these in- 
sect-like beings have regular purges of those 
beings who do not conform to the norm and 
so iri^cate mankind with a hereditary fear 
and hatred of all who are d^fertnt in some 
way. 

Kneale's script also suggests that 
telekinesis and other psi powers are latent 
potentials in all human beings, instilled for 
thepurposeof purging rtonconformists from 
the hive, and that images of evil beings com- 
mon to cultures all over the world are simply 
phenomena that have been improperly ob- 
served and are in fact vestiges of clairvoyant 
Acuities gifted to us by alien ancestors. 

Interestingly, the true hero of the 
piece turns out not to be Quatermass but Dr. 
Roney, the excited archaeologist who also 
repres e nts restrained intelligence. Even the 
brilliant Professor Quatermass succumbs to 
the power of the mob at one point, is pulled 
out and brought back to normal by Roney, 
who reiiunds him that it is an act of vrill not 
to give in to hysteria and that intelligence can 
defeat conditioned programming. Roney 
ultimately sacrifices his life to save mankind. 

Kneale has brilliantly provided ex- 
planations and rationalizations for things 
considered unexplainable; however, under 
all the intellectual play, he has a serious 
point to make: that it is only through knowl- 
edge of ourselves that we can destroy the 
ancient, destructive urges within us, which 
grow more deadly with the expansion of our 
knowledgeandtc^nology. Warcrises, witch 
hunts, race riots, and purges are all things we 
must guard against, our heritage of hatred, 
and if such things cannot be controlled, then 
the "Martians" will have created a second 
dead planet — Earth. 

Naturally, this Baker-Kneale col- 
laboration has proven influential, and its 
influence is particularly noticeable in Dan 
CXBannon and Don Jakoby's adaptation of 
Q>lin Wilson's Space Vampires, Lifeforce, 
which aliens prove to be the source of all 


vampire legends, and Stephen King's novel 
Tommyhtockers, which Tommy Lee Wallace 
recently turned into a TV miniseries and 
provided readers with a big dose of d^a vu 
with its story of someone unearthing a space- 
ship and foiling under its malign influence. 

Meanwhile, Guest wasassigned the 
task of having to tie together the desperate 
segments of an overblown comedy. Casino 
Royale (1967), which tried toelaborately send 
up the Bond Aims while basing it (loosely it 
mustbeadmitted) on one of Fleming's works, 
the rights to which were secured by Charles 
Feldman who beat Broccoli and Saltzman to 
the negotiating table for it. John Huston 
directed the first 25 minutes of the fllm, 
Robert Parrish covered the Baccarat game 
between Orson Welles and Peter Sellers, and 
Joseph McGrath, Kenneth Hughes, and Val 
Guest all made contributions. The flrst cut 
ran an ungainly three hours and was turned 
intoa misshapen, though occasionally funny, 
131 minutes. 

The movie meant to contrast the 
book's James Bond (played with Old World 
charm by David Niven) with the Alms' sexy 
and sadistic Bond. When it is discovered 
that SMERSH has infiltrated M5, the British 
intelligence agency, all agents are 
redesignated 007, even the female ones, and 
a Baccarat expert, Evelyn Tremble (played 
by Peter Sellers), is also assigned to be James 
^nd so he can beat Le Chiffre (Welles) who 
has been gambling with SMERSH funds. 

The film really only flnds its foot- 
ing after Daliah Lavi is kidnapped by a 
mounted guardsmen who takes her aboard 


a flying saucer which has landed in Trafolgar 
Square and takes her to the neforious mas- 
termind behind SMERSH, none other than 
Jimmy Bond (Woody Allen), James' rteurotic 
nephew, who plans to unleash a bacUlus that 
will make all women beautiful and destroy 
all men taller than fbur-fbot-six. Jimmy has 
also been replacing world leaders with an- 
droid duplicates and invented an atomic 
Contact capsule, which he is made to swal- 
low, which sets off little exploding hiccups 
ending in one gigantic explosion that puts a 
merciful end to this often so-bad-it's-fosci- 
lUtingfilm. Guest deserves kudos for being 
able to salvage anything of this muddled all- 
star mess, which of course went on tobe abig 
hit of its time. 

In July of 1969, the BBC broadcast 
one of Kneale's finest and least known tele- 
plays, The Year of The Sex Olympics, starring 
Leonard Rossiter, Tony Vogel, and Suzanne 
Neve, directed by Michael Elliott. Despite 
the racy title, the play has less to do with sex 
than speculation of the "if this goes on" type. 
Kneale creates a future where everything is 
run by "high drive" personalities who create 
diversions to keep the othermse tinoccu- 
pied "low drive" lumpen proletariat pad- 
fled. 

Ugo Priest (Rossiter) is a co-direc- 
tor who remembers the old ways and is 
terrified of "tension," the force he feels that 
had almost destroyed the world. However, 
test audiences have become increasingly 
unresponsive to the diet of sex shows and 
game shows — canned applause and cheer- 
ing having to be added to the soundtrack. 


Director Val Guest (left) discusses a scene with his Quatermass, Brian 
Donlevy, on the set of ENEMY FROM SPACE. 
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The purpose of the sex shows is to show 
sexual athletes who are so good at making 
out that the average viewer, who cannot 
hope to attain their level of attractiveness 
and expertise, forgoes the act itself in favor of 
simply viewing it. Similarly, there is a game 
show based on overeating as a substitute for 
consumption. Machinery has made it un- 
necessary for most people to actually work, 
so they live their lives out on the dole watch- 
ing TV. (Anyone who can't see clear paral- 
lels to today's world simply isn't paying 
attention). 

Takinga leaf from Aldous Huxley's 
Brave New World, Kneale inserts into the 
narrative an artist, Kin Hodder (Martin Pot- 
ter), who wants to bring his disturbing im- 
ages to the masses and gum up the works. 
His death, however, brings a response of 
laughter, the first emotional response the 
audience has exhibited in some time (dem- 
onstrating that the audience can be shown 
something disturbing vnthout creating ten- 
sion, so long as what is shown is not happen- 
ing to them). 

This sets Nat Mender (Vogel) and 
his mate Deaiue (Neve) thiidcing of creating 
a new TV show based on dropping out of 
society and living like their ancestors, in 
secret hopes of a more fulfilling life for them 
and their child and prompting the masses to 
think about doing likewise. However, the 
network, to keep things interesting for the 
viewers, stacks thecardsagainst them. Still, 
even in despair, Nat is alive in a way that the 


high drives of society are not, but this real- 
ization escapes most people and things con- 
tinue as they have been. This is a daring 
bitter satire, the likes of which have not been 
seen on American television. 

Its vision of television as numbing 
rather than rousing seems right on target, as 
are the leads' apparent fear of the future and 
willingitess to give it up in fevor of a bleak 
but at least comprehensible Dark Age to 
which they return, entirely ill-prepared, 
which reflects an anti-technological bias in 
much of our society. Also telling are the 
hints of the addictive povrer of the medium 
and how it can be us^ for apathy control, 
though Kneale does ignore the 
countervailing force of the have-nots being 
exposed to what the haves have and the 
social unrest that that situation can create. 
(Some suggest that what brought the Soviet 
Union down is European television showing 
Communists the good life they weren't en- 
joying under the then current system). Such 
thoughtful drama is entirely too rare on our 
airwaves. 

Despite a collaboration with sci- 
ence fiction writer J. G. Ballard, Val Guest's 
next s-f project was the entirely brainless 
When Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth (1%9), which 
Spielberg recently paid homage to in Jurassic 
Park. This "boobs and bronter" is more 
noticeable for Victoria Vetri's cleavage and 
Jim Danforth's painstakingly achieved spe- 
cial effects than for any other apparent quali- 
ties. 


One shot of a village trying to cap- 
ture a pleiosaur deserves its reputation as a 
landmark in stop motion effects as Danforth 
created a "reality sandwich" by putting live 
actors in both the background and the fore- 
ground and by having the saurian interact 
with the two via restrain ropes. Itisatechni- 
cal marvel, but it is also over with very 
quickly. 

The film is built around the idea 
that once upon there was no moon circling 
the Earth, which is created in the catadysmic 
climax. Instead, blondes were sacrificed to 
the C^s, but chosen daughter of the Sun, 
Sanna (Vetri) escapes her fate and fells for 
Tara (Robin Hawdon), a starcrossed lover 
fromanothertribe. Alongthewaythereisan 
overly lengthy and dull chase sequence be- 
tween effects sequences and a cutsey bit 
where Sanna adopts a baby dinosaur that 
follows her around like a feithful puppy. 

Nahually, to eliminate dubbing in 
foreign markets, everything is presented in 
simple caveman spe^ and Vetri mostly 
runs aroimd in an inexplicable Stone Age 
bikini. Fourminutesofnudity were trimmed 
from the British release so that the film could 
get a "G" rating for its US. release, the ver- 
sion still presently available from Warner 
Bros., though the cxirious can get an idea of 
the missing material by exanuning f>ages 82- 
3ofTheHouseofIiammer:TheStoryofHammer 
Films edited by Allen Eyles, Robert Adkinson, 
and Nicholas Fry. 

Vetri is a fetching female, making 
her film debut under the nom de thesp (rf 
Angela Dorian in Roman Polanski's 
Rosemary's Baby, where she plays the young 
starlet who claims everyone mistakes her for 
Victoria Vetri (!) before she dies so that Mia 
Farrow and John Cassavetes can rent her 
apartment. She subsequently starred in the 
overlooked "B" gem Invasion of the B Girts 
(1973), co-written by Nicholas Meyer, before 
her life took a tragic turn when she failed in 
an attempt to become a rock singer, was 
assaulted in her apartment, and became 
something of a recluse. Still, her pin-up 
poster from When Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth 
became one of the most popular of the early 
'70s and remains the image most fans would 
like to have of her, that of a would-be Raquel 
Welch who never hit the big time. 

Guest's next project, 1970'$ Tomor- 
row, is better known as an Olivia Newton- 
John musical before Grease than as a silly 
science fiction musical in which bad music 
beamed into space somehow invigorates the 
music of the spheres, apparently by trans- 
mitting certain vibrations that they lack "up 
there." (One would think that the celestial 
regions could do without the mediocre mu- 
sical ramblings of the pert Australian and 
her band's homemade moog synthesizer, 
but apparently not). 


Val Guest was unhappy with THE ABOMINABLE SHOWMAN OF THE 
HIMALAYAS because he lacked the funds to make it more convincing by 
filming on location. Here star Peter Cushing and crew meets with the Tibetan 
Lhama. 
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Writer/Director Vat Guest discusses artistic decisions with Hammer's Execu* 
live Producer, the late Michael Carreras. 


Guest himself put an injunction 
against showing the film when it opened 
because he hadn't been paid. The project is 
onewhichwelldeservesitsobscurity. While 
Guest hoped to tackle such projects as Rich- 
ard Matheson's / Am Legend, which he 
scrif>ted, and Jules Verne's horror tale The 
QiTjjathian Castle, neither came to fruition. 
His last work for the genre has been for the 
Hammer House of Mystery Sr Suspense TV 
series (syndicated in American as Fox Mys- 
tery Theatre), for which he directed three 
episodes: In Possession, in which a couple 
starts seeing images of an Edwardian mur- 
deT:Markofther^l, in which Dirk Benedict 
murders a pawnbroker-tattooist and starts 
becoming covered with tattoos; and Child's 
Play, in which a family is trapped behind a 
seemingly impenetrable wall. 

Kneale worked with Hammer di- 
rector Peter Sasdy (Taste the Blood of Draeula, 
Countess Draeula, Hands of the Ripper) in 1972 
on The Stone Tape in which an electronics 
think tank, hoping to come up with an 
invention to beat the Japanese, run up against 
supernatural phenomena in an empty build- 
ing, the important female lead being Jane 
Asher, the giri from The Quatermass Experi- 
ment. Kneale wrote it as a Christmas ghost 
story and its main idea is that the stone walls 
of a building can record a person's soul like 
the metal filings on audio tape record music. 
Asher's character Jill Greeley loses her life 
and has her ghost imprinted on the "stone 
tape" in the thrilless climax. Lacking in 
complexity and depth, this is a pretty soul- 
less production that doesn't invite re-view- 
ing. 

Kneale returned to theQuatermass 
series one last time with Thames Television's 
1979 production of The Quatermass Conclu- 
sion, directed by Piers Haggard (Blood on 
Satan's Claw aka Satan's Skin). While 
Quatermass and the Pit's title purmed on the 
idea of Prof. Quatermass confronting a "pit" 
as in excavation and the "pit" as in Hell, The 
Quatennass Conclusion is a double entendre 
in that "corKlusion" is meant both as the end 
of a logical progression of though and the 
concluding epis^e of the series. 

The Quatermass Conclusion appears 
to be the work of an embittered man with a 
dark view of society and social collapse. 
Unlike the persevering optimist of the 
Donlevy Quatermass films, John Mills plays 
a Quatermass who is embarrassed that he 
had anything to do with sp>ace travel after 
seeing millions wasted on a joint U.S.-Soviet 
space venture artd rails against the "dis- 
eases" (economic, political, social, and oth- 
erwise) spread by the sup>erpx>wers who over- 
whelm smaller countries in their wake. 
Quatermass' only corurem is locating his long- 
lost granddaughter who ran away sometime 
before. 


As the miniseries begins, we are 
introduced to a future world where the so- 
cial order has broken down and the youth of 
England have all seemingly gone mad. 
Quatennass is horrified to see dead bodies 
lyingin thestreets of suburbs and is accosted 
by some hooligans who want to smash in his 
teeth. He is saved by Dr. Joseph Knapp 
(Simon MacCorldndale), a Jewish astrono- 
mer who drives up in a van covered in steel 
mesh. 

Together they ap>p7ear on a TV pro- 
gram about the "Hands in Spjace" U.S.-S 0 - 
viet sp»ce project, which Quatermass blasts 
and then makes a plea to receive help in 
findinghisgranddaughter. There is an inex- 
plicable disaster in sp»ce and Knap>p rushes 
Quatermass out of the city to the relative 
safety of his country observatory where he 
lives with his wife (Barbara Kellerman), two 
children, and two assistants. 

Along the way, they pass some 
Planet People, a group of young pieople 
dressed in Rower Children outfits (or cast- 
offs), who have formed a weird religion 
around the idea that the Earth has been 
pxMsoned (Quatennass concurs) and they 
will be beamed to another planet which will 
be their Utopia. They follow p>eopIe with 
pendulum-like dowsing sticks to find sacred 
sites such as Stonehenge, from whence they 
exp>ect to make their interplanetary journey. 
Unbeknownst to Quatermass, his grand- 
daughter is one of their number. 

One of thesesites,Ringstone Round, 
is nearby, and Quatermass and the Knapps 


are shocked to see a tremendous beam of 
light come down and reduce the Planet 
People to ashes, except for one small girl 
who was too far outside the circle and is 
merely blinded and burned. 

Eventually, Quatermass solves the 
twin mysteries as to the increased craziness 
of youth and the secret behind ancient sites 
marked with monoliths. Five thousand years 
in the past, an alien machine sampled some 
Earthlings and found some aspwct of them to 
be tasty. A circle of stones were erected 
wherever these sites were to serve as a warn- 
ing. Analien machine, theorizes Quatermass, 
sends a signal that affects the young, lures 
them together in one spx^t, and harvests them. 
With a team of elderly scientists, Quatermass 
prepares to lay an atonuc trap designed to 
give the feraway aliens (not invaders this 
time) a case of nuclear indigestion. 

'The climax comes as the trap is set, 
only to have some leftover Planet People 
paradetothesite. Quatennass sees his grand- 
daughter among them and suffers a fetal 
heart -attack before he can trigger the device, 
but the oblivious granddaughter sees what 
the old man is trying to do and pushes the 
trigger during the few key secoifos that the 
alien beam is on. 

However, 7?ie Quatermass Conclu- 
sion lacks the intensity and interest of 
Quatermass and The Pit. I^eale approved of 
John Mills as the now aged Prof^sor, but 
when a 105 minute condensation of the 
teleseries was prepared, he lamented that 
while he had written it to be condensed 
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(TOP): Coven leader Kay Walgh, from 77fED£V7l. 'SOWN, is about to sacrifice 
Ingrid Bretfc "After the blow is struck, give me a skin for dandng inf; 
(BOTTOM): Joan Fontaine from Nigel Kneale’s scripted THE DEVIL'S OWN; 
A horror film is truly in trouble when it turns silly instead of sinister. 


"here, here and here," the producers and 
editors decided to condense it "there, there, 
and there," throwing off the arc of his story. 
Kneale did novelize his full stoiy for Arrow 
Books in 1979 while the condensed version 
was released by Thom EMI /HBO Video, but 
the production is still little known by most 
American ^s. 

Kneale was later hired to write a 
screenplay for a remake of Creature /rcm the 
Black Lagoon, but Universal axed the project 


infovorofmaking/aoisd-D. He also scripted 
the original version of Halloween III: The 
Season ^ the WHch (1983), but his story was 
totally rewritten by Tommy Lee Wallace. 
The film retains a few Kneale elements: an 
Irish toymaker (beautifully played in the 
film by Don CXHerliby, who is the only good 
thing in the film), resentful of the commer- 
cialization of Sam Hain as Halloween, ex- 
ploits that commercialization to sell Hallow- 
een masks that will turn the brains of 


America's children into a mass of bugs and 
creepy-crawlies by using the ancient Celtic 
magic trapped inside the rock of 
Stonehenge. Wallace added such elements 
as android workers undetectable from hu- 
man beings despite the inability of modem 
technology to provide such a wonder, let 
alone produce it in mass quantities to run a 
toy factory. 

When I interviewed John Carpen- 
ter, I asked him why the original Kneale 
script was rejected, and he explained that it 
was full of the same kind of bitterness evi- 
dent in 77ie Quatermass Conclusion and he 
didn't think it would have been commercial. 
However, neither was the resulting nonsen- 
sical video nasty that Wallace created which 
exploited the Halloween name without de- 
livering Mike Myers to a disappointed and 
resentful public. (Carpenter did pay tribute 
to Kneale later by attributing his pseudony- 
mous screenplay for The Prince of Darkness to 
Martin Quatermass). 

One shouldn't expect an artist to 
achieve tremendous success every time he 
tries. The Qtuitermass Conclusion, while dis- 
appointing in relation to the finest science 
fiction film series ever produced, is still an 
intelligent and interesting film. What we 
remember Val Guest and Nigel Kneale for 
are their tremendous successes and the plea- 
sures that their works have given us. IfaVal 
Guest writes a film as unintentioirally risible 
as Another Man's Poison, he also achieves 
both dignity and humor in the excellent The 
Day the Earth Caught Fire. If Kneale's excel- 
lent short stories such as Jeremy in the Wind 
and The Pond are largely forgotten and rarely 
anthologized, QuatermassandthePit remains 
one of the all-time great science fiction films. 

Both men are serious creative art- 
ists, and together they created the films that 
laimched Hammer horror, paving the way 
for the greatest horror studio of the '60s with 
intelligent science fiction dramas that had 
theirgoryelementsbut never exploited them 
gratuitously, usually building their stories 
up in a logical and involving fashion. Few 
writers of science fiction filmsare as adept at 
characterization, social criticism, and care- 
fully laid out fantastic speculation as Nigel 
Kneale, and yet to most film reference books 
he is entirely unknown and unlisted. Val 
Guest is often noted as a journeyman direc- 
tor, but in his science fiction films he proves 
he can beeffective without being distiactingly 
flashy, and that sciatce fiction films can be 
^%hicles of substance rather than simply 
dismissable kiddie fodder. While many of 
thedramas of the past have been praised and 
forgottot,manyofGuest'sandKneale'sfilms 
will continue to be revived and praised by 
succeeding generations, their appeal unfor- 
gettable and unmistakable. 
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HAMMER 


DECLARES ^ i 


WAR ^ f 

■ 

By Tom Johnson ^ ^ 



"We hate message Aims. We 
make entertainment." 

James Carreras, 

Films and Filming, October, 1 959 

From 1957 to 1959, when Hammer 
first burst upon the international scene, the 
company acquired a well-deserved — and 
sou^t-after — reputation as the House o/Hor- 
ror, Certainly, the horror movies were there, 
and good ones, too— among the best ever 
made. However, what is often overlooked is 
that, at least until the early '60$, Hammer 
was making a highly diversified group of 
films with horror only a part of its output. 
That output included mysteries, comedies, 
science fiction, musicals, shorts, and war. 

If we pulled out a calculator, we 
would find that during the above period, 
just about 30 percent of Hammer's pictures 
could be considered fiorrnr. Almost half had 
a military background . Some of these were, 
admittedly, comedies, but the fact remains 
that the company was ttot simply concen- 
trating on grinding out horror movies to the 
exclusion of all else. War films were as im- 
portant to Hammer as any other type. 

Hammer's first three serious war 
movies — The Steel Bayynet (1957), The Camp 
on Blood Island (1958), and Yesterday's Fnerrty 
(1959) — were unusual for their time, and 
more closely resemble those made during 
and after Viet Nam when disillusionment 
with the military set in. What ties these three 
films together is their lack of conventional 
John Wayne^tyle heroics. There are few 
clear-cut good guys. Not only does the right 
side not necess^y win, no one really wins. 
Due to their bleak outlook, the trio could be 
called "war noir." 

The protagorust in each movie is 
not a young, dashing Errol Flyim sort, but a 
weary, beaten man, in UMy over his head. 
Two of the three heroes die — by their own 
choice. Hammer at war is not the stuff of 


recruiting posters, but then, neither is the 
real thing. 

THE STEEL BAYONET 
"What are you worrying about rations for? 
We'U all be dead tomorrow." 

— The Sergeant 

THE STEEL BAYONET 
Released June 3. 1957 (U.K.); (U.S.A.); 85 
minutes; black aiKl white; Hammerscope; 
Length: 7652 feet; A Hammer Film Produc- 
tion; A United Artists Release; Director: 
Michael Carreras; Producer: Michael 
Carreras; Associate Producer: Anthony 
Nelson'K^s;Screenplay and Origiiral Story: 
Howard Clewes; Director of Photography. 
Jack Asher; Music: Leonard Salzedo; Musi- 
cal Director: John Hollingsworth; Editor: Bill 
Lenny; Art Director Ted Marshall; Makeup: 
Phil L^key; ^Jedal Effects: Sd Pearson; 
U.K. Certificate: A. 

CAST: 

Leo C^enn (Major Gerard), Kieron Moore 
(Captain Mead), Michael Medwin (Lt. 
Venton), Robert Brown (Sergeant Major Gill), 
Michael Ripper (Pvt. Middleditch), John l^ul 
(Lt. OjI. Derry), Shay Gorman (^. Gates), 
Tom Bowman (Sgt. Nicholls), Bernard 
Horsfall (Pvt. Livingstone), John Watson 
(Corp. Bean), Arthur Lovegiove(Pvt. Jarvis), 
Percy Herbert (Pvt . Clark), Paddy Joyce (Pvt . 
Ames), Jack Stewart (Pvt . Wentworth), David 
Crowley (Pvt. Harris), Barry Lowe (Pvt. 
FergusoiO, Michael Dear (Pvt. "Tweedle"), 
Ian Whittaker (Pvt. Wilson), Michael Balfour 
(Pvt. Thomas), Raymond Francis (General), 
Anthony Warren (Wounded German), Rolf 
Carston (German NCO), Gerard Green (Ger- 
man CO), Wolf Frees (German Staff Officer), 
Jeremy Longhurst (German Sniper), David 
Ritch (Mahomet), Abdul Noor (Arab), Vic- 
tor Platt (Sentry), John Trevor (Captain). 

SYNOPSIS: 


C Company is completely ex- 
hausted after a running battle with the Nazi 
Afrika Tank Korps. While they are awaiting 
replacements. Colonel Deny orders them to 
take control of a formhouse which is to be 
used as an observation post. Led by Major 
Gerard, they must keep this occupation a 
secret so that, from the farm, they can direct 
artillery fire. To preserve this secret, Gerard 
orders the killing of a German patrol that he 
would ordinarily have ignored. Captain 
Mead, atop a windmill tower, directs the fire 
by radio but is spotted by German scouts. 
Gerard calls for an all-out attack— one that 
his weary men cannot cany out. The out- 
manned Briti^areoverwhelmed and evacu- 
ation orders are given. The tower is hit by a 
shell and bursts into flames, killing Mead 
and pirming Gerard beneath. He radios for a 
barrage on the ftirmhouse, destroying both 
the enemy and himself. 

The Steel Bayonet was the first fea- 
ture film to be direct^ by Michael Carreras, 
usually more at home as executive producer. 
The movie is certainly his best, which could 
be considered faint praise when considering 
less than brilliant efforts like Maniac (1963), 
TheCurseoftheMummy's Tomb (1964), and 
The Lost Continent (196®. These not whh- 
standiirg. The Steel Bayonet is a terrific first try 
and it's a shame that Carreras' career as a 
director never came to much. 

Carreras wanted The Steel Bayonet 
to be different from the typical British war 
picture — he wanted toavoid their "tertdertcy 
for understatement." Carreras admired the 
American style war movie for its more real- 
istic approach to violence and wanted his 
film to reflect this. 

Many of those involved in the mak- 
ing of The Steel Bayonet were well qualified to 
know the realities of war. From Carreras to 
star Leo Genn to the crew members, most 
were veterans of World War n (Genn had 
received several medals for his wartime he- 
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roics). Carreras felt that, since most of the 
cast had military training, his job was made 
easier by not having to teach them how to act 
like soldiers. 

Filming began in the summer of 
1 956 at the Aldershot tank proving grounds. 
This area stood in admirably for North Af- 
rica. Due to a flareup of hostilities in the Suez 
Canal, the British military was on alert, and 
tanks that had been promised to Hammer 
were withdrawn. The company then ob- 
tained from a scrap dealer four tanks which 
were modified to play both British and Ger- 
man vehicles. 

The Steel Bayonet ended production 
on September 20 and was released in Lon- 
don on June 3, 1957. Reviewers were more 
impressed by Hammer's approach than by 
its execution. The London Times (May 14), 
following the trade show, called the Blm 
"grim, but there is something about the whole 
thing that does not. . . ring true." 

While someof the realism does seem 
a bit contrived. The Steel Bayonet is still far 
from the cliche-ridden propaganda movies 
that emanated from oil sides of the conflict in 
the 1940s. Perhaps the fact that the war had 
been over for a decade gave The Steel Bayonet 
a perspective that something like, say, Sahara 
(1943) lacked. 

One imique touch was to have the 
German soldiers speak German with En- 
glish subtitles. While this was probably not 
the first time this was done, it was neverthe- 
less a bold move for a low budget film. 

The Steel Bayonet is by no means a 
classic, or even a great war movie. It's the 


weakest of the three films being covered 
here, but it's certainly no worse than some of 
the better-known and more highly praised 
American and British rransense that preceded 
it. 

With a big star in the lead. The Steel 
Bayonet might have been a success, but Ham- 
mer apparently felt that was out of the ques- 
tion. It's a good thing, too, because the film's 
lack of star names added to its sense of 
reality. 

Hammer's next war movie would 
be too real for some. It was the company's 
most controversial film — andoneof its great- 
est financial successes. 

THE CAMP ON BLOOD ISLAND 
"This brutal film should not be shown." 

Reynolds News, April 20, 1958 

THE CAMP ON BLOOD ISLAND 
Released April 1958 (U.K.); September 
(U.S.A.); 82 minutes, black and white, 
Hammerscope; length 7380 feet; A Hammer 
Film Production; A Columbia Release; 
Filmed at Bray Studios; Director: Val Guest; 
Producer: Anthony Hinds; Executive Pro- 
ducer: Michael Carreras; Associate Producer: 
Anthony Nelson-Keys; Screenplay: Val 
Guest, Jon Manchip White (from his story); 
Director of Photography: Jack Asher; Music 
Composed by Gerard Schurrman; Musical 
Director: John Hollingsworth; Production 
Manager: Amaold Brettell; Art Director: John 
Stoll; Editor: Bill Leimy; Supervising Editor: 
James Needs; Camera Operator: Len Harris; 
Sound Mixer: W.H.P. May; Sound (ilamera 


Operator Nfichael Sale;Sourtd Camera Main- 
tenance: Charles Bouvet; E)Taughtsinan: Don 
Mingaye; Property Master: Tommy Money; 
Makeup: Tom Smith; Production Secretary: 
Cynthia Maugham; Assistant Director Rob- 
ert Lynn; Second Assistant: Tom Walls;Third 
Assistant : Hugh Harlow; Continuity: Doreen 
Deamaley; Foots: Harry Oakes; Boom: Jim 
Perry; Hairstylist: Henry Montsash; Ward- 
robe: Molly Arbuthnot; Stills Cameraman: 
Tom Edwards; Publicity: Douglas Rallton; 
Cashier: Ken Gordon; Studio Manager: A. 
Kelly; Construction Manager: Mick Lyons; 
Chief Electridan:Jack Curtis; Master Pain ter: 
Lawrence Wren; Master Plasterer: Arthur 
Banks; Transport Drivers: W. Epps, Wilfrid 
Faux; Grip: Albert Cowland ; Prope r ty Buyer 
Eric Hillier; Certificate X. 

CAST: 

Carl Mohner (Van Elst), Andre Morell (Colo- 
nel Lambert), Edward Underdown (Major 
Dawes), Walter Fitzgerald (Beattie), Barbara 
Shelley (Kate), Phil Brown (Lt. ^llamy), 
Michael Goodliffe (Father Anjou), Michael 
Gwynn (Shields), Richard WoMsworth (Dr. 
Keiller), Edwin Richfield (Sergeant Major), 
Ronald Radd (Col. Yamamitsu), Marne 
Maitland (Capt. Sakamura), Wolfe Morris 
(Interpreter), Milton Reid (Executioner), 
Geofftey Bayldon (Foster), Lea Montague 
(Nangdon), Peter Wayn (Lt. Thornton), 
Michael Brill (Lt. Peters), Barry Lowe (Cor- 
poral Betts), Max Butterfield (Corporate 
Hallam), Jack MacNaughton (Prisoner), 
Howard Williams (Prisoner), Michael Dea 
(Prisoner), Michael Ripper (Driver), Anthony 
Chin (Sentry), Takai (Patrolman), S. Goh (Ra- 
dio Operator), Jimmy Raphael (Soldier), 
David Goh (Soldier), Don Lee (Soldier), Mary 
Merrall (Mrs. Beattie), Lillian Sottane (Mala), 
Grace Russell (Woman), Jan Holden (Nurse), 
Betty Cooper (Prisoner^ Ann Ridler (Pris- 
oner), Jacquelirte Curtiss (Jeimie). 

SYNOPSIS: 

Japan has been defeated by the Al- 
lies, but the brutal overseers of the Prisoner 
of War camp on Blood Island are not yet 
aware of it due to a broken radio. British 
Colonel Lambert is concerned that Colonel 
Yamamitsu will kill all of the prisoners when 
hediscovers the truth. Lt. Bellamy, an Ameri- 
can airman, parachutes near the camp and is 
captured,but sizes upthesituation and keeps 
silent. Dr. Keiller has escaped to see his w^ 
in the nearby women's camp, but is ma- 
chine-gurmed before her eyes at the fence. 
Bellamy and Van Elst escape in an attempt to 
fireeMrs. Keiller, who knows a route to safety 
when the killing starts. Van Elst is shot, but 
Bellamy manages to elude the guards. When 
Lamb^ explains the situation to the men, 
Beattie goes mad. Under the pretense of 
giving information, he enters Yamamitsu's 
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office — with a hand grenade. When the gre- 
nade explodes, thecamp does, too, as guards 
begin firing from watchtowers. Shields 
climbs a tower to kill a sniper but Lambert, 
who was distracted, lofts a grenade, killing 
his ftiend. The prisoners eventually take 
control of the camp. . . those few still left 
alive. 

Hanuner had great plans for The 
Campon Blood bland, which was highly pub- 
licized as the company's fiftieth pi^uction. 
The company hoped that the him would put 
their rtame before the public. That certainly 
happened, but in a way Hammer had never 
expected. 

Jon Manchip White, who in the '50s 
managed the Lyric Theatre, had been a 
P.O.W. "He had kept notes scribbled on 
lavatory paper," ValGuestsaid. "He eventu- 
ally gave Hammer the notes. I was called in, 
we looked them over, and I said, yes, it's 
going to be a hell of a movie!" 

It VMS a hell of a movie, but it was a 
story that many felt was better not being 
told. While Hammer almost certainly played 
down the actual violence and brutality of the 
situation, the company was assaulted by 
critics for showing as much as they did. The 
prevailing attitude seemed to be, "Yes, things 
like this happened, but let's pretend that 
they didn't, b^use it won't do any good to 
stir things up." 

Although The Camp on Blood Island 
was a huge financial success, it was instru- 
mental in creating Hammer's bad reputa- 
tion — even more so than the similarly vili- 
fied The Curse of Frankenstein and Dracula. 

Filming began on July 29, 1957, at 
Bray Studios and Black Park — both looking 
remarkably like Southeast Asia. The produc- 
tion ended on September 11, and 77ie Cirmp 
on Blood Island premiered at the London Pa- 
vilion on April 18, 1958. After an extraordi- 
rtaiy seven-week run, the film went into 
general release where it broke records previ- 
ously set by The Curse of Frankenstein (and 
would later be smashed by Draeula). 

Although audiences were lapping 
it up, most British critics were horrified by 
the film's brutality. The opening scene set 
the tone of the horrors to follow: While his 
friends look on from behind a barbed wire 
fence, aP.O.W.digsa grave — his own. When 
he finishes, he is machine-gunned at point 
blank range and topples into the open pit. 

The London Times (April 21, 1958) 
stood alone in its praise: "Whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the matter, the central situa- 
tion is an intensely dramatic one. The acting 
is workmanlike and sincere." Other papers 
took a less enlightened approach. The 
Reynolds News (April 21); "the most shame- 
ful and destructive picture of the year." The 
Star (April 17): "an orgy of atrocities." The 


Sunday Times (April 20): "appalling." The 
Observer (April 20): "an abomination." 

Normally, Hammer might have 
been pleased by the vitriolic attacks since 
they usually translate into audience curios- 
ity and boxoftice success. But this was differ- 
ent . Plans were being made to ban the film in 
the Far East, which might have been ex- 
pected. What was not expected were noises 
to prohibit the showing <k The Camp on Blood 
bland in the United States. Most of these 
noises were being made by Shiro Kido, the 
chairman of the Motion Picture Association 
of Japan. He felt that the film should defi- 
nitely not be shown in Los Angeles, due to 
the city's large Asian population. 

Fortunately, the reaction in the U.S. 
was far less extreme than in Britain — per- 
haps due to the lingering memory of I^rl 
Harbor. Following The Campon BtoixJ I^and's 
American release. The New York Herald Tri- 
bune (September 9, 1 958) called it "a straight- 
forward and expert melodrama." The New 
York Times (September 18) felt it was "di- 
rected and acted quietly to lend an air of 
credulity." Variety (April 23) caught the film 
in London, and laid it on the line: "It will jerk 
out of complacency any person who now 
tends to re^rd the Japanese as not being as 
bad as thought." 

When comparing the British and 
American reviews, one wonders how they 
can be discussing the same movie. The con- 
troversy ended by the end of 1958 when 
Variety (December 31) reported that Eric 
Johnston, chairman of the British Motion 


Picture Association, said he didn't think it 
was proper to "make films that bring back 
memories of detestableexperiences of World 
War n," and that he hoped "they would not 
be produced again." Why not? Shouldn't we 
be reminded of these things so they won't be 
tolerated? 

Eric Johnston's slap on Hammer's 
wrist had, naturally, little effect. Hammer's 
next war film would be an even more searing 
indictment of wartime atrodties-T— this time 
committed by both sides. 

The Campon Blood Island 'sbasic situ- 
ation was carried on to a more subtle — but 
more horrific — end in King Rat (1965), a bril- 
liant filming of James Clavell's 1962 novel 
No one felt that this film was improper — it 
got excellent reviews and launch^ George 
Segal's career. Perhaps Hammer deserves 
credit for stretching the limits of what had 
previously been accepted on the screen. This 
works both ways, of course, resulting in as 
much garbage as art, but — just p>erhaps — a 
movie like Schlindler's List might not have 
been produced had Hammer and other com- 
p>anies making similar movies not opened 
the door in the '50s. 

Audiences, naturally, couldn't have 
cared less about the negative reviews and 
lined up for blocks. TTia Camp on Blood bland 
joined Hammer'sDnicula and UptheCreekin 
London's pnostigious West End, giving the 
com[>any an inci^ible triple success during 
the summer of 1958. 

The film, as did The Curse of Fran- 
kenstein and Dracula, grossed over$4 million 
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Director Val Guest says that YESTERDAYS ENEMY is "one of my four 
favorite films out of over ninety Tve written and directed. This was a labor 
of love." 


world wide — big money for the late 'SOs. 
Variety (October 28, I9K) called Hammer 
"one of the world's foremost suppliers of 
successful, modest budget entries." Golum* 
bia was so delighted by the performance of 
The Camp on Blood bland that an agreement 
was reached for Hammer to release 25 films 
through the distributor over the next rive 
years. Columbia also become a 49 percent 
owner of Bray Studios — the first such ar- 
rangement between British and American 
film companies. 

When one watches The Camp on 
Blood Island almost 50 years after the war's 
end and 35 years after its release, it's possible 
to judge it as a mopie and forget the baggage 
it initially carried. What one rinds is that it's 
pretty good. Andre Moretl is, as always, 
excellent and fronts a cast of Hammer "regu- 
lars" including Barbara Shelley, Michael 
Gwynn, Richard Wordsworth and Michael 
Ripper. Bray Studios and Black Park ably — 
and incredibly — suggested the Far East, and 
just looking it jzck Asher'sgloomyphotogra- 
phy makes otte sweat. The film is nasty and 
brutal — even today — and is even more so 
due to the realism of its subject. Prisoner of 
war camps, one suspects, were not like 
Hogan's Heroes. 

Val Guest's unobtrusive, matter- 
of-fact direction gives the picture an almost 
documentaiy-lite feel — a talent that made 
even fantastic subjects like The Quatermass 
Experiment seem real. 

The Campon Blood Island is not in the 
same league as, say. King Rat or The Brid^on 
the River Kwai — two of the great P.O.W. 
films — but, for its budget and exploitative 
subject matter, it's a minor classic. The Camp 
on Blood Island was a huge finartcial success 
but perhaps Hammer paid too high a fnice. 
From this point on. Hammer would be asso- 
ciated with the seamier side of rilmmaking- 
-an undeserved reputation that would haunt 
the company forever. 

When Hammer's next war film de- 
buted to excellent reviews, the company's 
name was missing from most of them. 

YESTERDAY'S ENEMY 
"Now that you are not fighting spears with 
guns, you want a code of conduct. This is 
total war — no quarter asked, 
no quarter given." 

— ^Yamazaki 
YESTERDAY’S ENEMY 
Released September 17, 1959; 95 minutes; 
black and white, length 8550 ft^ A Hammer 
Film Production; Released throu^ Colum- 
bia (UK and US); filmed at Bray Studios/ 
Shepperton Studios; Director: Val Guest; 
Executive Producer: Michael Carreras; 
Screenplay: Peter Newman; Director of Pho- 
tography: Arthur Grant; Editors: James 
Needs, Alfred Cox; Camera Operator: Len 


Harris; Focus: Harry Oakes; Clappers/ 
Loader: Alan McDonald; Grips: Albert 
Cowlard; Sound Recordist: Buster Ambler; 
Sound Cameraman: Jimmy Dooley; Boom: 
Peter Dukelaw; Sound Maintenance: Eric 
Vincent; Production Designer: Bernard 
Robinson; Assistant Director John Peverall; 
Continuity: Cheryl Booth; Technical Advi- 
sor: Peter Newman; Assistant Art Director 
Don Mingaye; Make-up: Roy Ashton; Ward- 
robe: Molly Arbuthnot; Hairdresser Henry 
Montsash; Stills: Tom Edwards; Publicist: 
Colin Reid; Production Buyer: Eric Hillier; 
Special Effects: Bill Warrington, Charles 
Willoughby; Casting Director: Dorothy 
Holloway; Construction Manager: Jack 
Bolam; Bectrical Engineer: S. F. Hillyer; 
Master Painter S. Taylor; Master Plasterer: 

S. Rodwel, Master Carpenter E.D. Wheatley; 
Property Master: FraiUc Burden; Floor Props: 

T. Frewer;ProductionSupervisorTSLyndon 
Haynes; Production Secretary: Doreen Jones; 
UK Rating A. 

CAST: 

Stanley Baker (Capt. Langford), Guy Rolfe 
(Padre), Leo KfeK^ (Max), Gordon Jack- 
son (Sgt. McKenzie), David Oxley (Doctor), 
Richard Pasco (Lt. Hastirtgs), Russell Waters 
(Brigadier), Philip Ahn (Yamazaki), Bryan 
Forbes (Dawson), Wolfe Morris (Informer), 
Edwina Carroll (Suni), David Lodge 
(Perkins), Percy Herbert (Wilson), Barry 
LoweTumer), Alan Keith (Bendish), Howard 
Williams (Davies), Timothy Bateson 


(Simpson), Arthur Lovegrove (Patrick), 
Donald Churchill (Elliott), Nicholas Brady 
(Orderly), Barry Steele (Brown). 

SYNOPSIS: 

A group of weary British soldiers 
make their way through the Burmese jungle, 
separated from their company. Captain 
Langford is in reluctant command, due to 
the Brigadier's injuries. The I^dreand Max, 
a war correspondent, are in disagreement 
with Langford's style of leadership. They 
take a village previously held by the Japa- 
nese and kill a high-ranking ofiicer in pos- 
session of a mysterious map. A captured 
Burmese — a pr^able collaborator — refuses 
to divulge the map's secret, so Langford 
makes an unpopular decision. He o^ers 
two innocent villagers to be shot to frighten 
the Burmese into talking. It works — he tells 
Langford that the map outlines a major iitva- 
sion. Then, following the Captain's orders, 
Sgt. McKenzie kills him. Langford decides to 
move out — leaving the wounded behind — 
to get the information to headquarters, but 
Japanese troops soon arrive and capture the 
British. Langford isquestioned by Yamazaki 
about the missing map — and the officer. 
When Langford refiues to talk, Yamazaki 
orders Lt. Hastings to be shot. Langford, 
now out of options, makes a clumsy attempt 
to use the radio, purposely drawing his 
guards' fire. Yamazaki wearily orders the 
remainderof Langford's men to be executed. 
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Although James Carreras was, at 
least in print, opposed to "message pictures," 
yesterd^'s Enemy was a very painful one to 
give. With the critical assassination of The 
Campon Blood Island still fresh in the memory, 
one wonders why Hammer chose to tread on 
ever more sensitive ground — wartime atroci- 
ties committed by the British. 

Like so many earlier Hammer Blms, 
Yesterday's Enemy was based on a BBC play. 
Peter Newman's controversial story moved 
audiences to both asseitt and anger. One of 
its many viewers was Michael Carreras, who 
was BO impressed that he immediately put 
Val Guest on the project of turning it into a 
movie. “Yesterday's Enemy," said Guest, "is 
one of my four fevorite tilms out of over 
ninety I've written and directed. This was a 
labor of love." 

It's no wonder that Guest fmls so 
strongly about the picture — it's excellent on 
all counts. Unfortunately, the Blm's lack of a 
superstar in the lead and its unpalatable 
subject matter will always prevent it from 
being embraced by a mass audience. 

Yesterday's Enemy began produc- 
tion at Shepperton Studios on January 12, 
1959, and moved to Bray on Februaiy 19. 
Since Bray lacked the space, the village set 
was built on a Shepperton sound stage, and 
Hammer's ustial base was used for the 
swamp set. 

An additional problem was created 
by a language barrier, since most of the ac- 
tors playing Japanese soldiers were, in fact, 
Japanese. Most of them had recruited from 
London's Oriental restaurants, and actor 


Philip Ahn had to interpret Val Guest's di- 
rection. 

Yesterday's Enemy was trade-shown 
on June 5, 1959 to an enthusiastic press 
corps, and premiered at the Leicester Square 
Empire on September 17. Many military men 
who had served in Burma were present and 
were impressed by the movie's accuracy and 
honesty. Val Guest sat next to the highly 
decorated Lord Mountbatten who "recog- 
nized" areas of the swampland. . . not realiz- 
ing that those scenes were shot at Bray. Add- 
ing to the film's realism was the total lack of 
a musical score. Only jungle sounds were 
heard— astipulationinast^uponbyGuest. 

Following its exceptional engage- 
ment at the Empire, Yesterd^'s Enemy went 
into general release on October 19, 1959. 
Reviewers wereimpressed. TheLondon Times 
(September 21): "a wdl written film that 
stimulates argument." The British Film 
Institute's Monthly Bulletin (September): 
"Something of a surprise for those who asso- 
ciate Hammer Films with horror." The Satur- 
day Review (Octobers): "Serious if not down- 
right philosophical." The New York Times 
(March 4, 1960): 'Tt is the first entry from 
Hammer Films. . . that manages to be haunt- 
ing in the right way." 

Stimley Baker, not yet a big star, 
was well cast as Captain Langford. With 
command thrust upon him, the character 
was forced to make choices that are easily 
criticized, but someone had to make them. 
Certainly a "real hero" like John Wayne 
would have foUowed a stricter code of be- 
havior but, as Yamazaki pointed out, in war 


there t$ no code. 

While having the British sufrer the 
same frite that they inflicted earlier upon the 
enemy is a bit contrived, it works on screen 
far better than it reads, due to the skillful 
acting and direction. In a standout group of 
supporting actors, Richard Pasco st^ds out 
as Lt. Hastings, tied to a stake, wanting to be 
executed. If that scene doesn't shake you up, 
nothing will. 

The film makes its point quietly, 
but does not back away from making it and 
it would be difficult to find another movie of 
this vintage that is so critical of its own 
armed forces. This type of introspection 
would be more common a decade later, but 
for 1959, Yesterday's Enemy was on the lead- 
mg edge. 

Unfortunately, Yesterday's Enemy 
was one of the last "serious" films Hammer 
would make in any genre. After Never Take 
Sxoeetsfrom a Stronger (1960 — talk about con- 
troversy!), Hell is a City (1960), and Cash on 
Demand 1962), Hammer settled into an array 
of horror, science fiction, and exotic adven- 
tures. Certaiitly, many of them were good 
movies, and a few like Frankenstein Must Be 
Destroyed (1969), were excellent. Neverthe- 
less, it's too bad that the company strayed so 
far from the diversified films it was iitaking 
in 1959. 

With the release of Yesterday's En- 
emy, Hammer may have reached its peak. 
The Curse of Frankenstein, Dracula, and The 
Camp on Blood Island had been huge world- 
wide money winners, with Up the Cree)l:(1958) 
and Further Up the Creek (1959) more than 
holdingttKirown.TheHoundoftheBaskervilles 
had just left the London Pavilion after a 
tremendous four-week premiere engage- 
ment. The Man Who CouU Cheat Death was 
doing well on the ABC circuit and The 
Mummy, then in post-production, would 
soon be shattering recotds. 

Never again would Hammer have 
so many financial and/or critical successes 
on its hands and it's just possible that, with a 
few more movies like Yesterday's Enemy, 
Hammer's stock might have risen apprecia- 
bly with the critics. 

Taken as a group, this trio of war 
films shows Hammer in a way that ntany 
fans would find surprising. Lacking 
Technicolor, Victorian sets, Pe^ Cushing, 
and low-cut gowns, they are light years away 
from the ty^al Hammer pi^uction. Un- 
availableon home video, and seldom shown 
on television, they are fairly difficult to see 
. . . but well worth the search. 

[Information for this article came from, in 
addition to the credited sources, Dick 
Klemensen's Utile Shoppe of Horrors, Val 
Guest, Randy Vest, and Tom Weaver.) 


Unfortunately, YESTERDAYS ENEMY was one of the last "serious" films 
Hammer would make in any genre. 
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Things coxildn't have looked rosier 
for Hammer Film Productions Ltd. as 1959 
rolled around. After the local success of the 
two Quatermass films — Curseof Frankenstein 
in 1956 and Horror of Dracuia in 1957 had set 
the Him world on fire. Christopher Lee says 
that the head of Universal Pictures told him 
and other Hammer honchos that Horror cf 
Dracuia saved Universal from bankruptcy. 
With this money rolling in (although not 
always into their own bank account), Ham- 
mer was in demand . The last two years had 
seen their productions going out with Para- 
motmt, RKO, Columbia, Warner Bros., and 
other U.S. majors. Universal, still basking in 
the glow of the huge success of the Dracuia 
subject, basically opened up their coffers 
and offered Hammer carteblanchetodo any 
film from their library, so it was only natural 
that after a Frankenstein and Dracuia film, 
the next one in line would be he Mummy. 

The Mummy a959) 

Director: Terence Fisher, Producer; 
Michael Carreras, Screenplay: Jimmy 
Sangster, Associate Producer: Anthony 
Nelson Keys, Music Composer: Franz 
Reizenstein, Musical Supervisor: John 
Hollingsworth, Director of Photography; Jack 
Asher B.S.C., Camera Operator, Len Harris, 
Production Designer: Bernard Robinson, Art 
Director; Don Mingaye, Supervising Editor: 
James Needs, Editor; Alfred Cox, Sound 
Recordist:JackMay, Sound Editor Roy Hyde, 
Production Manager Don Weeks, Assistant 
Director: John Peverall, 2nd Assistant Direc- 
tor Tom Walls, Make up: Roy Ashton, Hair- 
stylist: Henry Montsash, Wardrobe Mistress; 
Molly Arbuthnot, Continuity: Marjorie 
Lavelly, Special Effects: Bill Warrington/ 


Les Bowie, Technical Advisor Andrew Low, 
Egyptian Masks by Margaret Carter (soon to 
be Margaret Robinson, wife of Bernard 
Robinson). 

A Hammer/Universal Release. 88 
minutes. Technicolor. Certificate X in the 
U.K. produced Feb. 25, 1959. Released No- 
vember 1, 1959. Distributor; Rank (UJC)/ 
Universal (USA). Original 2nd Features:Bcd 
Without Breakfast (UJC.j/Curse of the Undead 
(USA). 

Cast: PeterCushingOohnBarming), 
Christopher Lee (The Mummy/ Kharis), 
Yvonne Fumeaux (Isobel/Ananka), Felix 
Aylmer (Stephen Banning), Raymond 
Huntley Joseph Whemple), ^die Byrne (In- 
spector Mulrooney), George Pastel! 
(Mehemet Akir), Michael Ripper (Poacher), 
George Woodbridge (Police Constable), 
Harold Goodwin (Pat), Dennis Shaw (Mike), 
Gerald La wson (Irish Customer), Willoughby 
Gray (Dr. ReiUy), John Stuart (Coroner), 
David Browing (Police Sergeant), Frank 
Sieman (Bill), Stanly Meadows (Attendant), 
Frank Singuineau (Head Porter), John 
Harrison (1st Libation Priest), James Clarke 
(2nd Libation Priest). 

The character of The Mumrtty is the 
least interesting of the big three (Hank and 
Drac). A speechless pile of bones and ban- 
dages, it is your basic "one note" idea. Yet 
UniversaL after the original 1932 film with 
Boris Karloff (moody but oh so slow and 
boring), did four d^nitely grade "C" se- 
quels in the early 1940s. 

Under normal circumstances, this 
would have been an opportunity for 
Hammer's resident "Gothic" producer, An- 
thony Hinds. Hinds, son of one of the co- 
founders of Hammer, Will Hindsfalso known 


as Will Hammer on the British variety stage — 
and the source of the Hammer name), and a 
48% owner of Hammer now since his hither's 
death in a cycling accident, had produced 
Hammer's other Ckrthic winners. But he had 
no real interest in the Mummy subject, and 
while involved in a United States trip to 
trumpet a new Columbia production deal 
(see the section on Curse of the Mummy’s 
Tomb), basically did not want to do the Him. 
As Michael Carreras (son of Hammer's chief, 
and major stockholder, James Carreras) said: 
"I think you'll Hnd — in a way — that it was 
Tony (Hinds) not wanting to do it rather then 
metMntin^todoit..." Michad Carreras did 
not care for the Gothic horrors himself, and 
was more comfortable with the war films 
and crime melodramas that were also 
Hammer's forte during this period. 1959 
would Hnd Carreras personally producing 
five of the eight films made that year, and he 
had already completed Yesterday's Enemy 
when he went on the Hoors at Bray Studios 
on Feb. 25th with Hammer's own The 
Mummy. 

Carreras: ‘This was my first Gothic. But it 
was the one Gothic that had that sort of 
'pretty' element — this Egyptian bit. IthinkI 
like that more than the horror aspect. I've 
never been into the G<^ic; that was 
Tony. . . but this was one that fosdnated me. 
I wanted to work with Terry (director, 
Terence Rsher), too — I liked Terry very 
much. . . and I don't think The Mummy ap- 
pealed to Tony. Theonlything (thought was 
that we ought to spend a bH more on the 
parade, the funeral procession. I wanted a 
bit more of the Egyptology. And the 
razzmatazz...!!" 

Terence Rsher. Is there any name 
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more associated with Hammer? Any direc- 
tor that draws such divergent opinions on 
his skills? There are those who would make 
him an "auteur" of his films (he wasn't). 
And a "ney-sayer" group that consider him 
nothing more than a "journeyman" and the 
one person least responsible for the success 
of Hammer films he directed (but how wrong 
they are!). Fdlow Hammer director, Val 
Guest, puts it best when he calls Fisher "an 
old time pro— he knew what he was 
doing. . ." Rsher's ability to draw the most 
from a script (Although he seldom had much 
input intoany of the scripts he filmed, he just 
knew he would go out and make the best 
film he could with the materials at hand), 
many that had only the barest bones of an 
idea to work from, was brilliant. One only 
has to look at other directors who tackled 
similar subjects with less than pleasing re- 
suhs (Evil of Frankenstein, Lust a Vampire, 
etc.,) to make one appreciate Fisher. 

Egypt,1895. Afteropening thetomb 
of Princess Ananka, Stephen Banning suf- 
fers a breakdown and is committed to an 
asylum, in England. Three years later, he 
recovers to warn his son John that thetomb 
was protected by a living Mummy. A mys- 
terious Egyptian arrives with crates of arti- 
facts;oneoftheseislostinaswamp. Mehemet 
readsfromtheScrollofLife, and the Mummy 
rises from themud. It breaks intotheasylum 
and kills Banning senior. John Banning now 
recounts the legend of Ananka, and realizes 
that the Mummy has been reanimated in 
order to kill the defilers of the tomb. His 
uncle dismisses the idea and is killed by the 
Mummy. The police are called, but they 
refuse to believe John's story. The Mummy 
attacks again, but John is saved by his wife 
Isobel, who bears an uncanny resemblance 
to Ananka. He decides to pay Mehemet a 
visit. The Egyptian is surprised to find that 
John has esca|^ death and once more dis- 
patches the Mummy. Confused by IsobeTs 
appearance, it kills Mehemet instead and 
carries Isobel to the swamp. Armed with 
shot guns, the police surround it. John tells 
Isobel to order the Mummy to release her. It 
does — and is destroyed in a hail of gunfire. 

Terence Fisher: "Our Mummy 
never set out to be a remake of the original. 
Our Mummy was based upon the original 
idea of the actual curses. The art detail was 
tremendous;thehieroglyphics in thetomb — 
we hired technical experts. They were all 
historically accurate and were exact copies 
of the original thing. We took tremendous 
pains over it and it came off very well. . . " 

Fisher on Shooting: "I've had my 
call sheet. I know what scenes are to be 
shot — I know what they mean. I've thought 
about them within context — it could be one 
of the last scenes in the picture, but it could 
be the most important. On every day of 



One of the keys to the success of 
Hammer's THEMUMMY was the beau- 
tiful sets designed by Bernard 
Robinson. 

shooting, I've sometimes made a complete 
overhaul of our story, so you go on the floor 
and you know what to do. I know exactly 
how many shots I've got to do, where I'm 
going to put the camera. In other words, 
once that I find if the actor has the overall 
picture and the overall movement of the 
character, I then have my first physical re- 
hearsal. I can never understand directors 
who say six shots from this scerte, and so and 
so will move from there to thereto keep them 
in, and virtually have in their mind's ^e 
what they think they are going to do before 
physical rehearsal. . . treating actors as pup- 
pets then manipulating them. One (rf the 
gravest mistakes is to pre-plan to the point 
where an actor merely becomes a mechani- 
cal puppet with movement. . . it's ploy tng the 
scene and feeling the scenes and movements 
you could not think of. You can guide actors 
sometimes and stop them from doing the 
wrong thing, but they have got to have their 
heads to start the chemistry of the thing 
going." 

With a budget of around 100,000 
Pounds (the original Dracula cost 83,000 
Pounds, and one year after The Mummy, 
Bridesof Dracula would cost 1 20,000 Pounds), 
Carreras and Fisher began to put their crew 
together. The Mummy was the first of the 
"made-to-a-price-for-outright-sale" pictures 
underaconcordant with Universal. Manyof 
the same people that had made the first two 
horrors successful were onceagainonboard. 

Jack Asher — the king of Hammer's 
lighting cameramen. They said he "could 
paint with light." Arthur Grant and others, 
although very good at what they did, never 
match^ the brauty of an Asher-lit scene. 
Harry Oakes was a camera assistant on many 
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of these films: "I think Jack Acer's photog- 
raphy was really marvellous. Th^ look 
good, even today when we see them on 
television. It was one thing to work for two 
years on a film and win an Oscar, but another 
thing to work as fast as he did for such 
consistently good results." 

Jack Asher: "I did bring extra col- 
ored gelatin lighting into play, especially in 
the tomb scenes. I also introduced a form of 
air cleaning; because we were shooting on a 
large background for the sky, the back spot- 
lights would immediately pick up any smoke 
or haze. The studio air plairt was completely 
ineff^ve in clearing this. Wehadthepainter 
take his high pressure air gun fill^ with 
water into the overhead catwalks. Iirunedi- 
ately before each shot, he would spray theair 
at the top of the studio. The fine particles of 
water would descend, bringing the smoke 
particles with them, leaving the atmosphere 
crystal clear," 

Len Harris (Jack Asher's camera 
operator on all the great early Hammer hor- 
rors): "How would I compare the lighting of 
Jack Asher against Arthur Grant? Tbey had 
di^rent styles, really. I would say that 
Jack's lighting used a lot of little lamps pin- 
pointing lights here and there, highlight here, 
highlight there. Arthur's was more of a 
general kind of lighting. 'They were both 
very easy going in many ways. "They didn't 
battle with the director, which is an impor- 
tant thing. Jack would use a gelatin film and 
put it over a lamp to shineon a certain part of 
a set to very good effect. Sometimes, he 
would say to me, 'I hope you are getting that 
effect.' He tended to paint the set in light and 
color. Where blood was featured, he would 
try to get a red glow into it. 

"Jack Asher, after lighting a set, 
would come over and look through the cam- 
era. His fovorite saying was 'What are you 
getting this time?' 

"On TTie Mummy, Bray had a very 
good pit (a stage where the floor boards 
could be lifted out and water put in, as the 
bog sets for The Mummy). You couldn't get 
underneath, but it was quite a good one." 

Harry Oakes has two stories of the 

filming; 

"We were doing the first shot of the 
film. Felix Aylmer was concerned that the 
glasses he wore might cause glare problems. 
It was suggested to him to tilt his head for- 
ward and look over the top of the frames. 
Felix then said he thought he should ask, 
since they were only empty frames with no 
glass in them at all. Jack Asher didn't speak 
to him for days afterwards. 

"Later we were going to do a scene 
with Peter Cushing where he was going to 
blow up the tomb. Because we were at a 
major studio (Author's note: because of the 
size of the sets. Hammer used a soundstage 
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at the larger Shepperton Studios), we had a 
couple of effects chaps with us. Normally, 
fora reaction shot of an actor to a loud noise, 
you clap your hands or bang something like 
wood together. Well,forthisonethey6etoff 
a real chuge and it was deafening. Our ears 
rang for several minutes afterwards. Later 
on, toward the end of the shoot, when we 
were back at Bray, we were in Don Weeks' 
(Production Manager) office and he showed 
us the bill from a Harley Stree t specialist. It 
said, 'For examining Peter Cushi^s ears — 
20 Guineas' — which was quite a bit in those 
days. A Guirtea was equal to one poiind and 
one shilling." 

One of the keys to the success of 
any Hammer period film — and The Mummy 
was no exception — ^were the beautiful sets 
designed by Bernard Robinson. Robinson 
had joined Hammer for the second 
Quatermass him and had stayed on to be the 
guiding light on most of their dims until his 
untimely death in 1970. Since most of the 
scenes, except a few such as the Mummy 
striding through the countryside, were shot 
on soundstages, his contribution was even 
more important. Robinson had impeccable 
taste in dressing his sets (and locating the 
odd bits and pieces to make them look attrac- 
tive). Considering he and Art Director (the 
man who would convert his plans into physi- 
cal reality, along with the production man- 
ager) Arthur Banks had only about 15-20,000 
Poimds to work with, the results were very 
beautiful. This may be the most visually 
appealing of any Hammer. 

Robinson's wife-to-be, Margaret, 
designed many of the Egyptian setpieces 
and accessories under the guidance of An- 
drew Low, the resident expert on Egyptian 
antiquities. A very persnickety man, his 
taste and efforts towaMs authenticity made 
the film even more interesting (Low had a 
strong desire to do much of it himself, but 
British trade union laws forbid it. . . and the 
union just waited for him to touch some- 
thing. . . ). This was also a time when Ham- 
mer was building a number of new standing 
setsontheBray^cklot. Muchof the original 
Dracula set still stood at this time (it would 
not be leveled until the end of the year). 
Robinson had astructurecalled "the Mound" 
built. Rectangular shaped, about 70 foot 
long, 10 feet high, and 20 feet vride, it first 
appears when the horse-drawn cart with the 
Mummy's crate comes racing along and the 
cratetipsoffamiendsupinthebog. It would 
stand for another 10 years and is b^t noticed 
as the lead into Dracula's castle in Dracula, 
Prince of Darkness (19^. 

Obviously, one of the most impor- 
tant areas was the script. Jimmy Sangster, 
again, was the obvious choice, having done 
most of the previous Gothics. 

"I don't remember seeing the Uni- 
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versal scripts. 1 must've seen the pictures, 
but I don't remember." Well, someone at 
Hammer saw the previous Universal series. 
As Denis Meikle points out in his upcoming 
book A History of Horrors: The Rise and Fall of 
Hammer Film (1947-1979): "The scenario 
married the first half of The Mummy 
(unrequited love that spans the centuries) to 
the center-section of The Mummy's Tomb (re- 
venge from beyond the desecrated grave: 
1942), and topped it off with theclimax to The 
Mummy's GIvsi (1943)." A good portion of 
the narration to the flashback was scripted 
by Michael Carreras and Andrew Low. 

Carreras; "The narration — ^it would 
have been a combination (of Carreras and 
Low). . . I think Andrew's was probably a bit 
highfalutin. . . I'm sure I vrauld have collabo- 
rated with him onthat." The script though is 
functional, plays to the action well, but it is 
probably the least successful (and impor- 
tant) ingredient in the success of the film." 

Roy Ashton, Hammer's resident 
make-up man, in charge since 1958, was 
given the task of creating his own version of 
the Mummy. 

Ashton: "I did a great deal of re- 
search first. I consulted the usual books on 
Egyptology and also paid a visit to the Brit- 
ish museum, where they have a mummy in 
a great big case: you can examine the cpiality 
of the skin and everything really guided me. 
In those days there was a considerable inter- 
est in the subject, since there had been an 
exhibition of Egyptian works in London. 1 
think they had discovered another pharaoh 
in some remote grave or something. Conse- 
quently, there was quite a bit of literature 
available about it, with many reproductions 
in color. I tried to create the e^ct on Chris 
Lee's face. I cast his head in plaster, so that 


Christopher Lee was described as be- 
ing most patient and cooperative by 
members of THE MUMMY crew. 
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whatever you made on it would ht because 
you invariably got the exact dimensions. I 
started off with a zip festener that I fixed on 
the model and built up from there outwards. 
I fabricated something I could pull in to the 
zipper, like a sock covered up with stripes of 
worn-out rag. An old handkerchief tom into 
shreds resembled the windings. I had to 
apply them one by one, until the whole head 
was clothed. Then, with rubber and plastic 
skin, I shaped the face. This operation lasted 
about one and a half hours. 

"Lee was most patient and coop 
erative, even though his mask didn't have 
holes underneath the nose to breathe. It 
didn't occur to me that anything down there 
would scarcely be visible anyway, so he had 
to inhale through his eye holes, which was 
not very comfortable for him. When we 
were busy on his face he needed something 
to write on, as he wasn't able to talk. He was 
an excellent man to work with. . . " 

The haunting musical score was 
composed by Franz Reizenstein, bom in 
Nomberg in 1911 and died in London in 
1968. Since the original 1932 Mummy used 
only stock classical music, this was the first 
Blm of its type to have an origiital score to 
capture the mood. With the use of a large 
orchestra and chorus, it did just that. It was 
beautiful. 

Then we get to the most important 
part of all. The players. Peter Cushing was 
an obvious choice. Since his success as Baron 
Frankenstein, he had done four more of 
Hammer's period Blms and was right at 
home here. There has often been a bit of 
interest in his limp (from a so-called accident 
during the excavation): was it simply con- 
trived for the film or had he actually hurt his 
leg prior to filming? Who knows? Cushing 
jok^ in a later day interview about the 
postershovringtheflashlightshiningthrough 
Lee's body, and that it was Cushing's idea to 
add the thrust of the spear through Lee dur- 
ing the confrontation in his home — to justify 
the poster. None of this seems to mate a lot 
of sense, but it is a good story. 

Christopher Lee was once again 
buried under lots of make-up and had a not- 
very-good-time as Kharis. In his book. The 
Films of Christopher Lee, Lee remembers the 
pain of the whole thing. "With the bandages 
and make-up I could hardly breath except 
through the holes for my eyes. Physically, 
the most arduous picture I've ever done 
(imtil The Three Musketeers in 1974). The 
things I had to do in The Mummy were almost 
beyond belief, physically — smashing 
through doors and a window that was real 
glass, dislocating my shoulder and pulling 
all the muscles in my neck and shoulder, 
carrying beautiful girls (who were dead 
weight because they were imconscious) in 
the mud and swamps, sometimes as far as 87 



yards. The Mummy was an unstoppable 
automaton, but in many ways very human 
in his reactions, especially meeting the rein* 
carnation of his beloved princess. A very 
beautiful looking picture." 

I don't think there could be much 
argument among any fans that there has 
never been a more ef^ive presentation of 
the Mummy than that of Christopher Lee. 
Not Karloff, not Chaney, not Tom Tyler. 

The Christopher Lee book also 
points out the following about the fine 
character actor George ^stell and his per- 
formance: "One scene that must be men- 
tioned is that in which Cushing and Pastell 
verbally duel, each of them knowing that the 
other sees through his pretense. The elabo- 
rate hypocrisy of the scene is worthy of Os- 
car Wilde at his choicest." And choice 
Sangster — although he was not always good 
at dialogue (Cushing did not like Sangster's 
scripts as a rule and would change the dia- 
logue). 

Yvonne Fumeaux (Isobel / Ananka) 
makes light of her work in the film, but her 
husband points out it is the film she is most 
often ask^ about (and she has a copy of it on 
video). Fumeaux barely remembCTs pro- 
ducer Michael Carreras (or so she says) but 
Margaret Robinson remembers how diffi- 
cult she was to apply headpieces to because 
"she wanted to look beautiful for Michael." 
However, it should be pointed out (so as not 
to ruin any marriages) that Tony Hinds says 
it was James Carreras who was more inter- 
ested in the French cuties at that time. 

Fumeaux is not too kind to Terence 
Hsher: "Peter Cushing was the one behind it. 
Cushing was the one that really directed that 
film,betweenmeandyou. He was the brains 
behind it. Cushing was adorable, a gentle- 
man, and a real charmer. Not exactly Lord 
Byron to look at is he. And )'et you'd die for 
him, he is so sweet. 

"Christopher Lee — I came across 
him because he had to pick me up, and he 
said'myGod,you'reheavy!' andhedropped 
me (laughter). I thought the film was real 
rubbish and I'd never see it again (laughter). 
Unfortunately, they've returned to haunt 
me. . . " 

Regarding Ms. Fumeaux'sopinions 
on the work of I^er Cushing and Terence 
Fisher, they had worked on four previous 
films together, they knew each others' work- 
ing methods, and they appreciated Fisher's 
willingness to accept suggestions from his 
performers. And knowing Peter Cushing, 
he would not have tolerated an incompetent 
director for fivefilms. He respected Rsheras 
a talent and as a man and would go on to 
work with him in seven more films. As 
Fisher says about Cushing: *1 think vrith 
Peter we have that kind of rapport. We can 
almost read each other's thoughts which 


Christopher Lee on his characterization of THE MUMMY: 'The Mtimmy was 
an unstoppable automaton, but in many ways very human in his reactions." 


I've never experienced with anybody else." 

This threesome were ably sup- 
ported by Felix Aylmer (who had worked in 
such major films as Henry V, Hamlet, and 
Quo Vadis) who would later that year appear 
in Hammer's superb study of child molest- 
ing, Never Take Sweets From a Stranger. 
Raymond Huntley, alsoon board, had played 
Dracula on the London West End stages in 
1927 (at the age of 22). Michael Ripper had 
his normal bug-eyed role as a poacher, and 
Lee claims hedidn'tdareevenlookat Ripper 
or he (Lee) would burst out laughing. George 
Pastell had another strong ethnic role in the 
previous year's Stranglers of Bombay. 

Before it reached the final audi- 
ence, the film underwent some editing and 
censoring, as Michael Carreras points out: 
"Was there a topless scene included in it? 
Every time I go to any festival or anything, 
that's the onequestion that they always want 


to know about — as if I've got a drawer some- 
where full ofcut-outbits! Butithinkyouare 
right about that parade (in the flashback): I 
think we had a lot of colored ladies. Maybe 
I might have denied it over the years where 
that kind of thing might have happened, but 
I think we did do it. But it just never 
worked — we never had a request from dis- 
tributors, where they said 'we won't 
distribute it unless it's nude...' It was just a 
general trend and we would also have cau- 
tiously been 'having a go.' 

"Thetonguecutting. Yes,Iremem- 
ber that. We did do that. There was this 
awful three-pronged instrument; that was a 
censor cut. But U you were to ask me to 
summarize this whole thing about Hammer 
and 'did we do this, did we do that or the 
other,' the answer would be no, we never 
did. We shot what we shot, and we weren't 
allowed to show what we weren't alio wed to 
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Christopher Lee, while in The Mummy makeup, had to carry beautiful girls 
through the mud and swamp, sometimes as far as 87 yards. 


show. It was never a case of 'we will shoot a 
foreign version.' I can't believe that even 
that parade contained more than what was 
hnally shown: we shot it like that — but we 
tooka 'protective' with theclotheson. At the 
time, wemight have gotten away with it. We 
didn't. Often we had material cut, which 
would appear later, and was then interpreted 
as additional material shot." 

I guess it is not a big surprise that 
with all these foctors working to its fovor. 
The Mummy would be both a financial ("The 
All Time Chiller is Hot, Hot, Hot at the 
boxoffices all over the country. Breaking the 
all-time U-I (Universal-lnteimationallrecord 
at the Pilgrim Theatre in Boston and is top- 
ping Horror of Dracula. . . etc.) and a critical 
success (something Hammer was not hav- 
ing a lot of at that time). It is a haunting film 
(a term used again and again in reviews). 
With so little to work with story wise, Michael 
Carreras, Terence Fisher, Peter Cushing, 
Christopher Lee, and crew had created a true 
milestone in the getue. Not perfect as a 
film — but the perfect Mummy film. 

77ie Curse of the Mummy's Tomb (1964) 

Producer/Director: Michael 
Carreras, Screenplay: Henry Younger 
(Michael Carreras/ Alvin Rakoff), Associate 
Producer: Bill Hill, Music Composer: Carlo 
Martelli, Music Supervisor: Philip Marteli, 
Director of Photography: Otto Heller, B.S.C., 
Camera Operator: Bob Thompson, Produc- 
tion Designer: Bernard Robinson, Supervis- 
ing Editor James Needs, Editor Eric Boyd- 
Perkins, Sound R£cordist:Claude Hitchcock, 


Sound Editor: James Groom, Assistant Di- 
rector Bert Batt, 2nd Assistant Director: Hugh 
Harlow, Make-up: Roy Ashton, Hair Stylist: 
Iris Tilley, Wardrobe: Betty Adamson/John 
Briggs, Continuity: Eileen Head, Casting: 
David Booth, Technical Advisor: Andrew 
Low. 

A Hammer/Swallow Production. 
80 minutes. Technicolor/Techniscope. Cert 
X in Great Britain. Produced Feb. 24th, 1%4. 
Released:October 18,1964. Distributor: BLC 
(Great Britain. Stands for British Lion-Co- 
lumbia)/Columbia in USA. 

Cast: Terence Morgan (Adam Beauchamp/ 
Be), Ronald Howard Oohn Bray), Fred Clark 
(Alexander King), Jeanne Roland (Annette 
Dubois), George Pastell (Hashmi Bey), Jack 
Gwillim (Sir Giles Dalrymple), John Paul 
Gnspector Mackenzie), temard Rebel (Pro- 
fessor Dubois), Michael McStay (Ra-Antef), 
Dickie Owen (The Mummy), Jill Mai 
Meredith (Jetmy), Vernon &nythe Oessop). 
Also Michael Ripper, Harold Goodwin, 
Marianne Stone. 

Although during the late 1950s, 
early 1960s, Hammer is generally remem- 
ber^ forits colorful Universal-International 
releases like Curse of the Werewolf and Horror 
of Dracula, it should be noted that the vast 
amount of Hammer product from 1957 on 
was made for and released by Columbia 
Pictures. Through his involvement with 
Variety Qub International (noted, in public, 
for its charitable endeavors, but a behind- 
the-scenes hotbed of deal making in the en- 
tertainment industry), James Carreras be- 
came friendly with Mike Frankovich, head 


of overseas production for Columbia Pic- 
tures. After the siKicess of Curse of Franken- 
stein, Columbia was eager to get their hands 
on the next Frankenstein — Blood of Franken- 
stein as it was known at the time. Carreras 
used his leverage on that film, and in Sep- 
tember 1957, Columbia and Hammer sign^ 
a three picture deal that included Revenge of 
Frankenstein (the renamed Blood), The Snor- 
kel, and Camp on Blood Island. This involve- 
ment also lead to the "dead-ai-birth" deal 
with Columbia's Screen Gems television arm 
and Tales of Frankenstein (ugh). In October 
1958, Columbia had expanded its Hammer 
involvement with a deal that allowed them a 
one million dollar buy-in of Bray Studios 
(giving them a 40% share) and a deal that 
allowed for at least five Hammer films a year 
over three years. 

Which leads up to Curse of the 
Mummy's Tomb. By early 1964, the Colum- 
bia/Hammer relationship was about over. 
While Hammer had continued to produce 
an occasional film for Universal-Intema- 
tionaL that was also about to end (.The Secret 
of Blood Islarui would call the contract to a 
close. Universal would not release another 
Hammer film until the 1972 paring of Hands 
of the Ripper and Txoins of Enil, part of an 
arrangement with Rank that Universal was 
about to sever — which explains the lacklus- 
ter release). ProdiKer Anthony Hinds has 
said that the Universal deals were the most 
lucrative for Hammer, where they knew they 
would get their money up-front (making a 
100,000 Pound film. . .onddivery they would 
get 150,000 Pounds, etc.). 

It is hard to say just how interested 
Columbia was in their Hammer affiliation 
bythistime. Whilesomeoftheswashbuck- 
lers like Pirates of Blood Rirer had been money 
makers, the majority of the Hammer releases 
were not of much interest to Columbia and 
most were not major successes. Perhaps by 
this time, seeing the success Universal was 
having with the true Gothics like Brides of 
Dracula and Kiss and the Vampire (but forget- 
ting the failure of Phantom of the Opera), Co- 
lumbia wasin the mood for some out and out 
"Hammer Horrors." They gotthatin spades 
in Terence Fisher's stylish TTic Gorgon (1963). 
And Curse o/i/te Mummy's Torn^ delivers the 
goods as an all out monster fest. 

Producer Michael Carreras had left 
Hammer on a permanent basis in July 1961 
after finishing up the production on These 
Are the Damned (while nominally credited to 
Anthony Hinds, but Hinds detested the di- 
rector Joseph Losey and literallydisappeared 
from the film. Carreras stepped in and fin- 
ished it up). Often at odds with his father, 
James, Michael had felt the last straw break 
when his father personally cancelled 
Michael's The Inijuisitor (The Rape of Sdbena), 
then putting out a story about it b^g can- 
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Particularly effective are ttie two scenes where ttie Miunmy bursts into the 
professor's home. . . the French windows are reminiscent of those at Bray 
Studios, from THE CURSE OF THE MUMMY'S TOMB. 


celled because of pressure from the Catholic 
League. OneMofeJtR«r,anotherpetMichael 
C. project, never got off the ground. So 
Michael left, using his own production com- 
pany, Capricorn, to launch a teen musical 
and one of the Bist Westerns shot in Spain. 

However, as vrould be his fate in 
later years, Michael found it very difficult to 
raise the necessary Bnances for further films. 
SHll having friends within the Hammer or- 
ganization (company business manager 
Brian Lawrence and Anthony Hinds him- 
self; Hinds now forced more and more into 
the role of executive producer at the 
company's Wardour St r^ t offices, rather 
than being on the floor of the studio making 
films himself. By 1964, Hinds was to pro- 
duce his last film. Fanatic, aka Die, Die My 
Darling, before giving over the producer's 
reins to Anthony Nelson Keys and others), 
he would come to depend almost totally on 
Hammer for his film projects. 

Budgeted at 103,0(X) Pounds, or just 
3,(X}0 more than The Mummy had cost almost 
five years earlier, Michael Carreras (using 
the tongue in cheek pseudonym "Henry 
Younger" — his poke of fun at Anthony 
Hinds' own "John Elder") worked with di- 
rector Alvin Rakoff to foshion a script with a 
lot of comic touches, but it was still a basic 
rehash of the "monster on the loose" that 
was the real "Mummy's Curse" of plotlines. 

An archaeological expedition has 
uncovered the sarcophagus of Ra-Antef, 
which American showman Alexander King 
intends to put on exhibition to a paying 
public. On the opening night, the 
Mummiform coffin is found to be empty. 
Sooit, those involved start to fall victim to the 
vengeance of a living Miunmy, who appears 
to be enacting the curse of the pharaohs in 
search of the pieces of a medallion inscribed 
with the secrets of life and death. The mys- 
terious Adam Beauchamp is also after the 
medallion, and it transpires that he is actu- 
ally, Be, brother of the Mummy and himself 
cursed to eternal life! Having restored the 
medallion, Adam kidnaps Annette Dubois, 
daughter of one of the archaeologists; he 
intends that she should join him in immor- 
tality. The Mummy will not strike the fatal 
blow, however, and when Adam makes for 
the sewers with Annette, Ra-Antef brings 
the roof down on himself and his brother, 
and Annette is able to escape into the arms of 
her fiance. 

It should also be noted that accord- 
ing to British Rim Union rules, Michael 
Carreras would not be allowed credit for 
three positions on a single film, another rea- 
son for "Henry Younger" since Carreras was 
also producing and directing. 

Shooting began on February 28th, 
1964 at the MGM Studios at Borehamwood. 
Once Michael began doing films as an inde- 


pendent for Hammer, he would never again 
use the company owned ^cilities at Bray. 

Planned as the back-up feature for 
The Gorgon, Michael still found the film idea 
interesting (as we already know, he was the 
only one at Hammer with any affection for 
the Mummy character). "The story had a lot 
of comedy in it. That wonderful Fred Clark. 
Thecircus — the banging of the drum. It was 
different and I liked it. The whole thing felt 
like fun." 

Not wanting to have all the day-to- 
day problems of producing and directing, he 
brought in Bill Hill to haitdle the dirty work. 
"The budget was so small. Bill HiU was a 
friend of mine, but a good producer. I said. 
Bill, I want to direct it, I don't want to have 
the production chores. But it's got to come in 
on schedule, so you have to push me hard as 
far as the schedule is concerned. But I don't 
want to hear a figure, I don't want to know 
anything about cost. Once we'd cast it and 
put it to bed, 10% of everything saved wmder 
the budget was his (Hill's). And if it's more 
than 10%, he got a case of champagne as 
well." 

As an independent, Carreras often 
used non-typical Hammer personnel. Case 
in point was lighting cameraman Otto Heller 
(with many major films and photographic 
prizes under his belt). Outside of Michael 
Ripper, the crew was definitely not typical 
Hammer. Still, old ^thfuls like mai^up 
man, Roy Ashton (who had to literally tear 
apart the Mummy make-up at the last mo- 
ment, to make it look more massive and 


imposing, leaving a very patched up look). 
Ashton has a story about the film: "Dickie 
Owen had to walk around through an un- 
derground sewer and a whole lot of debris 
had to frll on his head. I warned the first 
assistant that they had to be aware of the 
extreme danger oHetting that man flounder 
around in water that was feirly deep: he 
could loose his footing and drown. That 
will be all right,' he said. However, I stood 
quite close there with a pair of scissors in my 
hand. And sure enough, when all the stufi 
came bashing down, he couldn't keep his 
balance and fell over. I leapt straight in and 
removed everything so that he could breathe 
freely again. He already had water in this 
throat..." 

Art Director Bernard Robinson {"I 
can't say that Bemie felt more at home at 
Bray than on this picture at MGM, but Bray 
was his home. . . he knew where every nail 
was. . . " said Carreras) was used. And 
Editor-in-Chief, James Needs (whose in- 
houseediting shop at Hammer disappeared 
several years later amid scandal of a sort) 
came on board. 

Lead actor Terence Morgan had 
achieved some fiune in the 1957 film 77k 
Scamp as a sadistic stepfather and in the early 
19608' television series Sir Francis Dmfe. But 
asMichael said later, "I ItJced him. Ihad never 
worked with him. He seemed right and was 
a sort of name and wasn't going to cost a lot. 
I think he had retired in a way and was living 
in Brighton and had done a bit of theater." 

Ronald Howard's main claim to 
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fome was his father, Leslie Howard (Ashley 
Wilkes in Gone xoith the Wind, among many 
notable roles). Not exactly bther-like-son, 
but Howard was competent in his male/ 
lead/hero role. He had also played 9ierlock 
Holmes in a 1950s' British television series. 

Poor '7eanne Roland," pushed as 
another of the Hammer 'Trench Cuties," 
was actually a Burmese bom model named 
Jean Rollins. Carreras had met her at a party 
and thought she had a wonderfully old- 
feshioned face. "I thought she was quiet 
pretty. Shehadneveract^in her life. lused 
her as an ornamental piece. I said stand here 
and smile. If I wave to you from behind the 
camera, blink, or turn left, or some such. I 
thought she was ornamental. That is all she 
was meant to be, more or less. And (thought 
she did it very well." To add insult to injury 
to her short acting career, Roland/Rollins 
was also revoiced (joining Norma Marla, 
The Rhodesian-bom actress, in Two Faces of 
Dr.JeiylD. 

Fred Clark was the obligatory 
American imposed on the production, who 
actually spent only two weeks on the film. 
But Carreras was very fond of him and felt he 
gave the rilm a bit of pizzazz. Clark, who had 
been doing supporting roles in both com- 
edies and dramas for years, was especially 
good in Jerry Lewis's Visit to a Small Planet. 
Clark met his filmic doom here, throttled by 
Mummy Dickie Owens, in a very atmo- 
spheric scene shot on the fog-covei^ steps 
of a London side street (Owen, in the major 
role of his career, had just appeared in Zulu. 
He even got to speak as well as kill natives). 


For budget reasons, outside of a 
stock shot on the desert sands that starts off 
the film, the whole production was done on 
soundstages. No exteriors. 

Carreras: "It was intentional, writ- 
ten for that, and done for economics." And 
like aU previous Carreras directed films, it 
wasshotinthewide-screenprocess. "Imust 
say I had never directed an^hing with con- 
ventional lenses. From the very first thing I 
directed, we were testing out Hammerscope 
lenses, and one day somebody said to me 
something about lenses. And I said don't 
speak to me about that. I've only got two, 
one's a 75 and the other's a 50. l^niac was 
the first time they gave me a whole box of 
lenses. Ithought, what amigoingto do with 
this? It wasquite ridiculous. All the musicals 
I did were in Cinemascope. TheSteelBayonet 
was in Hammerscope. You have to be more 
careful in gettingthe setups particularly when 
we had to shoot five or six minutes a day. I 
found that easier, if you move your camera 
about, you can bring 20 di^rent people into 
frame in the same shot." 

Carreras and musical director 
Philip Martell brought in a new name for the 
film's mirsic in the person of Carlo Martelli 
(forget the Italian sounding name, he is Brit- 
ish bom and bred). Originally, Anthony 
Hinds had sent a letter to Carreras saying if 
theyused Frartz Reizenstein's score from the 
first film, they wouldn't have to commission 
a new one. As it was, Carreras did approve 
a full orchestral piece. Composer Martelli 
remembers: "When I first saw the roughcut 
of Curse o/ff»Mummy's Tomh, I wasof course 


told that for the flashback sequences in the 
middle of the film, which I thiidc lasts about 
three minutes, Reizenstein's music would be 
used. But I was not in the remotest degree 
influenced by him in my score, as should be 
obvious to anyone who isn't tone deaf. And 
it didn't save money, whatever Anthony 
Hinds may have intended. 1 was paid 350 
Pounds (about 3,700 Pounds in present day 
money) for the job, exactly as I would have 
been paid had Reizenstein's music not been 
need^. The sessions were expensive too as 
I was encouraged to use a large orchestra." 
Martelli later went on to score the under- 
rated Witchcnft which Don Sharp directed 
for Lippert, starring Lon (Thaney. 

Hammer had been recently trying 
to tone down the horror in their films after 
painful experiences with the censors over 
Curse of the Werewolf . Soft-peddled horrors 
like Phantom of the Opera or the more re- 
strained Kissofthe Vampire were the order of 
the day. Still, Anthony Hinds turned over 
three pages of British censors' instructions 
for Michael to take note. Scenes showing the 
severing of the hands and the various deaths 
were called into question. Hinds recom- 
mended eight minor deletiorts but basically 
implied crushing of one man's skull with a 
blunt object aixl the Egyptian servant's head 
being smashed like an eggshell by the 
Mummy's foot . A severed hand start s off the 
film in grisly fashion. By the standards of 
1964, it was still pretty strong stuff and 
pleased the audiences of thetime. Perhaps it 
would be interesting to look at the censors' 
letter to Hammer about this film, dated Feb- 
ruary 10, 1964. The secretary at the British 
Board of Film Censors directed it to Pamela 
Anderson (who was Anthony Hinds' secre- 
tary), but copies got to James Carreras, An- 
thony Hinds, Anthony (Brian) Lawrence, 
Michael Carreras, and Bill Hill. 

"lam now in a position to send you 
our comments about the script for The Curse 
of the Mummy's Tomb. This shoiJd be basi- 
cally acceptable for the "X" category pro- 
vided that it is in line with previous Hammer 
Productions of this kind, but there is one 
thing which worries us a good deal. An 
important point in the story is that at various 
points people's hands are cut off, and, ac- 
cording to the script, we are to see this. This 
is not at all a nice idea, and the most that we 
would accept would be the cutting off of the 
hands by suggestion or implication; we 
would not want to see trick shots which 
convey the impression that the hands are 
actually cut off, or shots of the results. My 
comments on points of detail are as follows: 
(Page 3, Scene 17). Here we have Dubois 
killed with a knife in the stomach. This may 
be all right provided that we do not see the 
knife going in. The scrifrt suggests that we 
aretoseebloodcomingffomhismouth. We 


The police's ineffective (buthighly visual, with rope nets) attempts to capture 
the Mummy are really fun to watch, from THE CURSE OF THE MUMMY 'S 
TOMB. 
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would not like this. (Page3,Scenel9). Here 
we have the flrst occasion on which we are 
apparently to see the hand cut off. Thescript 
directionreads. 'Suddenlytheleader'sknife 
enters frame and with a mighty blow severs 
the hand from the wrist. Blood spurts horn 
the wrist as the dismembered hand topples 
tothesand. Camera pans withthedismem* 
bered hand as the leader raises it and holds 
it before him. He slowly and painstakingly 
begins to piy the clenched fingers open, one 
by one.’ This does not appeal to us at alL 
Could you do this scene in some other way 
which is less unpleasant and nauseating? 
(Page 4, Scene 21 1 22). Here we still have 
trouble with the severed hand. My previous 
comments apply. WeappreciatethatinScene 
22, the shot will be under the titles, but it may 
well be troublesome. (Page4,Scene23). The 
shot of the beetle on the roast pig soimds a bit 
disgusting. It may pass, but it seems unnec- 
essaryfortheincidenttoappearatall. (Page 
9, Scene 34). We would not want any nasty 
shot of Dubois' body. The script direction 
says Tt is not a pretty sight. The severed arm 
is visible.' We would not want the arm to be 
visible unless it was something that nobody 
would object to. (Page 12, Scene 46). Here 
we have 'the bloody stump of Professor 
Dubois' hand, its ringers crooked upwards.' 
My previous comments apply. We do not 
like this idea. If we have to have it, it should 
be in long shot and very brief. (Page 21, Scene 
63). The costume of the dance of the Arab 


dancer is not described. This should not be 
censurable. (Page25,Scene68). Inthisscene 
we areapparently to see 'the twisted body of 
the nightwatchman lying across an opened 
packing case. From the position of his head 
it is apparent that his neck has been broken.' 
This suggests that we may have a very un- 
pleasant shot. Great care should be ^en. 
(Page 30, Scene 78). The description of this 
scene suggests that we may have a violent 
lowblow. Thisshouldbeavoided. (Page36, 
Scene93). Care should be taken with shots of 
the body being pulled aboard, when 'a mix- 
tureof water and blood spreads out from the 
body.' This could be very unpleasant and 
macabre. Theshotoftheb^yitselfinScene 
94 should be reasonable, (l^ge 46, Scene 
114). In this scene we have another hand 
being cut off in flashback. My previous 
comments apply. We would itot want to see 
it done, or to see shots of spurting blood of 
the unpleasant results. (Page 78, ^ne 182). 
If the Mummy is no worse than its predeces- 
sors we should have ito trouble with it, but 
care should be taken not to make it too 
unpleasant. (Page 79, Scene 189-190). We 
never like close shots of people being 
throttled. Thescriptdirectionreads'hiseyes 
bulge, his tongue protrudes. . . ' etc. This is 
thekiitdofthingthatworriesus. Careshould 
be taken with this. Would it not be possible 
for the Mummy to hurl the King down the 
stepsand kill him in this way, without throt- 
tling coming into it? (Page 79, Scene 191). It 


seems unnecessary for the man to hit the 
child as described, and I think you could get 
rid of it. (Page 84-5, Scene 11^. We would 
not want a really unpleasant shot of the 
mummiried flesh sealing itself 'as if it were 
ooziitg mud'. This seems a bit nauseating. 
Nor would we want Sir Giles killed in this 
way. The breaking of his back, with the 
eff^s on the sound track, would be more 
unpleasantthan we would like. Surelythere 
is some more conventional way in which 
these scenes can be shot. (Page 85, Scene 
213). Not too much screaming please! (Page 
90,Scene232and following). Annette is tobe 
seen wearing a negligee which is described 
as 'disarranged.' Since she has been sub- 
jected to violence by the Mummy we would 
not want any shot which suggested that 
there has been some sexual impulse in the 
violence. (Page 95-96, Scene 258-260). We 
would not want to see Hashmi's head being 
squashed under the Mummy's foot. Nor 
would we want to hear any nasty reactions 
from him, or to see much of the reactions 
from the bystanders. (Page 103-104, Scene 
275-278). These scenes, as described, are 
veryunpleasant. We would not want a close 
shot of Adam's hand trapped in the door, 
nor of him writhing in agony; nor would we 
want to see the hand falling to the floor 
'bleeding profusely and jerking spasmodi- 
cally as the nerves play out thdr final con- 
vulsions.' This goes far beyond what we 
would accept. Adam wrenches the remains 
of his crushed arm from the crack and falls 
backwards screaming into the whirling wa- 
ters of the sewers. I hope you will rind some 
other way of dealing with Adam in this 
situation, in a way that is more acceptable for 
thecinema screen. Wecould havean indica- 
tion of what happens with some groans, but 
we really do not want to see hands coming 
off, bleeding stumps, etc. In this kiitd of 
scene horror film material goes intodisgust. 
(Page 106-107, Scenes 288-292). Again these 
scenes are very nasty. We would not want 
any shots of the tom arm waving about 
during the drowning. Surely the wretched 
man could be tipped in and left to drown. 
The script suggests that we are to see the 
corpse floating about among a lot of filthy 
debris. I would think that most cinema 
audiences would ol^ect to this, but would 
accept the sort of sewer we had in Les 
Miserables. (Pagel08,Scene297). Wewould 
not expect any great trouble with the 
Mummy's hand, but reasonable care should 
be taken." 

Well, and we wonder how any 
Hammer films with even a hint of action etvr 
got made. It is interesting that as mentioned 
above. Hinds suggested eight deletions and 
two more to be considered. Can you guess 
which ones they were? 

In the final analysis, there is itot a 


Censor's note: "Annette is to be seen wearing a negligee which is described as 
disarranged. . . we would not want any shot which suggested that there has 
been some sexual impulse in the violence” [caused by the Muouny], from THE 
CURSE OF THE MUMMY'S TOMB. 
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The Mummy (Dickie Owen) and Terence Morgan struggle in the sewers at 
the climax of THE CURSE OF THE MUMMY'S TOMB. 


lot for which to either commend or condemn 
thishlm. TheMummyscenesarewellstaged 
particularly since many of them play with- 
out music teckground and are very effective 
for it. London fog hides the foct that some of 
the sets are rather threadbare and 
underdressed. But it is very colorful, nicely 
constructed him. Contrary to Michael 
Carreras affection for Fred Clark, I find him 
a pain and an aimoyance and was glad to see 
him disappear in the Mummy's grip half- 
way through the film. 

Particularly effective are the two 
scenes where the Mummy bursts into the 
professor's home. The French windows are 
very reminiscent of those at Bray Studios — 
and both the throttling of the professor and 
the police's ineffective (but highly visual, 
with rope nets) attempts to capture the 
Mummy are really fun to watch. 

The final scenes in the sewer are 
nicely realized. Like most Carreras directed 
films, it is better appreciated in a letterboxed 
widescreen version. The scenes with the 
Mummy, Terence Morgan, and Jeanne 
Roland play best when you can see all that 
was captur^ by the camera. 

It is not a bad film of its type. Noth- 
ing special (and grist for the mill for the anti- 
Horner clique of Tom Weaver and friends 
when they are putting down the Hammer 
product). But you'll like it if you don't set 
your standards too high. And in tandem 
with The Gorgon, must have been a fun 
double-feature in 1965. 

The Mummy's Shroud (1966) 

Director John Gilling, Producer 
Anthony Nelson-Keys, Screenplay: John 
Gilling from an origirial story by John Elder 
(Anthony Hinds), Music Composer: Don 
Banks, Musical Supervisor: Philip Martell, 
Director of Photography: Arthur Grant 
B.S.C., Camera Operator: Moray Grant, Pro- 
duction Designer Bernard Robinson, Art 
Director: Don Mingaye, Supervising Editor: 
Roy Hyde, Production Manager Ed Harper, 
1st Assistant Director. Bluey Hill, Make-up: 
George Partleton, Hairstylist: Freida Steiger, 
Wardrobe Mistress: Molly Aibuthnot, W^- 
robe Master: Larry Steward, Continuity: 
Edith Head, Casting: Irene Lamb, Special 
Effects: Bowie Rims Ltd. 

A Hammer-Seven Arts E*roduction. 
90 minutes. Technicolor. Certificate X in 
U.K. produced Sept. 12, 1966. Released June 
18, 1%7. Distributor: Wamer-Pathe (UK)/ 
20th Century Fox (USA). Original co-fea- 
ture: frantenstein Created Woman. 

Cast: Andre Morell (Sir Basil 
Waldon), John Phillips (Stanley Preston), 
David BiKk(Paul Preston), Elizabeth Stellars 
(Barbara Preston), Michael Ripper 
(Longbarrow), Tim Barrett (Harry Newton), 
Maggie Kimberly (Claire), Richard Warner 


(Inspector Barrani), Roger Delgado (Hasid 
Ali), Catherine Lacey (Haiti), Eddie Powell 
(Prem, the Mummy), Dickie Owen (Prem, in 
flashback), Bruno Bamabe (Pharaoh), Toni 
Gilipin (Pharaoh's wife), Toolskl Persaud 
(Kah-To-Bey), Andrease Malandrinos (The 
Curator), William Russell (narration). 

By this time in 1966, the face of 
Hammer h^, once again, undergonedrastic 
changes. In July of 1965, Hammer, repre- 
sent^ by James Carreras, Anthony Hinds, 
and Brian Lawrence, had gone to New York 
tosignamassivell picture deal with Seven 
Arts Productions, 20th Century Fox, and 
Associated British. What this meant was 
that after ten years of depending on different 
companies for backing and distribution. 
Hammer was putting all its eggs into one 
basket. Seven Arts, under the guidance of 
Eliot Hyman and his son, Kenneth, had been 
the silent partners and backers for Hatiuner 
going bade to Curse c^FroRJcsnstefn. And in 
their attempt to become ttrajor players in the 
film business (whkh wotild culminate in 
their acquisition of Wanrer Bros, in 1968. . . 
again taking Hammer with them), they were 
initiating a number of film deals both in the 
USA and Great Britain. Eliot Hyman made 
sure his ffiend, Jimmy Carreras, was in- 
volved. 

At first, the films were very success- 
ful, represented by The Nanny (with Bette 
Davis), One Million Years B.C., and the duos 
of Draeuk, Prince of Darkness/Plague of the 
Zombies, and Rasputin, the Mad MonkfThe 
Reptile. Butbyl%7,thedewwasoffthelilly 


and tastes were changing. B.C. took in a 
foitime but Prehistoric WomenIThe Devil's Own 
lost money, as did The Vihng Queen (a major 
foilure). The Anniversary was a disappoint- 
ment as was A Challenge Jbr Robin Hood. The 
Lost Continent and Vengeance of She were 
major flops in theU.S. A. (Hammer had high 
hopes for the She sequel. Originally signing 
Ursula Andress, the star of the original, then, 
later, Susan Denberg. ButDenberg'sdescent 
into the drug culture of America found her 
deadbytheendofl%7). The first of the Fox 
releas^ featirres. The Devil's Bride, again, 
did poor biasiness in America. (Hammer's 
business manager, Brian Lawrence, says that 
by this time Fox just didn't care about these 
films. . . ) 

In 1966, Hammer was in need of a 
second feature to go out with Frankenstein 
Created Woman, which had started shooting 
on July 4th. Four weeks after it finished, and 
using most of the same exterior sets, The 
Mummy's Shroud was in production. 

We can say right up front that The 
Mummy's Shroud has a terrible reputation. 
Along with The Evil ofFrankenstein, it is often 
used as an example of the poor filmmaking 
that was to be Hammer's latter day fate (or so 
the ney-sayers say). The story is very mun- 
dane and not very interesting in and of itself, 
but the setpieces with the Mummy and the 
various deaths were brilliantly conceived 
and executed by John Gilling, who consid- 
ered the film "one of my worst" but gave it 
his all. 

1920, and an expedition has been 
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financed by Stanley Preston. Archaeologist 
Sir Basil Waldon has discovered the tomb of 
the boy Pharaoh, Kah*To-Bey. But the tomb 
has a guardian, and using the sacred shroud, 
Hasmid calls the Mummy of Prem to life to 
destroy themembersoftheexpedition. One 
by one, they meet a horrifying end at the 
hand of the Mummy, until only two remain: 
Paid Preston and Claire. Suspecting who is 
behind the deaths, Claire investigates but 
finds herself trapped in a museum with the 
Mummy. When Paul and Inspector Barrani 
arrive, Prem attacks. He is impervious to 
bullets and blows form a fire-axe, but during 
the fracas, Barrani shoots Hasmid. With his 
death, the Mummy of Prem crumbles to 
dust. 

This synopsis leaves out the fact 
that the reading of the scroll of life really 
brings about the death of the Mummy, but 
you get the general idea. In his (brilliant) 
upcoming book on Hammer, E)enis Meikle 
has this to say about what makes The 
Mummy's Shroud eminently watchable and 
enjoyable. 

"With little but the obligator series 
of set'piece murders to build upon, Gilling 
stages each of them with stunning visual 
invention: The Mummy's appearances are 
presaged by a variety of perceptive tricks, in 
the manner of the literary master M.R. 
James — this is evidenced in a trail of eons- 
old dust, spotted as a shadow on an alley 
wall, shown reflected in a crystal ball or in a 
tray of developing solution, or even as a blur 
in the myopic vision of Michael Ripper's 
Longbairow. And the killings themselves 
are staged vrith equal aplomb: Sir Basil's 
skull is cracked open like an egg in a giant's 
hand — Stanley P^ton is smashed on a wall 
to leave its inprints in blood — the photogra- 
pher, Barrett, is baptized in acid and fire — 
and the mild-mannered Longbairow is 
hurled fii^m an upstairs window, his body 
shattering against the side of an ornamental 
pool to stain the waters scarlet." 

This film delivers the goods. Bud- 
geted at 160,000 Pounds, it has the sad and 
unique distinction. .. to be the last film made 
by Hammer at their Bray Studios. With the 
involvement of Associated British in the 
Seven Arts/Hammer deal, ABPC insisted 
that Hammer use their Elstree Company 
Studio. So by the end of 1966 when this film 
finished. Hammer would start the task of 
vacating Bray. For so many of the studio 
personnel it must have been a bittersweet 
time. Wardrobe mistress, Rosemary Bar- 
rows, would end up marrying the 
Mummy — Eddie Powell. Make-up supervi- 
sor, George Partleton, who replaced Roy 
Ashton at the end of 1965, would only make 
it through one year and three films before the 
doors dosed. Anthony Hinds always said 
that firing all these people was the hardest 



The Mummy (Eddie Powell) gets a 
touch-up from the seamtress (tom 
Hammer's THE MUMMY'S SHROUD. 

thing he ever had to do. 

For one viewing. Shroud is reaUy 
fun. Certainly for the viewers of the time it 
must have seemed a lot more action-packed 
than the intelligent, melancholy (and slow 
moving) Frankmstein Created Woman. But 
Shroud does not hold up well to repeated 
viewings. Once you’ve seen the murders, 
you've really seen the whole basis for the 
film. 

Director John Gilling, in his last 
film for Hammer, ended a wonderful career 
with thecompany. The previous year he had 
directed, back to back. The Reptile and Plague 
of the Zombies. His work in the 1960s for 
Hammer had seen the script for The Gorgon 
and someof their best action films like Pirates 
of Blood River. Gilling was a tough man to 
work for (Hammer Production Manager, 
Hugh Harlow, called him a bully. Oliver 
Re^ thought that a head injury Gilling suf- 
fered during World War Q might have had 
something to do with his moods). I corre- 
sponded with Gilling during the last years of 
his life and found him to be an intelligent, 
funny gentleman. He looked like a lumpy 
former, but he had the heart of an artist. 
Gilling had accepted the direction of Shroud 
to get away fttim television, which he was 
doing in bunches at the time (The Saint, De- 
partment S., etc.). Gilling talked about the 
film to me. 

"I wasn't very proud of The 
Mummy's Shroud. It was a rather worn out 
theme. I agree with you about Michael 
Ripper's performance 0 raved about his 
Longbairow). I think Michael is a very ne- 
glected artist. I cast him with a view of 
introducing some lighter touches into the 
movie and I think these may have saved it 
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from being a total disaster." (Actually, 
Ripper's Longbairow is a sad and pitiful 
character that adds depth to t)« movie. But 
I accept Gilling's views on Ripper). 

Ex-debutante Maggie Kimberly 
played the well-endowed Claire and the next 
year would achieve her last bit of fome when 
she is burned at the stake in Michael Reeve's 
The Witchfinder General. 

It is probably not good to dwell on 
The Mummy's Shroud at too much length. It 
was what it was — a programmer to support 
a more piopular Frankenstein subject. While 
the Frankmstein village sets occupied one 
end of the Bray Studios lot, the other end had 
the Egyptian sets of Shroud. Exciting to a 
point, but not a film you would want to 
watch over and over. And it gives the mel- 
ancholy feeling that we have seen the end of 
an era with Hammer's departure from Bray. 

Former Dr. Watson, Andre Morell, 
is his normal wonderful self, after his fine 
role in 1965'8 Plague of the Zombies. John 
Phillips as the bad guy is a little too mean to 
be believable. Elizab^h Sellars had worked 
for Hammer/Exclusive in the early 19508. 
David Buck attained some fome as a writer 
and playwright and was married to Ham- 
mer actress Madeline Smith, before hisdeath 
a few years ago. And Lord, how many 
people shuddered when the drool ran down 
thelipsofold Catherine Lacey. DicldeOwen, 
whowas the Mummyin Curse offfieMummy's 
Tomb, had a human role as the non-Mummy 
Premintheprologueofthefilm. Mummy#2 
Eddie PoweU would end up covered up 
again as the grand inquisitor in Michael 
Carreras's The Lost ContiTrent — and a small 
role as "The goat of Mendes" — ^"The Devil 
Himself’ — in The Devil Rides Out. 

Blood From the Mummy's Tomb (1971) 

Director: Seth Holt and Michael 
Carreras, Producer: Howard Brandy, Screen- 
play: Christopher Wicking based on The Jewel 
of the Seven Stars by Bram Stoker, Music 
Composer Tristram Cary, Director of Pho- 
tography: Arthur Grant B.S.C., Camera Op- 
erator; Neil Binney, Production Designer: 
Scott MacGregor, Assistant Art IMrector: Don 
Picton, Editor: Peter Weatherley GBFE, 
Sound Recordist; Tony Dawe, Production 
Manager Christopher Neame, Assistant Di- 
rector: Derek Whitehurst, Make-up: Edith 
Knight, Hairdressing Supervisor Rosemary 
Burrows, Wardrobe Mistress; Diane Jones, 
Continuity: Betty Harley, Special Effects: 
Michael Collins, Construction Manager: Bill 
Breen, Production Supervisor; Roy Skeggs. 

Hammer, 93 Minutes. Technicolor. 
Certificate X in the UJC. Produced January 
11,1971. Released November 7, 1971. Dis- 
tributors: MGM-EMI (UK)/ American Inter- 
national (USA). Original co-feature: Dr.Jekyll 
Sbter Hyde (UK)/Nigfit of the Blood Monsters 
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Cast: Andrew Keir (Fuchs), Valerie 
Leon (Margaret/Tera), James Villiers 
(Corbeck), Hugh Burden (Dandridge), 
GeoigeCou]ouri8(BeTrigan), Mark Edwards 
(Tod Browning), Rosalie Crutchle (Helen 
Dickerson), Aubr^ Morris (Doctor Putnam), 
David Markham (Doctor Burgess), Joan 
Young (Mrs. Caporal), James Cossins (CHder 
Male Nurse), David Jackson (Young Male 
Nurse), Jonathan Bum (Saturnine Young 
Man), Graham James (Youth in Museum), 
Tamara Ustinov (Veronica). 

The foce of Hammer had continued 
to change. The Seven Arts/20th Century 
Fox deal had finished with The Lost Continent 
in 1967. Hammer had gone big-time with a 
1968 television series for ABC called Journey 
to the Unknown. The series, while being a 
failurethatonlylasted oneyear, would prove 
a turning point for Hammer — with producer 
and Hammer co-owner Anthony Hinds de- 
ciding to leave the company. Long dissatis- 
fied that executive duties kept him from 
actively producing films, he now found him- 
self seconded to American producer Joan 
Harrison (Alhed Hitchcock's long time sec- 
retary) on the TV series. Havingbeentoldhe 
did not have the experience to produce for 
televisioii, Tony fouiKl he hated being de- 
moted and working for someone else. At the 
end of 1968, when the series finished, he 
resigned his membership in the Unions (not 
a little affected by the fact that the trade 
unions had refused to allow needed over- 
time on the last days of the shooting of the 
television series). Although his resignation 
did not ofBdally take effect until May 1970, 
for all practical purposes, Tony Hinds — pro- 
ducerofHamm^sdassic Gothics — was now 
a thing of the past at Hammer. 

This left company head, James 
Carreras, in a quandary. His strertgth was 
not in the active shepherding of the projects 
from inception to Bnished product. But in 
the wining and dining of the money men — 
the back slapping — bringing the funds to 
Hammer and then turning it over to Michael 
Carreras or Anthony Hinds to bring to frui- 
tion. But it was now 1970, and Hinds and 
Carreras were gone. Anthony Nelson Keys, 
the top producer for almost seven years, was 
also off on his own. The people still on 
board, Brian Lawrertce, R<^ Skeggs, etc., 
were businessmen, accoimtants, not film- 
makers. To add to his problems, James 
Carreras' long time partnership with Eliot 
Hyn\an was at an end. After a year of own- 
ing Warner Bros., and losing a lot of money, 
Hyman and his Seven Arts Group had sold 
out to the Kinney Corp. and Ted Ashley was 
now the man calling the shots at Warners. 
Hammer Brushed up their Warner contrac- 
tual schedule for 1969 {Frankenstein Must Be 
Destroyed. Moon 2ero Tuto, Crescendo, and 


Taste the Blood of Dracula). Except for an 
occasional "one-oT project, their days as 
Hammer's "sugar dadd)^ were done. 

hfost of the othCT American money 
was fost leaving the British frlm industry. 
Totally British productions either lost lots of 
money or, at b^t, broke even. A charxging 
focein filmmaking (and frlmgoers) saw Night 
of the Living Dead.Easy Rider, ekc.as the wave 
of the future. The British industry was a 
dead horse as far as most American distribu- 
tors were concerned, and they were through 
flogging it. For Jimmy CarTCTas, it was time 
to call in a lot of fovors. His long-time 
friendship with Bernard Delfont of ABPC 
(soon to be EMI) saw a long-term contract 
starting in 1970 with Horror of Frankenstein. 
Rank, which had never had much luck as an 
actual producer, also handed over the keys 
to the vault to Carreras, and the first film was 
Countess Dracula in 1970. 

Hammer now had the real money 
in the iiKiustry, and with no Hinds or M. 
Carreras to create in-house project s , every 
independent producer in London beata path 
to Hammer's doors at 1123 Wardour Street. 
One such producer was Howard Brandy. It 
started as an ad in Elecember 1970 issue of 
Variety. "Howard Brandy, publicity director 
forthe Ben Hsz-Bob Goldstein Independent, 
Benmar Productions, has been given leave to 
bow as a producer. It's for Hammer Films 
under its tieup with EMI, and the feature is 
Blood From the Mummy's Tomb. . . “ 

Howard Brandy: "I found the Bram 
Stoker story. I wasn't a big horror fan 
before. I just sent a letter to Sir James 
(Carreras), who 1 knew, and we met and that 


was it. He moved very fost on this. God, 
they loved it. . . I just verbally told him the 
story; it's a Mummy movie with a pretty girl, 
and he immediately said yes. They had a 
packagedeal going at the time with EML and 
this b^me part of that package. American- 
International ( AIP) pic)^ it up in the states. 
What 1 wanted to do, what appealed to me, 
was doing a Mummy movie without some- 
one stumbling around in sheets aitd ban- 
dages. You see the film and you'll itotice that 
the only "mummy" is the very last shot, 
where the girl is wrapped in bandages." 

What is strange is that in April of 
1970, while Hammer had been trying to de- 
velop another Mummy project, Anthony 
Hinds wrote a letter to writer /d irector Jimmy 
Sangster on April 17th: "Jim Carreras has 
ask^ me to writeaMummy script. Igather 
that Hammer is pleased with your perfor- 
mance as a director; if you have been bitten 
by the bug and foncy doing some more of it, 
maybe you'd like to work on the script with 
me. You will appreciate I have no influence 
at Hammer anymore, so this is not a con- 
tract." 

But by April 22, it was all a mute 
point when James Carreras wrote to Sangster 
and Hinds: "I have today told Tony Hinds 
that there is very little interest in a Mummy 
subject. Under the circumstance, therefore, 
we will have to forget it." Such was life at 
times. But by later in the year, things had 
definitely changed. 

With a starting date of January 11, 
1971 on the soundstages of EMI's studios at 
Elstree, the crew on lund was certainly not 
(again) typical of Hammer. Brandy, along 


The setpieces of the Mummy from THE MUMMY'S SHROUD were bril- 
liantly conceived. 
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with Fine and Style (the Carmilla films), 
were among the first of the '^red guns" 
producers coming along to do the films Ham- 
mer once did all by its^. Seth Holt, a fine 
director of such Hammer hits as Scream of 
Fear and The Nanny, hadn't worked in two 
years and was eager to do something special 
with his first "horror" film. Christopher 
Wkking was brought onboard with Holt to 
script his first film for Hammer after several 
projectsforAlP-Britishand Amicus. Wicking 
talked about his involvement in the project 
with Kim Newman in Shock Xpress: 

'It was one of the very last films 
that the Colonel, Sir James dlarreras, acfiially 
personally brought into the stable. He said, 
'Of course, we can't call it The Jewel of the 
Seven Stars, we have to call it something else.' 
I was pleased to be getting the deal. He 
(Carreras) did something I'd once seen Tony 
Tenser (of Tigon Pictures) do, like putting 
down all the vrords that would be right for 
the title. So we put down all the words to do 
with the mummy pictures, you know, 
"blood" and "tomb", and it all turned into 
Blood from the Mummy's Tomb, and we really 
didn't think anyone would use it. But they 
did. We should have fought for the original 
title. Itbecamemoreand more likea Mummy 
film as it went along. Then Seth Holt got 
involved, and he and I worked on it every 
day for months, and when it went into pro- 
duction, it was supposed to go in March. 
Something else had dropped out of the pro- 
duction line and they said to us, could we go 
in January? We said we didn't want to, but 
we thought they might cancel it altogether if 
wedidn'tgonow,sowe'dworkedon maybe 
two-thirds of the screenplay that Seth had 
seen. I then had a falling out with Howard 
Brandy, the producer, and was barred from 
the set, so I'd work with Seth in town after 
he'd finished work, about what he'd shoot 
tomorrow. And the idea was that after he'd 
finished shooting he'd get together withOssie 
Hafenrichter, who'd cut all Seth's films, and 
put it together. The system at Hammer is 
that they were cutting it together as they 
went along, and a week after the film was 
finished you'd have a rough cut. But they 
weren't doing that because that wasn't the 
way Seth worked, and he died a week 
before the end of shooting. So there were 
piles of meaningless, to anyone else, footage. 
1 might have known what some of it was 
supposed to be, but I wasn't asked to come 
and look at it. But the shape of it was differ- 
ent in the end. We weren't having any 
flashback, but undoubtedly it's got a very 
strange atmosphere. I felt very guilty (when 
Holt died) since 1 suggested him. 

"Michael Carreras, who shot the 
extra week, said he was sitting there on the 
first day wondering what in heaven's name 
to do, and it was as if the ghost of Seth came 



Catherine Lacey watches as her agent 
of doom. The Mummy, dispatches 
Andres Morell, from THE MUMMTS 
SHROUD. 

by and suffused him with the vision of what 
it was supposed to be. I don't know if that's 
true." 

Producer Brandy has a differing 
opinionofWicking'sinvolvementr'TVetried 
to get the script in shape; he (Seth Holt) 
rewrote most of it. We had a writer named 
Christopher Wicking on that who was en- 
tirely unprofessional. He turned in a very 
sloppy draft which was unusable. It was 
zero, nothing (it was my idea to call the hero 
Tod Browning as an in joke; Wicking, the 
writer, refused to do that). And he'd say, 1 
won't do that' when we asked for changes. 
Seth said 'Don't worry. I'll rewrite it.' So he 
did — he gave it (the script) whatever merit it 
had. Widdngwasjustunavailable. Wetried 
calling his flat and he'd pulled the plug on 
the phone." 

Time and tides affect people's 
memories, and what was obviously a diffi- 
cult situation between Wicking and Brandy 
affectsboth views. Perhaps Holt was trying 
to smooth over the two's flings and would 
spend his evenings working with Wicking, 
bringing the script in to Brandy each morn- 
ing. Michael Carreras, on taking over as 
Managiitg Director of Hanuner on January 
4th, 1971 (more on that later), had taten Holt 
to dinner because he found the script confus- 
ing. “Tell me the story' (I said to Holt) which 
hedid. Ihadreservationsbutlhad complete 
feith in him so I said 'Go ahead.' He went 
ahead with the project and died. . . " 

ProfKSor Fuchs has discovered the 
burial tomb of Tera, Queen of Darkness — 
her mummified body flesh, right hand sev- 
ered at the wrist. (Dn the hand is a ruby ring: 
theJeweloftheSevenStars. Andinthetomb 
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are other strange objects: the statue of a 
snake, a mummified cat, and the skull of a 
jackal. The artifacts are brought to En^nd 
and divided among the members of the ex- 
pedition who each go their separate ways. 
Fuchs enshrines Tera's body in the cellar of 
his home, and gives the ruby ting to his 
daughter Margaret. When she wears it, she 
feels a psychic affinity with the dead Queen 
for whom she is a living double. The other 
three members of the team suddettly fall 
victim to some supernatural force, b the 
meantime, Margaret has come under the 
influence of Corbeck, an evil schemer who 
had designs on the power trapped in Tera's 
tomb; Corbeck plans to conjure Tera's spirit 
in Margaret's t^y. As he reads from the 
scroll, Fuchs tries to intervene. A struggle 
ensues, and in the confusion, Margaret 
plungesadaggerintoTera'sheart. Thevault 
collapses in on them all, and Margaret alone 
survives. Or does she? — as she lies swathed 
in bandages, only the eyes are visible. 

With a director and a script (sort oO 
on hand, production designer Scott 
MacGregor set about putting together his 
materials. Never quite the stylist of Bernard 
Robinson, MacGregor was still a consum- 
matecraftsman. He made a bee-line for Bray 
Studios, now vacated by Hammer, where he 
picked out some of the architecture and statu- 
ary that had been created for the original 
Mummy, saving a lot of money. He also 
revamped some of the interior Elstree sets 
that were initially built for Taste the Blood of 
Dracula in 1969 and had been used in differ- 
ent forms for the four 1970 productions at 
EMI, starting with Vampire Lavers and end- 
ing with Lust for a Vampire. 

As we said before, Michael Carreras 
was once again on board, officially, as 
Hammer's Managing Director, doingtheday 
to day work that had once been the domain 
of Anthony Hinds. Having first refused the 
role of Executive Prodvicer, he was surprised 
when his father gave him this opportunity to 
influence the direction of Hammer. One of 
Carreras's first moves was to appoint Roy 
Skeggs as Production Supervisor. He can- 
celled Hammer's contract with Jantale Films 
(who would do Twins of Evil to complete the 
Carmilla trilogy and had Vampire Virgins on 
tap for a fourth in the series) in April 1971, 
along wth another prehistoric epic (and a 
project by Josephine Douglas, producer of 
Dracula A.D. 1972 and James Carreras' mis- 
tress at the time. Which did nothing to 
cement father/ son relationships). 

Next came casting the film. 
Howard Brandy: "Seth and I had cast Amy 
Grant as the girl. She'd played with the 
Royal Shakespeare company, was a wonder- 
ful actress, and really had something about 
her. Beautiful, brilliant actress. And I get a 
call from Sir James — 'Who is Amy Grant?' I 
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explained and he said, 'You don't quite un* 
derstand. Weneedsomeonelargerthanlife 
for this. He meant Valerie Leon. . . We had 
tested Valerie Leon and we didn't think she 
was going to work out. We'd tested the 
actresses with one of the speeches from the 
script, which we gave them beforehand to 
memorize as a courtesy. In the meantime, 
because we were seeing so many, Seth had 
cut the speech down, taken some lines out 
during the reading. When Valerie read, she 
invariably went back to the original speech. 
She couldn't seem to adjust to the shortened 
version. 

"Now, I just saw her on TV; they 
ran the James Bond film Never Say Never 
Agmn and she looked fabulous. But Seth and 
L at the time, didn't think she could do the 
part. We told Sir James we just didn't think 
Valerie could do it and he said, 'You guys are 
the movie geniuses here-you make her an 
actress!' He felt very strongly that she had 
star appeal. In Valerie's defense, she was a 
lovely,lovely girl who worked very hard. In 
the end, we had to revoice her completely. 
Even then, the bad luck that plagued us on 
the movie kept up. This sweet, middle^ged 
lady, a voice actress, came in to redo Valerie's 
part, sat down in a chair, and the chair col- 
lapsed! We couldn't get away from it. An- 
other accident. Just bizarre." 

The casting problems continued. 
Peter Crishing was given and did the first 
day of filming. Valerie Leon remembers: 
"I^er Cushing and I actually worked to- 


gether, we did shoot a scetw. We shot the 
scene when he gave me the ring right at the 
begiimingofthefilm. It was really sad when 
hehadtodropout. Not only is he a very nice 
man, but obviously better known than An- 
drew Keir." 

After that first day, Cushing went 
to producer Brandy: 'It was a miracle that 
Bhod From the Mummy's Tomb makes any 
senseatall. AH the stuff added up,it was just 
one problem after another. Peter Cushing 
came to me just in tears. His wife, who he 
loved and adored, was very ill. He had to 
leave. Ithink she died the next day or some- 
thing. So of course we had to replace him. 
Andrew Keir was cast by the fellow who's 
nowtheownerofHammer,RoySkeggs. He 
was the heart of the film as far as I'm con- 
cerned; he helped put it together. Keir was 
very quick and talented." 

Michael Carreras ended up ringing 
Keir on a Friday night, saying that they were 
in trouble. Keirtoldhimtoleavethescriptat 
the studio gate. As Keir was livingin Wades, 
he travelled overnight, learned the script, 
and started on Monday. Keir felt the script 
was written for Cushing and didn't work for 
him. 

But troubles or no troubles, the film 
wasunderway. With a typical budget of the 
times of 200,000 Pounds (around $400,000), 
it was a very nice looking picture. If not as an 
actress, Leon was perfect physically for the 
part. And I think James Carreras' views on 
the larger than life qualities needed were 


bom out. LeonisTera. I haven't a due who 
Amy Grant is, but it is hard to visualize 
anyone other than Leon in the part. 

Mark Edwards was another un- 
known — who had to be tall since Leon is 
somethingofanAmazonatsix-feettall. They 
didn't need an "Alan Ladd clone" to be her 
boyfriend. One other bit of sad info, the 
exdsed from the American print (to get a PG 
rating for AIP) shot of Leon getting out of 
bed with Edwards, and exposing her bare 
bottom as she runs across the room, is not 
her, but one of the three doubles who stood 
in for her during the filming. You can get a 
much better look at the fine Leon body in the 
awful Zeta One, made in 1969, with L^n and 
only some pasties and small pantie bottoms 
(and a totally nude Yutte Stensgaard). 

But five weeks into the filming, 
another disaster. Seth Holt, who had se- 
cretly amused the crew with a constant case 
of hiccups, suddenly died of a heart attack. 
Howard Brandy: "Seth Holt died halfway 
through the filming. That was a shock, and 
it was very eerie to watch the dailies after- 
ward and hear his voice on the track giving 
directions." 

Michael Carreras was left with the 
task of picking up the pieces. He arranged 
two days of shooting pickup shots, etc., for 
directorofphotography,ArthurGrant. And 
he started going over what had already been 
shot. 

Brandy: "Seth didn'tkeepeditorial 
notes, he had it all inhis head. He'sshooting 
certain thingsand I'd ask him, 'Why are you 
shooting that?' He'd say, 'don't worry, I 
know what Tm going to do with that. I can't 
wait to get my hands on this in the editing 
room.' (Note:Holtwasabrillianteditorwho 
had cut many of the great Ealing comedies of 
the 1950s). 

"So when he died, it was a mess. 
Michael Carreras and I looked at the dailies, 
a rough assembly, and there seemed to be 
things missing and things that were shot that 
didn't seem to fit. Sethwastheonlyonewho 
knew how he was going to put it together 
and he was gone. BrianHutton,thedirector, 
is an old fiiend, another New Yorker. He 
came in when we were looking at the dailies 
and said, 'Boy, you're in a lot of trouble.'" 

Michael Carreras: "On the se- 
quences I inherited, he (Holt) had done no 
intros or exits, but had gone instead straight 
intothemastersequence. Therewasablock' 
age. Ihad to take over the picture firom a man 
for who I had enormous regard and had to 
assemble the material myself. I read the 
script and the Production Office crossed out 
the scenes that had supposedly been shot. I 
cameinononeSundaynight — Seth had died 
on a Saturday — ran all the material and made 
several decisions as to how to re-edit it. 
When the sequences were finally all put 


Left to right: Valerie Leon, Executive Producer Michael Carreras, and 
Producer Howard Brandy on the set of BLOOD FROM THE MUMMY’S 
TOMB. 
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Sir James Carreras said to Seth Holt and James Brandy when ttiey voiced 
reservations about casting Valerie Leon: "You make her an actress" In the 
end, her voice had to be revoiced, from BLOOD FROM THE AfUMMY^ 


TOMB. 

together, I ran them through the following 
day and then went in on the Monday and 
said to everyone that the picture must go on 
regardless of what happened. I spent most 
of the time in the cutting room; when we put 
thesequences together, everything was done 
in the master scene and there was all the 
coverage you could want in the scene, but 
nobody ever came in or went out. So, in 
addition to taking over the picture and fin- 
ishing all the scenes that were not filmed, 1 
also had to pick up the three dozen or so 
scenes and make them work." 

It was not Carreras's idea, origi- 
nally,todirectthefilm. He struggled to keep 
production going through what should have 
been the sixth and final week. He offered 
Don Sharp the chance to direct it, with the 
provision that he could start over again if he 
decided to accept. Sharp turned it down, 
and by week seven Michael had no choice 
but to do it himself. He was also having 
some problems with the crew. Rring editor 
Oswald Hafemichter, and replacing him with 
his own editor, Peter Weatherly, he also 
found some of the crew members turning in 
their resignations. Holt had created a fierce 
loyalty in them. With the pressure of time, 
even star Valerie Leon was not allowed to go 
to Holt's funeral: "I had worked with him 
back in 1967. He was an extraordinary man 
and very helpful. 1 remember distinctly the 
day of his funeral, I was not allowed to go, 
andirememberbeingquitetearful." AUthe 
pressurecaused Valerie Leon to become sick 


herself at one point. 

Brandy; "We had to use her double; 
that's not Valerie in the scene where her 
father is standing overherandshe'sseenon 
the ground." 

Michael Carreras was finally forced 
into the director's chair: *1 looked at the 
material and couldn't find anything that tied 
in with what he (Holt) had told me, but there 
was one marvellous sequence with an eld- 
erly lady with a cat; that was a scene that told 
the whole story for me. So aU I actually did 
was to try and relate all the material that had 
to be shot with that one scene." 

Brandy; "All the stuff, the editing. 
I'm very proud of. All these little touches. 
We used everything we could. There were 
three people who get killed in the story, and 
we had fi^age of two of the three of them. 
So we integrated it all." 

What is amazing when all is said 
and done is that the film did turn out fine. 
Comparisons were made at the time of re- 
lease between it and the films of Val Lewton. 
The cast was fine — Keir and Leon turned in 
good performances. James Villiers made a 
career out of the sneering upper- crust Brit- 
ish villain. ThemusicbyTristramCareywas 
moody and effective, making up for his de- 
bacleon Quitermassand the Pit in 1 967 (where 
stock music and bits and pieces from other 
composers covered up the foct he couldn't 
handle the job). 

AIP turned out a nice double-fea- 
ture. As with Dr. /dtytt and Sister Hyde, both 


films took some severe editing. Besides the 
aforementioned "nude/not nude" shot of 
Valerie Leon's butt, there were slashed 
throats and other bits of gore that hit the 
cutting room floor (no exposed Marline 
Beswicke's breasts in Dr. /ekyO Sister Hyde). 
Like many, if not most of the EMI backed 
Hammer films of the 1970s, it probably did 
not make a lot of money. Certainly, Brandy 
didn't come out of it ridi: "It took a year out 
of my life to do this, start to finish. As this 
editing was going on and on, I went to Brian 
Lawrence (Hammer's business manager) attd 
asked, 'How about a little more money? This 
is going onalotlongerthanl'dplanned.' He 
saidno. Hewasright,ofcourse. We'dmade 
adealforaceitain amount. But I didn't think 
it'd take a year to make the movie." 

In looking at the Hammer product 
of the '70s, Blood From the Mumm^s Tomfc 
was one of their better films. & thinks 
Brandy: "I think it's a good movie, for all the 
problems. Bob Solo, whose a buddy and a 
fellow New Yorker, who made a big remake 
with Charlton Heston (The Ateakening) and 
said to me, 'Boy, is your picture a stiff.' I 
laughed and said yeah, well. I'm not even 
going to watch yours!" 

Brand/s main claim to fame today 
is as the publicity man for the legendary 
cartoon producer. Jay Ward (Rocky and 
Bullwinkie, etc.). He continued to push 
projects in England and once had Hammer 
interested in Victim of His Imagination, a story 
based on the life of Bram StolcCT. A poster fcv 
this project, painted by Roger Dean (around 
1970 & 71) appears in The Hammer House of 
Horrors book from Lerrimer Press (recently 
released for the 4th time to cash in on re- 
newed interest in Hammer in the U.K.) As 
an aside. Dean wascommissioned by Brandy 
to do a series of drawings for other projects. 
According to the book Roger Dean — Views, 
he was asked to depict the characters in 
Vtcfi'm as Donald Reasance and Christo- 
pher Lee, but as they had not agreed to be 
involved. Dean couldn't make them too 
realistic! Dean did not like the style and 
stopped designing posters. 

Hammer's Mummy never received 
the respect that the Frankenst^and Dracula 
series did. And actually it did not deserve it. 
But The Mummy is the best film of its type 
ever done and that includes the old Univer- 
sal series. The other three deliver what they 
promise, in varying degrees. Curse and 
Shroud are programmers but very lively. 
Blood takes an entirely different (and suc- 
cessful) approach. For a guilty pleasure, you 
can't go too far wrong here. 

. . . with special thanks to Michael Carreras 
and Howard Brandy. Aspedalnoteof thanks 
to Denis Meikel for providing the synopses, 
cast, and credits. 
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"Originality" is seldom the first 
word that springs to mind when we think of 
Hammer's catalogueof monsters. Given their 
numerous revamps of classic menaces from 
Hollywood's golden age of horror, we are 
prone to overlook the studio's major origiml 
contribution to cinema's gallery of night- 
mares: that oozing, amorphic mass of creep- 
ing terror that we have affectionately come 
to call ihe blob. In fact. Hammer gave SF 
cinema — in quick succession — its first blob 
movies: 1955'8 The Quatermass Experiment 
(U.S. release June 1956, as The Creeping Un- 
known)- 1956's X the Unknown (U.S. release 
July 1957); and 1957's Quatermass 2 (U.S. 
release September 1957, as Enemy From 
Space). 

True, The Quatermass Xperiment, the 
first of this blobish trio, did not offer a spe- 
cies that could travel through screen doors 
(that distinction came with X the Unknown), 
but Victor Carroon's harrowing transforma- 
tion into a creeping monstrosity — ^via Rich- 
ard Wordsworth's marvelous mute perfor- 
mance, Phil Leakey's chilling makeup, and 
Les Bowie's wonderfully restrained special 
effects — surety had a significant impact upon 
the genesis of the prototypic blob movie (its 
"contaminated man" motif being repeated 
in such 1950s' subgenreo^ringsasT^ Blob, 
CaHitd, and First Man Into Space. 

On the other hand, Quatermass 2 
offered a more definitive blob menace (a 
chainlink fence means nothing to this ras- 
cal), but it was relegated to the film's final 
few minutes, providing just enough time for 
three misbegotten masses of gelatinous mat- 
ter to galumph about the set before being 
sent to blob heaven. Despite Quatermass 2 's 
marginal qualifications as a Blob movie, it is, 
more accurately, a near-brilliant British 
cousin to Don Hegel's alien-doppelganger 
film. Invasion of the Body Srmtehers, with 
gestalting blobbeites (if you will) substituting 
for pods. 

If the excellent Quatermass adap>- 
tations have long been given their due, the 


overshadowed X the Unknoxon remains an 
ill-begotten child in the eyes of even some of 
the studio's staunchest admirers, as if it were 
of the same humdrum quality as Hammer's 
desultory SF efforts of the previous season, 
Spaceways and The Four-Sided Trian^ (both 
1954). Not only is X the Unknown an above- 
average SF entry of the mid-1950s, but it also 
has the historic distinction of being the first 
film to feature an ambulatory Mob as its 
centra] — rather than peripheral — plot gim- 
mick. 

Of course, the blob was nothing 
new to horror literature. Earlier examples erf 
this specialized form of menace could be 
found in the stories and novels of English 
fantasy writer, William Hope Hodgson (1877- 
1918), who was known for his tales of mari- 
time horror, many of them featuring por- 
cine, slug-like menaces {The Boats ^ Glen 
Carrig (1907), The House on the Borderland 
[1908]) and/or ravenous masses of man- 
eating fungus (the genuinely nightmarish 
Voice in the Night ( 19071being Ws most memo- 
rable short story in this vein). Hodgson's 
brand of slithering horrors would prove to 
have a profound influence upon America's 
own H. P. Lovecraft (1890-1937), a writer 
whose body of work is rtot bereft of its own 
foul assortment of ooze-ridden monstrosi- 
ties. Perhaps the most sigitificant blob story 
of American pulp fiction, however, was 
Theodore Sturgeon's It (1940); not only did ft 
have an impact upxrn future examples of the 
blob-stoiy subgenre QosephPayne Brennan's 
1953 novelette. Slime, b^g one prime ex- 
ample), but it also served as a model for 
scores of stories in early '50s' horror comics, 
including those produced by William F. 
Caines undertheE.C.banner(asidefromthe 
straight E.C. variations, a parody of 
Sturgeon's story, featuring a creature called 
"the Heap," app>eared in an early issue of 
Mad). Rather ironically, it was only after 
killer blobs were banished from the pages of 
comicbooks — ^via 1954's honor comics mora- 
torium — that they began to creep into the 


world of cinema, courtesy of the three Ham- 
mer Films mentioned above. 

Taken together, X the Unknown and 
the Quatermass p>air were vital in p»ving the 
wayforavicious wave of other such blobbish 
entertainments, including 1957'8 The Un- 
known Terror (where fungoid bubblebaths 
inhabit a mad scientist's cavernous base- 
ment), 1958's 77ie Blob (whose titular charac- 
ter, cherry red and gummy, never falls to 
bring on a hankering for another box of 
Dots), 1958's TTicFIome Barrier (where a clus- 
ter of extra-terrestrial marshmallows be- 
comes fused to a U.S. satellite), 1958’s Space 
Master X-7 (with something like burnt pnzza- 
topping — Hold the anchovies! — running 
amuck aboard an airflight), 1958's The H- 
Man (where Japianese gangsters are trans- 
formed into fully-clothed puddles of rubber 
cement), 1959's Caltiki (in which throbbing 
moimds of oily linen, dating back to the 
ancient Mayans, begin reproducing like rab- 
bits), 1959's First Man Into Space (where an 
astronaut's entire NASA wardrobe is ruined 
by an oozing alien skin rash), 1964*8 The 
Creeping Terror (lead non-actor, Vic Savage, 
being savagely victimized by a ambulating 
throw-rug), and 1965'sMutinyinOuterSpaee 
(which dares ask the pterennial question, 'Ts 
there a fungus among us?"). [NOTE: Okay, I 
admit that I love all of the aforementioned 
films— easy targets all — and that I would 
rather watch any of them for the umprfeenth 
time than be exposed to the latest Full Moon 
offering from Charles Band, but it is difficult 
to write about Blob movies without develop)- 
ing an occasional case of Gene Shalitosis (or 
could it be Forry Ackermania?). My apolo- 
gies.) 

X The Unknown, the only film in 
cinema history to actually include the ques- 
tion "How do you kill mud?" as part of its 
dialogue, was Hammer's unabash^ attempt 
to follow up their surprise 1955 British hit. 
The Quatermass Xperiment, with a film of 
similar kind. Very similar kind. Theeaiiier 
pTTOduction, directed by Val Guest and based 
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on writer Nigel Kneale's tremendously suc- 
cessful 1953 BBC television serial {The 
Quatermass Experiment), provided the most 
significant turning point in Hammer film 
history. DividPme,in A Heritage of Horror, 
tells us, "Withina few months [of Xperiment's 
release! Hammer had drawn up a completely 
new production schedule for 1 956, throwing 
out the long-planned King Charles and the 
Roundheads in favor of two more horror/ 
science hction subjects X the Unknown and 
Quatermass 2, and opening negotiations for 
the Frankenstein character. Itwasthe begin- 
ning of a quiet cinematic revolution." 

Usingthe Quatermass teleplaysfthe 
second of which had been aired on BBC in 
1955) as his models, neophyte screenwriter 
Jimmy Sangster fashion^ an intelligent SF 
thriller in the Nigel Kneale mold. No doubt 
Sangster had heard that Kneale would soon 
be working at Hammer, collaborating with 
Val Guest on the screenplay of the second 
Quatermass film [Note: Kneale had not had 
a hand in the screen adaptation of the first 
Quatermass teleplay, which was co-scripted 
by Richard Landau and Val Guest.) Also on 
the horizon was a future collaboration be- 
tween Kneale and director Guest, this time a 
film version of Kneale's BBC-produced 1956 
(sans Quatermass) teleplay. The Creature, a 
fresh, intelligent and altogether mystical in- 
terpretation of the Yeti legend (destined to 
be released by Hammer in 1957 asTheAbomi- 
nabk Snoioman of the Himalayas). Qearly,by 
1 956, the Hammer execs had seen the future 
of the British SF film and his name was Nigel 
Kneale. 

But even while the latter's arrival 
was being eagerly awaited, it could be said, 
given the derivative nature of Jimmy 
Sangsteris original story and screenplay for 
X the Unknoum, that the spirit of Nigel Kneale 
had already found active employment at 
Hammer's Bray Studios. Sangster, whose 
screenwriting debut this was, rose to the 
occasion and turned X the Unknoum into an 
often ripping-good Quatermass facsimile. 

True, the film has its share of flaws 
and is, admittedly, not of the same superior 
caliber as The C^termass Xperiment (or its 
sequel, for that matter); X the Unknown's 
second half is seriously marred by the on- 
screen appearance of its peculiarly 
depersonalized meiuce, and while Dean 
Jagger's nice-guy scientist, Dr. Adam 
Royston, maybe more convincing than Brian 
Donlevy's gruff and ill-humored Professor 
Quatermass, his character is also far less 
compelling. Such drawbacks aside, X the 
Unimown is an intelligent, atmospheric, and 
well-acted SF thriller, one that is refresh- 
ingly adult in its approach. 

Much of the credit for the film's 
strong first portion goes to director Leslie 
Norman who joined the production (in early 



X, THE UNKNOWN'S best sequences, including a man's dark descent into an 
earth fissure, make strong use of the "tmdisdosed horror" approach that had 
proven vital to XPERIMENT9 success. 


January 1956) when its original director, Joe 
Walton, contracted pneiunonia after a few 
days shooting at Genards Cross, Scotland. 
Norman, whose auspicious directorial de- 
but had been 1954'5 acutely paraiwid The 
Nrgfrf My Number Came Up (a must-see for 
MidMar readers), strove to recreate, in X the 
Unknoum, some of the same dark magic that 
had been integral to the success of The 
Quatermass Xperiment. Like its Quatermass 
predecessor (which would soon play in 
America as the similariy-titled The Creeping 
Unknown), X the Unkninon makes superior 
use of its natural locale, in this case offering 
several memorably-eerie passages set amid 
an oppressively barren Scottish landscape, a 
place that would give anyone the creeps — 
day or night. Shot with an expressionistic 
bent by cinematographer Gerald Gibbs 
(whose camerawork would soon grace 
Quatermass 2), the film's best scenes — a scary 
walk-in-the-woods by two boys, a man's 
dark descent into an earth fissure, and two 
soldiers' encounter with X on a desolate 
marshland — make strong use of the "undis- 
closed horror" approach that had also proven 
vital to Xperiment's success. The tenifying 
results speak for themselves. 

Compared to some of the puerile 
SF efforts coming from Hollywood at the 
time, X the Unknown warrants a certain ad- 
miration. As Bill Warren tells us, in Keep 
Watching the Skies Vol. I, "Though the idea on 
whichit'sbasedismoderatelypreposterous, 
the film is made with such a strong, realistic 
style, featuring understated, naturalistic per- 
formances, that it remains convincing 
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throughout." 

The opening credits are xmusually 
captivating, with some imaginative lettering 
effects (a black, oily pool metamorphosing 
into the titular X); instead of a sweeping 
orchestral soundtrack in the grand old SF/ 
horror tradition, there is al^lute silence 
until ... we begin to recognize the plaintive 
calls of some maimer of wildfowl, an eerie 
aural accompaniment to the haunted waste- 
land that is unwinding before us. A cleverly 
placed camera tracks a soldier's progress 
along a barren, puddle-infested expanse of 
saturated terrain, giving us our first look at 
the locale that is as spooky as it is provoca- 
tive. The fact that it appears to be midday, 
does not make this area any less forboding. 
In A Heritage of Horror, author David Rrie 
refers to the setting's ". . . atmosphere of 
dreary desolation. .. a sombre, impenetrable 
greyness which evokes muted hysteria and 
despair." As the camera pulls back, we see a 
division of soldiers engaged in a 
"hucklebuckle beanstalk" -like military ex- 
ercise involving Geiger counters and previ- 
ously placed radioactive samples. When 
one soldier discovers an aberr^t source of 
radiation coming from the soaked groimd 
underfoot (where no sample has been 
placed), a fissure opens and belches up a 
deadly dose of radiation. As two radiation- 
bum casualties, soldiers both, are rushed to 
the hospital, so begins the series of inexpli- 
cable deaths upon which the film's mystery 
is based. 

X the Unknown, like so many sci- 
ence fiction films of its era, is structured as a 
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X, THE UNKNOWN is structured as amysteiy and, as in most early fifties' SF 
films where scientists play detective, the mystery at hand is not a"whodunit" 
but a "whatisit." 


mystery and, as in most early-fifties' SF Blms 
where scientists play detective (The Thing, 
Piantom From Space, It Came From Outer Space, 
The Magnetic Monster, Them, The Quatermass 
Xperiment, many more), the mystery at hand 
is not a "whodunit" but a "whatisit." Be- 
cause of the nature of the mystery, it is not 
uncommon for such films to keep their men- 
aces off-screen until the closing reels and, of 
course, X the Unknown is no exception. Such 
a plot formula opens the door for any num- 
bCT of horrific scenes, the most typical em- 
ploying tried-and-true combinations of 
spooky settings, ominous sounds, and un- 
seen intruders. As Robert Bloch once said, in 
an article in one of the early issues of Famous 
Monsters, most SF films of the 1950s were 
"horror films in science fiction disguise." As 
a horror film, X the Unknown holds up its end 
of the bargain exceptionally well. 

^e radiation expert. Dr. Adam 
Royston (Dan Jagger), is brought into the 
picture, an ingeniously chilling transition 
("let's not conjure up visions of nameless 
horrors creeping around in the night," says 
one of our protagonists as he drives off in his 
car, leaving the audience behind) plants us 
in a nearby section of woods where, there in 
the dark, we spy two children, one of them 
daring the other to approach the "haunted" 
tower in the forest, as was previously agreed 
upon, in order to catch a glimpse of the old 
hermit rumored to live there. With consider- 
able trepidation, the boy approaches the stark 
building, his crunching footsteps accenting 


an atmosphere ripe with apprehension, and 
finds himself confironted by. . . some terrify- 
ing presence. A static-like crackle fills the air 
just before the youth breaks into a run, the 
unseen menace presumably nipping at his 
heels. 

Because of its "undisclosed hor- 
ror" approach, Xf/v UnloKKOTi'sboys-in-the- 
woods sequence is a terror gem. Outside of 
its quotient of chills, it is disturbingly adult 
in its use of juvenile characters. After all, 
although the boy narrowly escapes, the dam- 
age has been doite; he is destined to die the 
next day in a hospital bed, the victim of 
radiation bums. (In Hollywood films, the 
likelihood that a child would be killed by a 
monster was virtually nil, and had been that 
way since the controversial drowning scene 
in James Whale's FmnJkenstem.) Aside from 
its grim outcome, the aforementioned terror 
sequence is so well-staged, its darkly pro- 
vocative use of natural locale so fully real- 
ized, that it demands the admiration of any 
horror film fan. Cinematographer Gibbs 
wisely chose to shoot this on-location se- 
quence during actual night (as opposed to 
day-for-night) and the extra trouble was well 
worth it; the baleful atmosphere of this star- 
tling, albeit brief, sequence, anticipates the 
look and mood of those marvelous spooky- 
forest passages in Jacques Tourneur's Brit- 
ish-prc^uced The Night of the Demon (re- 
leas^ in America as Cursa of the Demon 
when, in 1958, it played the bottom half of a 
double-bill with Hammer's Revenge ofFran- 


The child's death brings the au- 
thorities to the fore. Joining Dr. Royston is a 
p>olice official named McGill (Leo McKern). 
Thedead bo/sparents blame Roystoa think- 
ing his experiments in radioactivity are some- 
how the cause of the tragedy. Soon, other 
incidental characters become victims of the 
imseen crackling menace and, courtesy of 
the military, the town is put under a state of 
emergency. Of particular note is one sur- 
prisingly graphic scene where a hospital 
intern’s face melts away from his skull, the 
result of his proximity to the unknown men- 
ace. The scene where two soldiers on watch 
(one of them played by Anthony Newley, no 
less) are confronted by the creature's noctur- 
nal approach is satis^dngly gripping; more- 
over, its impact is not diminished by its 
admittedly lame provision of comic relief. 
Also good is the sequence where Peter Elliot 
(William Lucas), theobligatoryyounger-and- 
more-athletic-adult-hero, is lowered into a 
fissure to investigate the source of the radia- 
tion; the shots of his descent are especially 
claustrophobic and his unexpectedly pan- 
icky reaction to the radiation-himgry mon- 
ster is so convincing that we almost get 
ropebums trying to help pull the poor ^1 
upthethesu^ce. Unfortunately, this effec- 
tive set-piece is nearly ruined by Sangsteris 
ill-advised decision to have his surviving 
eyewitness hero spout, "I don't know what it 
was. It was something out of a nightmare!" 
Elliot's preposterously vague (and utterly 
unscientific) report becomes risible once we 
see the menace; odd as this species of mon- 
ster may be, it is hardly beyond the reach of 
focile description. Meanwhile, Royston sur- 
mises that the radioactive creature, what- 
ever it looks like, must come fiom the earth's 
molten core. 

Alas, once we get a glimpse of the 
mysterious creahue, the film takes a pedes- 
trian turn. Clearly, the creature's appear- 
ance doesn't jibe with the petrified reactions 
of its previous victims, all of which have 
misled us to expect something much more 
horrific than mud-on-p>arade. Despite the 
inherent silliness of the concept, the special 
effects for the mud monster are nicely ex- 
ecuted by Hammer technicians, Les Bowie 
and Jack Curtis, both of whom was likely 
inspired by volcanic lava sequences firom 
films like 1935's bisf Daysof Pompeii or 1 940's 
One Million B.C. (by 1956, the latter film had 
already found itself spliced into the finales of 
numerous B-movies and simply refused to 
lay dormant). The only problem was that X 
the Unknown's radioactive mudflows, how- 
ever nicely rendered, were not nearly as 
frightening as good, old-foshioned molten 
lava. Having grown up in the 1950s, with 
eyes glued to that wonderful showcase for 
old movies called television, I can plainly 
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remember three of my greatest dnema'in- 
spired childhood fears; molten lava, quick- 
sand, and atomic radiation. Considering 
that the potential was there to exploit all 
three such Cinephobias, the creattire from X 
the Unknown is curiously unhightening (a 
regular stick-in-the-mud, as far as screen 
monsters go). 

Accordittg to Hammer executive 
James Carreras (as quoted in John Brosnan's 
Horror People), "We found that the 'thing'. .. 
in X the Unknown frightened nobody. They 
are only really terrified by something they 
are likely to meet in the dark on the way 
home from the cinema." Although director 
Norman makes a last-ditch attempt to gener- 
ate some suspense by mimicking the save- 
the-baby-from-the-lava scene from Orte Mil- 
lion B.C. (which, for reasons already noted 
above, had long become a cliche), the film's 
climax is largely disappointing, with Dr. 
Royston finally disposing of the monster 
through the use of "electronic rays." 

liXthe Unknown is not everything 
it could have been, it is decidedly better than 
it might havebeen. Phil Hardy, in his Snenoe 
Fiction sourcebook, calls it "a superior ex- 
ample of the sober, realist tradition of British 
Science Fiction." Aside from its being the 
first "authentic" blob mo\de, the Norman/ 
Sangster collaboration was also the first of a 
long line of decidedly horrific British-pro- 
duced Quatermass facsimiles. Leslie 
Norman'sdirection — at least in the first half 
of the film — exhibits a style reminiscent of 
the Val Lewton films of the previous decade. 
Ofcourse,lhesamecouIdbesaidofNorman's 
model; The Quatermass Xperiment also cham- 
pioned the less-is-more approach to terror 
exempbfied by the Lewton films. [Note: 
Xperiment's wonderfully atmospheric zoo 
scene, as subtle as it is frightening, could 
easily have been a nod to Cat People; in feet, 
Xperiment's entire approach to the genre has 
ofien led me to wonder if its director had 
ever considered the farunful notion of billing 
himself: Val ("Lewton") Guest.) 

Without question. Hammer estab- 
lished the reigning trend in British science 
fiction cinema and the two Quatermass films, 
sandwiched around X the Unknown, ushered 
in a "man vs. menace" SF formula that was 
actually the cinematic equivalent of a British 
literary tradition founded by H. G. Wells 
and, during the lime of the three Hammer 
films' respective releases, carried on by such 
authors as John Wyndham, J. G. Ballard, 
Brian Aldiss, and John Christopher. Ironi- 
cally, Nigel Kneale, the writer who had a 
more profound impact on British SF cinema 
than anyof the aforementioned, neitherread 
much science fiction nor considered himself 
a writer of the genre. JohnBrosnan,inF«t«re 
Tense, calls Kneale "a writer with an un- 
canny knack for combining contemporary 


SF themes with both mythology and tradi- 
tional elements of the supernatural to pro- 
duce stories that tend to bypass the forebrain 
and work directly on unconscious fears." 

Although British SF films were not 
proliferate in the decade to follow, those that 
were produced displayed an uncanny loy- 
alty to the literate and subtly terrifying stan- 
dards established by the Nigel Kneale films 
and their most immediate facsimile, X the 
Unknown. As a result of this influence, 
Britain's subsequent SF offerings — at least 
for the next ten years — were usually more 
adult than their Hollywood contemporaries. 
Such 1956 stateside entries as World Without 
End, Earth Vs. the flying Saucers. The Beast 
from Hollow Mountain, and The Mole People 
displayed HoHywood'sever-increasing ten- 
dency to pander to the juvenile trade. By the 
time of X ffw Unknown's 1957 American re- 
lease (on a double-bill with Hammer's Curse 
of Frankenstein), Hollywood's juvenile bent 
was no less apparent, what with films like 
Beginning 1 ^ the End, The Giant Claw, Invasion 
of the Saucer Men, 20 Mdlion Miles to Earth, The 
Land Unknown, The Black Scorpion, The Invis- 
ible Boy, and the infamously-titled duo,/ Was 
a Teenage Werewolf/I Was a Teenage Franken- 
stein. By 1958, with rock 'n' roll firmly en- 
trenched in the collective psyche of 
America's youth, the trend only escalated. 

It is no secret that the "X" used in 
the titles of both The Quatermass Xperiment 
and X the Unknown was Hammer's way of 
flaunting the strictly enforced adult rating 
("X for Horror — under 17 not admitted") 
that the British censorship board reserved 


for all horror films; consequently, British 
SF/ horror films, unlike their American coun- 
terparts, were feshioned for an adult market. 
(Note: In Britain, X the Unknown shared a 
double-bill with Henri Georges Qouzot's 
horrific(and equally X-rated) French thriller, 
Diabolupu, and thecombination proved to be 
boxoffice gold.) 

Subsequent British science fiction 
films that owed some degree of debt to the 
adult approach pioneered by Hammer in- 
clude such (non-Hammer) efforts as Fiend 
Without a Face (1957), The Strange World of 
Planet X (1957, aka Cosmic Monsters), The 
Trollenberg Terror (1958, aka The Crawling 
Eye, screenplay by Jimmy Sangster), Satellite 
o/Blood (1959, aka First Man Into Space), Behe- 
moth, the Sea Monster (1959, aka The Giant 
Behemoth), Villageofthe Damned (1960, based 
on John Wyndham's The Midwich Cuckoos), 
The Day the Earth Caught Fire (1961, directed 
by Val Guest), Children of the Damned (1963, a 
sequel to Village), The Day of the T riffids (1 9tt, 
another John Wyndham property). Unearthly 
Stranger (1963), The Earth Dies Screaming 
(1964), Crack in the World (1965), The Night 
Caller(1965),IslandofTerror(1966),andNi^ 
oftheBigHeat(l%7). Thischronologybrings 
us full circle, as 1%7 also saw the release of 
Roy Ward Baker's Quatermass and the Pit 
(American title: Five Million Years to Earth), 
Hammer's belated adaptation of Nigel 
Kneale's 1958 BBC-produced teleplay. 

As is readily apparent to anyone 
familiar with the preceding list, British SF 
films tended to be more thoughtful, more 
sober, and often more imaginative than their 


Dr. Ro)rston (Dean Jagger) looks on (from left) one of two radiation-bum 
casualties, a soldier, from X, THE UNKNOWN. 
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Hollywood contemporaries; even the more 
exploitative British outings — The Cravlmg 
Eife, Fiend Without a Face,The Giant Behemoth, 
First Man Into Space — were characterized by 
earnest direction, intelligent performances, 
and sharply-written screenplays. [Note: In 
retrosiTect, it makes perfect sense that Stanley 
Kubrick's benchmark SF Blms, 2001 , A Space 
Odyssey(19€S)andACloclaoorkOrange(\97\), 
would be British productions adapted from 
theworks of British writers (ArthurC.Qarke 
and Anthony Burgess, respectively).] 

Unlike so many of theSF films made 
in Hollywood, Britain's genre offerings were 
usually thankfully free ^mawkish romanc- 
ing scientists. Where our movie scientists 
(those played by Richard Carlson, John Agar, 
Richard Denning, Peter Graves, Hugh 
Marlowe, Arthur Fraitz, Rex Reason, (^ne 
Barry) seemed to be forever distracted by 
curvy heroines, their British-film counter- 
parts (Brian Donlevy, Dean Jagger, Peter 
Cushing, Andre Morell, George Sanders, 
John Neville, Edward Judd, Gene Evans, Ian 
Hendry, Dana Andrews, Andrew Kier) — 
even when played by aging American ac- 
tors — exuded the kind of no-nonsense atti- 
tude that precluded roving eyes and the use 
of smarmy pick-up lines. Certainly, 
Donlevy's I^ofessor Quatermass and 
Jaggeris Dr. Royston are far cries from the 
amorous "Hollywood" sdentistsepitomized 
by John AgaTinRevengeoftheCreature(1954), 
Tarantula (1955), The Mok People (1956), and 
The Brain from Planet Arous (1958). The only 
thing Dr. Adam Royston flirts with is radio- 
activity, his favorite pick-up techniques re- 
quiring lead -lined suits, and the only curves 
he's really interested in are those charted by 
his laboratory instruments. 

British SF films also put a higher 
premium upon the establishment of a pro- 
vocative atmosphere; compare Britain's The 
Giant Behemoth with Hollywood's The Beast 
From 20/)00 Fathoms (1953), two dinosaur 
films directed by the same hand (Eugene 
Lourie's) and you'll see what I mean. Beast 
may be far superior in the special effects 
department, but Behemoth is a richer film, 
pictorially, with horrific touches that put it 
squarely in the tradition of X the Unknown. 
(Note; Notice that, exactly like X the Un- 
known, the first half of The Giant Bdtemoth is 
primarily a number of spooky episodes (of- 
ten shot in atmospheric, natural locations), 
all of which chronicle the progress of an 
offscreen menace whose proximity to inci- 
dental characters results in deadly radiation 
bums. Director Lourie was happy to shoot 
the third film ofhisdino-trilogy,Gor^(l 961), 
in Britain as well.) 

This British preference for provoca- 
tive on-location settings is just one more 
carry-over from the blueprint established by 
Hammer in the mid-1950s, a blueprint the 
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studio quickly discarded once Technicolor 
revisionist hcnror films became a more lu- 
crative venhire. After 1957'8 Val Guest/ 
Nigel Kneale collaboration. Abominable 
Snowman of the Himalayas (released in the 
wake of Curse of Frankenstein), Hammer 
washed its hands of the SF film genre, con- 
tinued building period sets that would look 
good in color, and told aging American ac- 
tors to get lost. Although Famous Monsters o/ 
Filmland would repeatedly announce 
Hammer's forthcoming adaptation of 
Quatermass and the Pit (even including a still 
or two from the television serial), it b«ame 
increasingly apparent that the project was 
destined to remain in limbo with other on- 
again/off-again productions (remember The 
Martian Chronicles and When The Sleeper 
WakesJ) that were reported in the magazine. 
And so Hammer's Quatermass and the Pit 
remained on the shelf. Forthenextten years, 
the studio's only throwback to the 
(^atermass series would be Joseph Losey's 
ill-fated The Damned (1961, aka These Are the 
Damned) which, oddly enough, starred ag- 
ingAmericanactor,MacDonaldCar^. Says 
Phil Hardy (in his ScienceFktion sourcebook): 
"Despite being butchered by its producers 
(and its release being delayed for some two 
years). The Damned remains, with the 
(^atermass trilogy, the highpoint of the first 
wave of the British postwar Science Rction 
film." Although a critical success, this black- 
and- while 1963 release proved tobeboxoffice 
poison, reinforcing the studio's decision to 
stick with morecolorful subjects: vampires, 
mummies, werewolves, and man-made 
monsters. 

When Hammer finally got around 
to bringing Quatermass and the Pit to the 
screen, nearly a decade had passed since its 
original 1958 BBC production. The times 
had changed and the studio with it. Byl967, 
with more than two dozen profitable horror 
films under its belt. Hammer's ever-increas- 
ing reliance upon period sets had resulted in 
a string of lush, if somewhat studio-bound, 
productions. By that time the studio had 
settled into a production formula that was 
often as stagy as it was sumptuous. Al- 
though Hammer made good use of exterior 
sets, its films had become more microcosmic 
in their scope, their disproportionate num- 
ber of indoor scenes giving them a theatrical 
edge and making them feel not unlike adap- 
tations of stage plays. [Note: Compare 
Hammer's 1968 The Deoil RHes Out (aka TTie 
Devil's Bride) with Jacques Toumetir's simi- 
lariy-themed, but less stagy and more cin- 
ematicallydynamic,Cursec/t/K Demon (1957), 
and the "microcosmic" limitations of the 
latter-day Hammer formula, however well- 
managed, becomes readily apparent.) Even 
Hammerisinteresting batch ofmodem thrill- 
ers (most of them scripted by Jimmy Sangster, 
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borrowing freely from both Dudwlique and 
Psycho) were characteristically confined to a 
small geographic radius — usually in-and- 
around a wealthy estate — with an occasional 
1960s' automobile substituting for a 19th 
century horse-drawn vehicle. Whether for 
better or worse, it was evident that the studio 
was no longer interested in the on-location 
documentary-like scope that had given an 
air of authenticity to X the Unknown and the 
original Quatermass duo. Consequently, 
although 1%7's Fine Million Years to Earth 
was graced with an intelligent, thought-pro- 
voking script and solid, credible perfor- 
mances, its all-color/all-studio approach 
seemed curiously wrongheaded to anyone 
enamored of the first two Quatermass en- 
tries. As excellent as the film may be (and 
there are those who consider it the best of the 
lot), its artificial look sets it so far apart firom 
its earlier blood relatives that, ultimately, it 
is X (he Unknown that today seems the closer 
approximation of the spirit and style of the 
original Quatermass films. 

X the Unknown may not be a classic 
of the first order (in the long run, Fine MiHicn 
Years to Earth is the much better film), but this 
Knealesque excursion helped Hammer pave 
the way for a series of int^gent, briskly 
directed (and often very frightening) British- 
produced science fiction films. Aside from 
providing the world with one of the earliest 
movie prototypes, X the Unknown also 
proved a significant testing ground for the 
writing talents of Jimmy Sangster, whose 
momentous next project would be prepar- 
ing a screenplay for Curse of Frankenstein. 
Formerly an assistant director, Sangster 
would fwnthescriptsformanyof Hammer's 
most important films, including Horror of 
Dracuia, Revengeof Frankenstein, TheMummy, 
The Man Who Could Cheat Death, Brides of 
Dracula, Scream of Fear, Maniac, Paranoiac, 
Nightmare, The Nanny, and several others. 

In its own unpretentious way, X the 
Unknown is an important piece of the Ham- 
mer puzzle. If, like me, you prefer the first 
two (Quatermass films to 1967's third install- 
ment and 1979's fourth installment (The 
(^termass Conclusion), then a screening of X 
the Unknown will feel like a nostalgic visit 
with a dear old friend. 


Your reactions to this, our first Specialty 
issue of Midnight Marquee, are wel- 
come. We have purpo^ly created a 
very book-like edition of MidMar with 
each article becoming another chapter. 
We are very proud of the final product. 
However, the future of such Specialty 
issues lies in the hands of the reader- 
ship. What do you think? Please write! 





HAMMER 


MEMORIES 

m 

[GRAVE DIGGINGS] 


The flnt pleaniR I thcMght of 

when reminitdng about Hatnin0 ie my 
huiband whom I met twenty-two yean 
ago at the flnt Britieh convention ii the 
OtfUtopher Lee International Fan Qub; 
our twentieth wedding anniversary was 
this Oirittntas past and our love for Ham- 
mer has con Qnued over the yean, thrmgh 
two fanzines (The Horror Elite and The 
Hammer InlmuliondFanClub/euman.and 
throu^ Innumerable friends gained via 
ourloveof Hammer. Between uswehave 
best privileged tomeetscane of Hammer’s 
greatest treasures and we thought we'd 
share some of their words with you. 

WemetTsence Fisher in 1975 
aitd were privileged to be friatda until his 
death. I ranembersitting with him, watch- 
ing Jess trartco's Count Dracula and ask- 
ing him what he thought of It "Well my 
dear, fn the flnt ten minutes I thought, 

my god. . , if sbetter than miite. . .and then 
1 r emember his 
kiitdicss in watching a fan's amateur film 
with pabence and then apending two 
hountalJdngtohim about it, hiadtllghtat 
leetoigMeliaeiSttiMingagainaftg twenty 
yean, and his uitfalling humor when sur- 
roundedbyfans. The woridispoorerfor 

his not being here. .. so lefs share aoote cf 
his words. 

Rshcr OB Dlrectlag: 

“I wanted to go into film, to 
edit films whidt is the start of directing 
because no one can direct a film wifiiout 
Imowtnghowtoedit. Iwasaalowstarw, 
a very slow starter! I didn't realty start 
undl I was 28 yean bid, The film we 
nude at Hammer had pretty small bud- 
gets ntd you had to use glass shots and all 
the tricks of the game, but that's not the 
imponani thing. The important thing is 
what comes out at the eitd: whether it 

catches the audiences' Imagiitatkms or not 

aitd that is the only thing that matten. 

"You go to see films to be 
cmottonally moved in oite form or an- 
other. .. to be entertained is a loose word, 
but to be emobcstally moved, 1 think, is 

the mas t important word abou t a film that 
is presented to you. Being an editor fini 
was tremeitdous because It gave erne a 
diance of arulyzin^ day by day, eveiy- 
thlng w^ilch the director had done, and as 
an c^tcr you always attempted to edit, 
within the material you were given, the 
peatest expression of what the directer 


was trying to say. You know? Action, 
reactian, where to cut to, not the person 
who was expounding on what they felt 
but upoi the reaetton of the other person. 
It also gave you a chance of saying, in a 
subconsdous way, if I'd beat the director 
erf this film. I'd havedone this scene difier- 
cntly. OfcourBe,itwastbeino6l wonder- 
ful opportunity of analyzing a direettn^s 
work and trying to take everything he'd 
shot mid make it into the bnt possiMe 
fesm. That's the fun of the game isn't it. 
andithdpeddevdopone'sintuitton.You 
see, I don' t work analytically, I wcvklntu- 
itivdy and emotianally. 

"As a director, I cut In the 
cameramoetoflhetime. Except incertain 
emottonal moments when I ^ a chance 
of a CToea-cut of icacbon as opposed to 
whafs being said to them. Yes, I'm an 
economical shooter but I will give the 
editce the emodmalism <rf presenting the 
final thing. Idon'twcsty about handlngit 
over to an editcr because we discuss it all. 
Well, we all knew each other in those 
days, liwasagoodassociabai, you didn't 
have to talk a lot. We knew ea^ other so 
dearly that you only had to say a few 
words and the othos would know what 
you were talking about It was a mental 
tiling between persen and person, and 
that was wemde^.' 

Fisher OB Drscvls aadFrankmstHn: 


of evil Irankenstein Is a man of idealism 
who has been tempted by the Cbvil and 
eventually decided that he is God himself 
andcandobetterthanGod. Draculaisa 
sad character who is not the beginning of 
evil at an but a victim of someone else and 
hasevolved into this thing. Frankenstein, 
of course; the creator, started wifii the 
greatest idealisms In the world, of curing 
a certain amount of physical ills. In the 
end he came to the mountain, tempted by 
the Devil and decided, as be said in one 
film, Tamtheaeatorofman,'sohelsthe 

greatest evil of alL Draculaistobepitied. 
Ths only die you ay for in a Frankeitstein 
film was the victim of «4iat he tried to 
oeateandcan'L T am the aea ter of man' 
and he never Moody docs! He creates 
something that it going to fail and will 
ahvays fell because he's creating asa god- 
like figure. My dear old friend Peter 
Cushing won't agree with diab artd he's 
quite wrong of course (laughing). .. I hrfd 


him on the last one 1 directed, I said, 'Peter, 
really, in this one you're the most ruthless 
and self-seddng . . you're a god...' Peter 
looked at me out of t^t Mue eye of his and 
said, 1 think you must be rlj^t. . . '" 
Bshetoa Period Ptccesi 

Tm not interested in wak- 
ing In anything that is co ntemporary in 
ei^etletKe: there are enough people mak- 
ing pictures about contemporary emo- 
tions and vicfence. I like a bordalirte 
fantasy, I'd like to do a modem day 
vampire story. .. but not Dracula walking 
akng the King's Road. . . You can make a 
emtanporary vampire film whidt is al- 
lied to the ciilUvation and following of 
Blade Magic, and anything else— they're 
all mixed up togetha. You can lake the 
cult (rf vampirism and put it in to modem 
day. Afta all, where did the superstition 
of vam^rism come fron? I was trrfd 
Transylvania: that's rubbish. You can go 
back to the first chapter of Genesis where 
the first vam^re ii the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden. When I say vampire, I 
mean the first personification of evil as 
such. ITtesopeni had long teeth. You see; 
vampirism is nothli^new, it goes back to 
Genesis. It's a feMe about evil and the 
BiMe is only a faUe anyway and the faUe 
goes bedc a long time, passed by word of 
mouth, person to poson. 

"Horror of Droatla is a satisfy- 
ing film; it has survived. 1 love it because 
everythingwaehghtaboutit Veiynearly 
a love story but not cpiile,'' 

We nUss Terry so much. 

On another occasicrv Colin my 
husband. Keith, and seme other Motds 
visited Ms. Ingrid PitL she wasimmensdy 
land and chaining to them artd when Iw 
came home my normally monosyllabic 
spousewas raving. So when we bc^ had 
a chaiKe to have lea at her home, I was 
Intrigued to meet ha. Of that meeting I 
wrote, "It may sound fulsome to say it, but 
the is five firnes lovelia fiian any films or 
f^totoe show ha. She isalto kind, fiiendfy, 
hinny, a fantastic cook, helpful to inta- 
viewos who dry up whilst gazing at ba, 
addly winy, fienely loyal to ha Mends, 
and altogetha stunning. You alt, fasd- 
nated. listening to diet ddidcsit vefee, 
amazed at the variety of languages that 
drop into conversatiDn if they happen to 
expie a s exactly what she wants to say, 
totally unconscious of dme passing SB she 


weaves ha spdL like an enchantress cf 
legend." Ihavenevahadteasoniochange 
my mind. Letmeshaiewlth you Ingrid in 
a playful mood... 

Ingrid on the Best and Worst of Fllatlng 
TTir Vompire Looert: 

'nbemostenjoyablewascom- 
ing heme in a Rolls Roya and the worst 
was going back at dawn in a vile mood." 
Oa HaviagaMask Made and BelngShM 
iaa Coffioi 

'The great thing about daus- 
tre^hobia is that it can be exorcised by a 
few nou^ts at the end erf your payslip. I 
just lay there and thought of a trip to 
Bence I had planned as soon as shooting 
was over, and It all seemed worthwhile. I 
had straws up my note to breathe and I 
got . . well, yc» know. . . elude in one. I 
didn't totow whetha to sniff or Mow to 
getridoflt! Mindyou^ometlmesitcan 
be a bit heavy. When I was doing 77 k 
HouteThat Dripped Blood seme yrfeers shut 
my ooffin Hd arid went (A to lundi. My 
insecurity showed In dial I wondered if 
they were trying to tdl me somethingT 
OnBeiag CM^lmeBtcd onlhc Stmgtt 
of Oaiadets ot Camilla and Coeatest 
Dranla 

"Wen, that's all down to die 
writaaiu) the director. IlhlnkltwasNoel 
Coward who said, Tttst learn the lines artd 
try not lobump into the fundture.’ Tmio 
busy learning my lines and not bumping 
into the furniture that if anything else 
comes across up on the saeen, I Mow a 
Use In the direetkm of die director and 
thank God for someone who can write a 
few decent lines! Those ladies. . . seme 
people, because of their wUl-powa, Irig- 
ga off events lhathappen to olha people 
in thdr own sumxindings. All die dine 
It's the doers and the dona the trid: Is to 
'do' before you can be 'done." 

Oa the DiffkalUes of Weeing with a 
Vtataally AH-FcnaleCast! 

'Tt's more difficult wotUng 
wldi a virtuous female casd" 

On otha occaaians she can be 
serious and perceptive about films, but 
you' ve ptobaUy rmd all those in terviews . 

CBi, 1 almost forgot a qsell- 
Undingaftemocm with Jamss Bernard and 
Phillip MartdL I'd like to copy all die 
conversadatv but here a just a W snip- 
pets; 

Maitdl oa the Masldaa* 
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Terence Fisher directing Christopher Lee on the set of 
THE MUMMY. 


"IfyoucametoaMHiGii — it's 
staggering. Raymwid Cohen comes in 
with a Stradivaiious. NesUtt who plays 
with Ricd has a Stiacl. When they go out 
for tee it's tsiifying— they leave the in- 
stnunents propped up against chain. 
What I think the puUic don't know at all 
Is the sheer standi of musldanahip dial 
you have for a film score; that you have 
dieoeamof thewcaldpractically. They're 
better than any symphony orchestia be- 
cause no orchestra oaild afford them or 
keep them. They are the top of their 
spedahty. TheeoundlsunbeliWable— it 
wafts you to heaven. It's the only thing 
that makes the sweat worthwhUe.' 
OaMnsIcforFlInu 

"When we start on a film we 
have a synopsis of the steny, we've seen 
the sotpl, and we'vealready seen a tough 
culofthefilm. That'swhoiwecall Jimmy 
in. He can see anything he likes, anytime 
he likes; p r d er a My as often as he Bkea. I 
cry to go down and see the film at the otd 
of eadi wade's shoodng. Wespendlottof 
money on the phone and we sert of some- 
how a^ee where the music's goln^ and 
what It’s going to do and what sort of 
orchatra we are going to have. Then he 
dtt bade, or goes to the West Indies, and I 
go to the studios and fight Igoandhave 
afi^twith the Director or ftoducer to see 
how much money they're going to give 
me for the emhestra, aM whfle I'm doing 
all the nonsertse and the orchestra's beng 
engaged, we come to the day when the 
rou^ cuts are evallaUe and we both locde 
at dtem and talk. By the end we will have 
pretty mudi apeed. Then we wait for foe 
fine cut which is usually a matter of two 


wedts. And then we watch foe fine cut 
wilhtheproduceranddirectea, Often foe 
marvellous thing with Hammer was foat 
Midiael Catreras used to stay behind and 
so did Tony Hinda; they both had very 
good taste and were vsy considerate 
people with wheen we got cn and could 
wtxk with very wdl." 

Ob the Drsotfa Theme: 

J.B.: 'Tt came very easily from the name. 
That came straight away — it was very 
simple.* 

Pfof .; “Yee, but foat was ody the lop line 
notes. It's what you do with it, how you 
build it, what hatmeeue structures you 
give It that makes It souitd like Dracula. 
Think about the music over foeoedits— 
It's oompanble to foe ovefture to an op- 
era. You're setting the mood and atmo- 
sphere for what Is to Idlow. And that's 
where 1 foink be has a great sense of 

J.B.: "Another thing, with honor films 
you need to synchrenize foe music and 
acticai carefully. You can't be subtle be- 
cause it doesn't weak with Gothic horror. 
There are times thou^ aren't there Phil, 
when you can play music through, like a 
romanticscene; foa you just have a pretty 
tunegcAng’ 

PAl: 'Tlhlnkoneofiheliveliesl things we 
ever did— yCTiwToteitJlmmy.l just waved 
the piece of wood in the air— was on the 
long shot of Ursula Andress in Skr where 
that sixty piece orchestra came in wlfo 
such a whisper that j'Du had to strain your 
ears to hear it and then it grew and grew 
and it was really fantasde. Raymoitd 
Ofoet led foe erehe s lra. I re m e m bg say- 
ing to him when we'd got it down to a 


whiter. 'Raymond lode, what I'm get- 
ting itow Is forte, now can we have a 
pianiasiriwr He said. You can’t' But we 
gotit It was a shimmer cf sound. That's 
foe fun, when you fed it worked it's terri- 
bly exciting You fed exhilarated by It' 

And we were by them; may 
Philip test in peace, makiitg music with 
the angels. 

See aad CoUa Cowle, 

Ea^aad 

Decadoice. 

It can be sootethlng as simple 
as eating chocolate. Or something not so 
dmple, like Hugh Hefner’s lifestyle. 

Or it can be spending a lazy 
aflenioon watching a movie that has been 
pilloied or overlooked. Something as 
WDtKlafully awful as Maa ef 0ie Lost 
iifawCTi.pqh^a.orsomethlngund ei i ated 
by the elides like Someuheri in Time. 

Everyone (well, maybe not 
Tom Weaver) agrees foat Hammer FUms 
such as Nottst of Dracula, Bride of Dracula, 
Curse of the Werewolf, Kisa of the Vampire. 
The Hound of the Baskervillts, and all foe 
Quaterensss films ate classics. But what 
about the virtues of jefon Gillin^s aid- 
cally panned The Mummy's ShrraJ? The 
tuUime camplness of Prdnstonc Women? 
The psychdogical undepinnings of De- 
mons^ (hr Miruf? 

There aresome Hammer Hlms 
that have been givoi a bad tap. But foot 
when Pharilam the Open originally was 
rdeasedin 1962, It too was a oidcal and 
financial failure. Only In recent years has 
foe film been rcaesessed — John McCarty 
in his book The Modern Horror Film (St. 
Martin's Pressleven goes so far as to say it 
may be foe best version of the tale cm film 

Perhaps, then, movies such as 
Horror of Frankmsfrjrt were jus t a bi t before 
ihdr diTW. Here, then Is my Usl of "guilty 
pleasures’— although I must confess I 
never really fed guilty about liking these 
movies. But to itwiy Hammer fans. These 
are the Damned. 

Horror of FratdznsieiR (1970) — This film 
gets a bad rep mainly because Peter 
Cushing is ttol on hand to play Baron 
^ankeuiein. True, Cushing could never 
be replaced In foe role, but foe late great 
Ralph Bates never tried to replace him. 
liounySan^tergMiiintohisheadthathe 
wanl^ to do a black comedy remake of 
Curse of Frenizrutcin, and that's exactly 
what he did. Hammer purists seemed id 
take umbrage at this. Ail 1 can say is, any 
movie that makea me laugh at a drive-in 
around 3 ajn. must be denng snnefoijig 
ri^t 

Bates is actually torific as 
Barest iraidceitstein. Witty, wry, sar- 
dcaiic— a Uatandy heterosexual Oscar 
lifilde. Veronica Carlson does just fine in 
foe dd Hazd Court ideand Kale OlVtara 
falls out of her dress at every opportunity 
as the saladous maid of the househdd. 

Dave fVowse, as foe mcnsler, 
locfics like a giant hairless baby. But isn't 
foal rather appropriate? After all he only 
lives to be a few days old. 

TV New Yori Times was very 
kind to this flim, comparing it to Kind 
Hearlsend Coronets (1949) and even noting 
foat the star of that film, Dennis Price, 
steals many of the scenes in HorrorofFran- 
kenstein. Vfoen foe Baron oommisslcnshlm 
to find "undairuged goods* for him (Lev 
corpses). Price repfoes: “Of course you 


have ID understartd, they're all 

in a Httle way^-or they wouldn't be dead, 

now would iheyT" 

This fllm'sundeservedly poor 
reputation is probably a result d fan ex- 
pectation. Hammer afidonadoe wanted 
to see a "serious* Fiankenstdn film, not 
the dry spoof that the ever-iconodastlc 
San^^ gave them. Its humcr if dark and 
sophisticated. It won't make you guffaw 
but it will make you smile. Arid we Ham- 
mer fans should lighten up artd be able to 
take a Uifie jedee, Bear fai ndiid, Sangster 
wrote Curw of Fmkettalein too, to he's 
making fun of himadf as wdL Horror of 
Frankenetein't humor will endure. 

TV Terror cf the Tongs (1961) — QiilsBy 
pha Lee's ^t go at playing an Oriental 
maslennind predates his first Pu Manchu 
movie by four years. And it's cmside^ 
aMy betta- than any of fooee were. 

Lee plays Chung King (beliew 
it or not), a sadistic Tong leader who con- 
trols the docks of H<mg Kong with an lion 
fist Geoffrey Tome is foe stolid hero, out 
to get the gang foat lolled his dsughts— 
inaeceneueuallyculfrcan most American 
prims, her fingers are cut off, 

Directed at a brealmeck pace 
by Anthony BusheU, Tongs dipt alonglike 
an early James Bond movie, helped eiKv- 
mously by the excellstt mude score by 
Haminer's premier "hocioriccxer' James 
Bonard. Yea, a lot of Ocddoitals play 
Orientals, but that's part of foe fun of 
British films cf this era. Resident Hammer 
/orcigncrMameMaitlandriVStninglerscf 
Bom^) plays Chinese (he was actually cd 
Indian detcoii) and MtssuchasQiarles 
Lloyd Pack and Ewan Solon try to con- 
vince us of their Chinese ances^. 

The best supporting plays it 
Yvonne Monlaur, fresh feon her starring 
role in TV Brides of Dracula. At least this 
lYench actress was allowed to be Eur- 
asian, whidilsn'tquiteas mudi of astretdi. 
She creates a very likable diaracts, a re- 
fieshing touch cf sweetnen in a film lowied 
with surly types. One of my favcritebald- 
headed bed men, Milton Reid (Ni^l Crai- 
lures), gets the axe In one of foe film's 
better action scenes. 

Lee is convindngly Inscru- 
table, evil and sadistic His line toToone; 
"Have you ever had your bones soiled?* 
was quoted by Fred Olai Ray in his 
movie Armed Response. 

These are the Damned (1963) — (}ne of 
Hammer's most unusual films, directed 
by "art-house* filnunaker Joseph Loeey 
(Modtsly Blaise), this is a movie with a lot 
of interesting ideas In IL If some of those 
Ideas seem underdevdoped, it's because 
the film was sheen of some ten mlnuta in 
its American reieesefrom Cedumbia. What 
ronains, though. Is fasdnating stuff. 

This movie might have been 
called When l^br(ds Collide it's essentially 
foe stcey of foe collision between "nor- 
mal* sodeY (r epres e n ted by MacDonald 
Carey), foe world of violent "punks’ 
KKver Reed and Shirley Anne Reid), and 
an underground worldtfredloactivechil- 
dien who are being prepared to survive in 
an upcoming aUcnic war, oourlesy of para- 
noid profeesor Alexander Knox. 

These disparate dements all 
tie in together in Evan Jones' toeenplay, 
which wae based cm the sd-fi novel TV 
Children of Light by H. L Lawrence. The 
scales involving foe motorcyde gang 
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oxne ccan^ete with a rodi and aong 
CDDipoaed by Jamaa Bern ar d with lyilca 
by Loaey himaeU. Bladt; LeaDitr Rod fora* 
ahadowt the punk rock movantent of 
newly twenty yeara later tn its refrain, 
"Black leather. Mack leather, km. kiDTldlir’ 
There are elementa of A Clock w or k Orange 
arwl Village of the Damned and a number of 
other moviee, yet (omdMiw this Sim re- 
maine unique Reed la eepedaUy good in 
it, and yet this truly original iton got 
aloughcd of f in IhlB county on a double bill 
with Hammer’s Maniac. The Shn’s haunt- 
ing ettdin^ with the children dying out 
lot help as the boat carrying the protago 
nisis drifts out to sea, is unforgettable. 

ThrMunmy's Shroud <1967) — The reputa- 
tions erf dirMtvJohnCilling'eothcT Ham- 
mer Honors, Plague of the Zombies attd The 
Rrprilr (both 1965) only grow as the years 
peas, but (he sasre cannot be said of the 
The Mummy's Shroud. Inconceivably ^ven 
a Txanb’’ rating in Leonard MalUn's book, 
this muQuny movie has a lot going for it, 

Yes, (he story is borically the 
same as in all other mummy Sims, but 
Gilling's direction makes this one a cut 
above. The appearances of the mummy 
Prem (played by stuntman Eddie I^nvril) 
are always staitbng and oiginal; sud- 
denly, there he is, reflected in Ucpiid— and 
once, out of focus, when his intended vic- 
tim can't And his glasses. 

The murder scenes are quite 
itovel too, with a photographer burned to 
death by his own cheoticals; and the moat 
atigittal. when Michad Ripper is wrapped 
up inhls bedsheels like a mummy himself 
and then callously leased out a window, 
smashing his skull on the stones below. 

It is Ripper, in fact, who steals 
this movie. He playsa timid little yes man 
to the leader (John Phillips) of the ar- 
chaeological party. Ripper once told me 
that this was his favorite role of all the 
parts he played for Hammer because, de- 
spite the character's total lack of badc- 
bone, we fed great ^ly for him when he’s 
tailed. Ripper's perfonnanoe alone llAs 
this movie out of the "bomb" category. 

So do a lot of other things, 
thou^, including the fact that it takes an 
IntcSigenl woman (Maggie Kimberly) to 
dispose of the mummy this time, and Lea 
Bowie's resultant disintegradon scene 
ranks as cne of his best. Nicely scared by 
Don Banks and featuring Arthur Grant's 
usual slick photography. The Mummy's 
Shrowf is cne J^m Cilling movie that de- 
serves to be rediscovered, 

The LM Continent (1966)— Speaking of 
silly movies. The lost Csnftnml has it all; 
man-eatingplants, weird vaginal-looking 
monsters, oveiaiaed breasts (even for 
Hammer), and refugees from the Spanish 

Inquisition living in what looks like the 
Saigasso Sea. And wouldn’t you know it, 
this was also directed by Michael Carreras 
(and written by him too, this date under 
(he itameMlch^ Nsah) at a pace so break- 
neck you barely have date to realize how 
insane it all is. 

Loosely based on Dennis 
Wheatley's book Undtarted Seas, The lost 
ConlinenS follows a group of neurotics 
into, wdL uncharted seas where all the 
weirdest creatures and people from all 
over the world seem to have congregated. 
Led by Captain Eric Pceter (before Up- 
stairs, Downstairs), the cast includes 
Hildegard Knef, Suzarma Leigh (from 



Ralph Bates (as ttie Baron) and Dave Prowse (as the 
Monster) from HORROR OF FRANKENSTEN. 


Arrdcus's The Deadly Bees attd soon lo ap- 
pear in Hammer's LusIforaVsmpire). and 
the iitaedibly endowed Ewia Gillespie 
(wha as she so ddicatdy put it in an 
interview, always played "(hedts girl*). 

One of Hammer's wildest 
Alms, this even has a dUe song ('T fotutd 
the Lest CendnenL .. 'T, some really in ter- 
esdng spedal effects and production de- 
sign, and sane over the top perfotmances 
to match the over the top cleavage. It may 
itot be as intelligent as, say. Hammer's 
AbaminaNr Snowman of the Himalayss 
(I9S7), but it sure is fun. 

Demons of the Mind (1972) — One of 
Hammer's triddasi and denseat films, it's 
also one of the lew to have been Aimed tn 
a real castle (in Kent), ^sendally, it's a 
story of a family gone bad. A brother end 
sister (Shane Briant and Gillian Hills) aie 
in love with each other while their father 
(Robert Hardy) agofozes over his wife's 
murder. Meanwhile, other people around 
the village are being murdered, and rose 
petab ate always found scattered around 
their bodies. Sotrtetme from the castle is 
doing it — but who? 

Essen tially a Gothic whodunit 
with heavy Freudian overtones, Demons of 
Die Mind lives up toits tiUe; il'sa Teutonic 
psychological thrills that was perhaps a 
bit too obscure and hi^-mind^ to catch 

on wifo Ihehorrorijowdaf the time. Otris- 
tc^herWIcking'ssaaan^yshavealways 
been a HI obtuse, but tHs one is actually 
clears thanmosL 

The Arst Aim directed by Pe- 
Is Sykes (To Ike Devila Deugfiler), Demons 
of the Mind is stylish, always inbdUgent, 
and nevs speaks down to its audience. 
Unfortunatriy, there was very little audi- 
ence fer this Aim when it was released. It 
can be found in some video stores, and it's 
a rich, fascinating Aim that's definitely 
wewth tracking down. 

The Satanic Riles ofDraculaOTTi ) — Tmnot 
hse todefsid Drscula A.D. 1972, which is 
certainly (he nadir (rf the ssis, But Sa- 
tanic Rites is a considsaHe improvsnsii 
ovs its predecessor in just a^t all de- 

Although made by exactly the 
same team as A. D. 1972, the sequd seems 
to have found the right fbnnula for a 
modern-day Dracula Aim: a touch of mys- 
tsy and a little F^cUnpah-ln^lted vio- 
lence, not to mentfon a little mere sex than 
was evident In the previous Abn. And 
there's not a rock bemd in sight, thank 
Cfod. 

Peter Cushing is on hand as 
VanHdsingOiispoiulllmateperfcainBrMe 
in the role) and it's always a pleasure to 
watch him work. Quistopher Lee as 
Dracubdoesn'thaveasoenewlthCushing 
until midway through the pictures vt^ien 
we discover ffiat a Howard Hughes type 
called D.D. Denham is, in fact the <rfd 
count himself. 

Ioanna Lumley replaces 
Stephanie Beacham fiom ffiepievlous Aim 
asVanHdsmg'sgranddau^terforniece, 
depending on which movie you're watch- 
ln^}esrica.TheAitureNnoAt«ngm star 
does a good job In a poorly written pan. 
The aceite in which she Attds herself In the 
basement <rf the old house where Dracula 
makes his home af)d is a ttadeed by a bevy 
of vampire women is one of the best in the 
film. 

Once again, qwdal effects ace 


Lss BcKvie comes through with a^lendid 
distntegratim scene at the end— a fitting 
swan song for Lee as Hammer's Dracula. 

Again, Satanic Rita is no clas- 
sic, but it's better than most of the other 
''modenvday' s even Uea' vamjrfre Alms 
by a wide margin. 

And there you have 'em, my 
guilty Hanuns ^eseures. The company 
that made such good horror Aims, even 
the bad ones were good. Now that Ham- 
mer has risen from the grave, I lock for- 
ward to future guilty— and not so 
guilty— jrfeasures. 

Brace Halleabcck, New York 

Where were you when you 
saw your Arst Hammo film? P^taps it 
wasinadarkeired theater where the shad- 
owy atmosphere helped intensify foe ex- 
perioKe of seeing a fint-run honor ex- 
travaganza. Or maybe it was a late night 
showing on television when the eternal 
battle of good and evil raged as the dodi 
sirudt foe witchinghour. Betteryet, maybe 
your first taste of Hammer harm wse at 
your neighbeshood drive-in as the on- 
screen fiends cast their speQ a^rfnst the 
badedrop of a sultry, summo ni^L For 
thoseofuswhocameofagelnfoelate'BOs, 
'60s, or early ’70s, the era of Hammer was 
a time when the world of the macabre was 
vividly and memorably brought to life via 
the magic of a morion picture screen. 

But, as always, magic is in (he 
eye of foe beholder. Cririci, who erften 
l^aakanceatsudiinarHdmaieiiaLwefe 
de^ored at the stylings of this upstart 
English film studio; foe garish color 
schemes, implied sexual overtones, and 
disturbing depictions of carnage and 
bloodshed were predictably met with 
scorn by film teviewov (who fell for Qtore 
at case with foe sanitized thriUer* of yes- 
Isyear). Wfo the passage of tune, how- 
ever, the reputation of Hammer as a sig- 
nificant force in dnsrta macabre hw not 
only endured. It has been Aimly cemen ted 
tn pbcB. IndisputaHy, Hammer helped 
bring film hoim Ucking and soeaming 
into the modern age. 

Fright film devotees have 
much to rejoice over when locking bade at 
foe Hanuner years. The establishment of 
horror icons Pets Cushing and Oiristo- 
phs Lee (psh^ the last great genre 
stars we sh^ ever see) surdy ranks 


upon the list Also of importstce was the 
new approach whltfo Haiunerbrou^t to 
SCTeen terror ; by transforming Ume-hen- 
ored. Gothic dtiUers into acdon-AUed 
melodramas. Hammer provided an es- 
sential link between foe honor formula of 
eariier decades and the modus operandl 
of today's Mght masters. And then there 
an tbow mootenla. . . clasei^ shock-filled 
scenes which reverberate in foe dariust 
carters of our dttematk imagLnaUons. 
Long after foe final oedits tolled by, these 
vlgnettesstillUvecin,Ulumlnatlnghidden 
feats attd awakening scctcI fantasies, The 
realm of my psydie stiO carries a mark 
from foe many times I was stnidc on foe 
head vrith the Hammer of honor. 

Fa foe pinnade moment in 
Hammer's Ulustrious horra Aim history, 
my mind harkens back to foe climactic 
ccmfrontaliaifiomHorTari^ncufo.Wfo 
Peter Cushing In the rede of benevedent 
Van Helaing and Chris Lee starring as foe 
heinous Count, this adaptation of Bram 
Stoker's classic can arguably be described 
as foe finest vampire Aim of its era. Audi- 
ences were fotilled and captivated a these 
mythic symberfs of good and evil locked 
horns inabattle of srirringpropatiOM.So 
exacting and effective is this finale, I sub- 
mit foal it is one of the gdden montenls in 
an of hona film histoiy. 

□racula’s coach tears back to 
thesafety cf his castle with Van Helsing in 
hot pur^t. The undead menaa has a 
sizeaUe lead and, as Van Helsing wdl 
ImowB, should he reach foe protection of 
his (zstk walls, he and his intended vam- 
pire bride wilt escape fotevsr. But foe 
vam^re fighta is alM aware that he has 
one Important allay. . . foe rays of the 
morning sun will soon be seeing over 
the horizon. 

As Van Helsing arrives, 
Dracula is burying hif potential victim in 
a freshly dug grave. His courtship ritual 
InieiTupted. foe ni^t stalker returns to 
the shelter of his andait abode with Van 
Helsing following a few steps bcMnd. 
Dracula races up the sudiway and sprints 
throu^ a maze of rooms as Van Hdslng 
keeps up the chase, SuddoUy, a moment 
of uncertainty; Van Hdsing pauses es he 
readtes a second stair pesaage. Which way 
did his archenemy go? Following hie tii- 
srincts, he turns bade and detours to foe 
ri^t There he spots the vampire king 
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ju<t as he i» about to disappear into the 
euUeiiaiiean chambos bdow. 

Dracula goes on Ate attadi, 
grabbing Van Helsing in a vigorous 
diokehold. The nefarious noUeman eas- 
ily oulmatdia his human oppenent and 
pins him to the floor. Seedng that his hu- 
man (adlities are no matdi for the powers 
of darkness, Van Helsing feigns uncon- 
sdousnesa hoping to catch his adversary 
offguard. The ploy works; Dracula re- 
laxes his deadly ^ip and Van Hdsing 
breaks free, perilously dose to becoming 
anothB- of the vampire's Woodless vic- 

For a suspenseful moment, 
they stand fadng es^ other in a pro- 
tracted game of bat and mouse. Dracula's 
eyes radiate pure evil as Van Helsing 
tear c h esfora weakness, Thert, an inspira- 
tion. Seeing the dawn U^t through a break 
In the curtain. Van Hdsing bcits to the 
window aiul yanks away the heavy drap- 
eries. The purlfyingUghtof day pours into 
the roan. Dracula thiidcs; his leg, directly 
exposed to the sun's polait rays, shilvds 
to the bcme. Determined rtot to let his 
^iritual adversary get away. Van Helsing 
uses a pdr of candletiidt hWdoi to form 
the sign of flie cross, Dracula’s face regis- 
ICTS an expression of fataUsde toror. 
Cau^t between a rock and a ha place, 
the undead Count recoilf from the hdy 
symbd. Leaning backward to catch his 
balance, his hand disintegrates in the scald- 
ing rays of the morning li^t. There is no 
escape now. Dracula strug^es in vain as 
the makeshift midflx tenders him pow- 
erless. Falling to the flocr, his body now 
becomes fully exposed to die lethal effects 
of the nwming sun. Van Hdsing watches 
transfixed as the vampire's face Wisiers, 
his skin cracks, and his centuiy-dd bones 
(rumble to dust. 

The master d evil has been 
destroyed. . . until next time. 

In the teal wold, evil hides in 
its many shadowy disguises. The films of 
Hammer made these fesms tangiUe by 
pftniitlng than as ntonsters, ghMtly b^ 
ings whidi represent the darii side cf hu- 
man nature. Forayoung person hungry to 
learn the chronology of hooa film his- 
toy. Hammer is anexccUentplacetostart. 
For older film fans who were there when 
it all happened (a who may have mlseed 


it the first time around), the lieesure trove 
of Hamma waits only as far away as your 
kjcal video store. 

Sometimes in the dead of 
night, the movie theater of my mind be- 
^ns to operate and dte legacy of Hamms 
lives on. There in dirimess, the twin sis- 
ts* of sex and dee th work overtime in my 
subconedous to act out the paasioi ^ay cf 
mortal existence. On a very good ni^l, 
these denKaw ask me to join them in thdr 
seductive dance of ecstasy aitd damna- 
bort Helplessly, I watdi as the dau^iers 
of darkness leap from my dreams aiul sUp 
into the bed where I sleep, just waiting tor 
an opportunity to rip the living flesh frem 
my exposed and vulnerable throat 

Now, fiut's what I call good 
entertrdnmait. 

Steven Thonloa, MlcUgin 

It's typically said of some mls- 
underst(3od goiius ceaitotha— generally 
posthumously— 'they were bom ahead 
of their time.' I had aten felt 1 was bom 
ojirer my time. While tyj^cally a D-histcry 
student I so often wondered what it would 
have been like to entg childhood around 
the nun of the Twentieth Century. What 
would it be like, psychologically, to have 
been witness to the advoit of the phon» 
graph, the radio, the telephone, the 
hotsdest motorcar, the aeroplane, el. a/.7 
To see IVWI as a young man, WWIl as an 
adult, watch the country grow thiou^ 
the Industrial revolution from coal to 
nuclear energy. 

My grandfatha owiwd the 
first motorcar in my hometown. And I 
was never aHe tocomprdtaid his fedlng 
of dread aitd horror while we sal awake in 
the wee hours watching TV's live broad- 
cast of the first lunar landing. Why horror 
rather than awe ot wonda a ddi^t? I 
couldn't understand it back then, when I 
was so much younga. It was shortly be- 
fore the birth of my first daughta. Sherry, 
who's Oder now than I was thea and via 
nearly fifty years of slow enlightenment 
(and some small percentage of my 
graitdfather’s wisdom), I bdieve I now 
understand why his pievaiiing sertse at 
humanily'sprogress was increasingly one 
of horree. 


hand and admittedly subjective sermoi- 
izing. But I owe goterally all of my per- 
sonalgrowto,diaractadevdoptrtenbBnd 
sodal/poiitlcal awareness to the dnema. 
ftocn my earliest childhood years I had 
subuiaged mysdf into the fite world of 
aitlsticinake-bdieve.Andnooneanccn- 
vince me I've na become a far betta 
person because ctf it 

As far as Hammer Blms, I 
was bom at exactly the right moment. The 
previous summa, Td seen my first double- 
feature at a drive-in; TV Blsci Sleep and 
TV Creeping Unknomi. Afterward I re- 
fused to sleep for nearly a week and I'm 
told that fa asOld month a two thereaf- 
ts, I had nightmarish fits legulariy awak- 
ening the endte househedd with saeam- 
Ing bouts in the wee hours. It would be the 
only time I would ever see a hoera film 
wiA my parents. But it didn't matter, the 
die was cast and ham was now In my 
blood, part of my souL 

The next summa, 1957 I be- 
lieve, I was ready. Indeed, Fd spent the 
preceding schocj ye ar pre par inf^ tcwi finely 
podieting lunch money to anUdpadcai of 
a summa marathon a movies. Admis- 
sion was a dime bade then, and oie ccnild 
stay in the phish theata palaces from 10 
ajn. until closing. (One need only aawl 
beneath the seats when the pOite rou- 
tindy swept the theata fa the early 
evening juvatile curfew.) 

People seem torememba the 
late Fifties as a sort of ntonsta movie 
junkie's paradise. But even for the limited 
tma^naUve resources of my sevoi-year- 
old mind. I fenmd the pickings slim and 
oftoi highly dis^perinting. Fa example, 
while the thought of a detached eyeball 
was decidedly full of repulsive pmnise, 
ncme of the MiUionlCravfing/Cktnt Eye 
movies lived up to expectations a color- 
ful poeta-aR promises. The movies gen- 
oallyseenedunda-developed; they were 
often filmed so dam daric! And those stu- 
pid loig-winded conversatiais betweot 
two pec^le (obviously given the task cf 
stretching the story to featuie-loigth but 
sadly without any of the talent necessary 
fa the task)! 

I loved the monsta premise 
so much I routinely saw esch arid eveiy 
local newooma. but had to wonda ^y 
the regular movie acton, like Kirk Dou- 
glas. Robert Mi tdium, Burt lancasta, and 
Setphia Loren, why weren’t they eva to a 
memsta movie? Why weren't themCTOta 
movies filmed like otha Hollywood ma- 
ja films? Where were the vllnant cOors, 
the expansive sets? And who was writing 
this garbage? 

Primarily, my fondness for the 
genre field grew na out of the pte-Ham- 
ma fimous fifties' mouta movie trend 
but aided almost singularly by Roland's 
late night weekend vinta^ hora fests 
on TV. I waldted than faithfully at a 
friend'shouse who had an antenna which 
could receive nearby Philadelphia. He 
lived about a mile's walk down a dirt road 
by a long credt banked by woods on both 
Olds (I'm iKitirudungfiilsup!), and (don't 
kitow how many times I ran home madly, 
heart pounding in my throat sdfltog the 
welling scream wUhto. 

Thanks to Roland — later 
kitown at Zacherley— I knew the diffa- 
ence between a dark murliy film and a 
moody atmospheric fabodlng rdght 
scene. Karloff. Smon, Qive, Barrymore, 
Maruvers— nearly all a these early mon- 


Thst's one heck of a long- 
winded introduetkm into the subject at 

"Have you ever had your bones stzaped?" — Christopher 
Lee from TERROR OF THE TONGS. 



siastars and co-Stan could goiulndy ad. 

Subsequently.Rtfiand'sHesa- 
ing was a curse sa welL for I could na find 
the fri^ts 1 coveted through the modem 
entries. Imean, at the beach I was terrified 
when I first saw s live trab itvsvlng so 
aUen-Uke, skitteitog along the sand side- 
ways. But we lau^ied aloud at Coortan's 
^ant crab invasion on the soeen. And 
althou^ I had an urveasonaHe fea of 
bugs, the ^ant bug invaslcms oi the local 
theata saeens woe neva as scary as 
when a real-size praying mantis jumped 

Allo^ Mow fear frierds woe 
elated when Godzilla burst Into the local 
theata. But I could only think of Redand's 
KingKongaxuiMightyfoeYoung andwen- 
da, Riufily, when 7^ Giant Claa came to 
town, I laughed so hard I buret a blood 
vessd to my nose Things were grim. Then, 
"Coming Soon," a new neat movie posta 
appeared, with a sevoed head and a prom- 
iM Oris movie would "haunt you foreva.’ 
Itwas, of course. The Curse c^PrantoisIrin, 
playing on a double-feature with X, The 
Unbicem. Gradually, we began to see the 
actual previews as it Dtoved into the 'I'lext 
Attraction' sla And we were waiting 
with baited breath, in line hours ariy on 
the opaiingof the first day. (School? What 
school?) 

Inride, there was just some- 
thing about the way the title rolled into 
view, the threatening thrill of the music, 
the vivid ceders. Aird that the stellar tal- 
ents (rf Cushing and cast led us down the 
road of belief and acceptance, while the 
plush velvet drapes, cushioned fumish- 
togs, and elegant costumes all somehow 
lent the proceedings an air of aedlbUity, 

That d^tly wrapped body 
floating in the giant tank — the vials and 
tubsandcoiductors— the sound of oasb- 
ing glass and the opening of the 
taboalory's doa to reveal the oeature 
standingsouncarmilytall — with thesU^t- 
est of wobUy unsteadiness, the camoa 
looms to a t an uneven pace on an angle off 
notmat just the right toixh— arid toe thing 
jerks its arm upward to (aa levd, takes 
hold of toe bandages, and rips them 

God, what ascene. My seven- 
year-old mind had found toe fri^tentog 
honor it had eagaly sought. Indeed, my 
seven-yea-old mlrid had found quiteablt 
more than it had sought , . . 

Actually, you see, I trussed the 
utunasking scene. Repeatedly. Head 
bowed, my hands woe sOidly pasted to 
my eyes which were firmly squeezed 
U^tly shut And It was nothing to be 
embeirassed sbout— (to onein our group 
of twelve had watched the scow. No one. 

1 stilt recall the proudness I 
felt, along with the pounding fear, when I 
was evoi tually able to con f ront the scene 
with my head unbowed. Eyes still firmly 
shut, iriind you, aiul hands closed ova. 
But I hadn't bowed my head, and that 
aktoe felt like such a giant victory of cour- 
age and bravoy. 

My oldest brotha kept count. 
It was the sixteenth time I watclM when 
I was able to see it fully uitobstrucied. We 
haunted that Dtovie theata every wedt- 
end, all day and all nigh t, repea tedly tran»- 
feemed by a dream come true, a moiula 
come to life, a true film of merit whkh 
finally vindicated our predous preexxM- 
padot with hora; at ^t, we had a film 
we could proudly boast of. 
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THE OLD HAMMERONIANS REUNION: (left to right) 
Kenneth Hyman, Brian Lawrence, Richard Klemensen, 
Anthony Hinds, Michael Carreras, and Jimmy Sangster. 


And wc never made hin ol 
our twocompanltm who Ht thitju^eech 

p e rf or a uwce with tu, but who never, 
ever, not even on the Anal doeing day, 
were abie to lower their guard and watA 

I dearly love Karloffs expert 
polrayal, but also extend plaudits to the 
often under-rated Oeature as pntrayed 
by Christopher Lee. Lee presented a lum- 
bering awkwardness which I found far 
more fearful than Karloffs. The latter 
would roar with anger and attack; Lee's 
Creature would stand silently behind a 
wall, watching you uitknowingly ap- 
pKHch with an insidious curioaity. No 
roars of rage and warning; it would siit^ 
plysuddodybe there. The deadliest killer 
dog U the dog whldi lies in wail, silently 
rsfualng to bsrk. 

Typically, the eariy Universal 
Frankenstein manstv would Idll purpose- 
fully; HanuiKi's monster would simply 
seem to kill without the capacity to give 
the matter any thou^i. The hillest differ- 
ence between the two is captured in the 
cocnparison child death scenes. Karioff 
acddcntly kills the little glrL thirtking she 
could float like the pretty flowers. Lee, on 
the other hand, has mne than apparently 
killed the little boy in the forest; the mon- 
ster has Bitcn him se well! 

Does the film still cany that 
Impact today? Most of us would be quick 
to say no, but interestingly my dau^ter 
Kelly (7, same age aa I when I saw Cune) 
wanted to see the movie. 

had already seen a slew of 
contemporary horror films, and earnestly 
loves them.Fn^tNigfit, The last Boys,and 
a host cf othen are a feast for her (and she 
loves Kartoffs monster.) So 1 put the film 
on for this cont entp ot a iy jaded fan and 
indeed she was bored by the slow twin- 
ning. But come the sashing glass and the 
opened door, she was upright with atten- 
liem. Until Lee unmasked... For the first 
time during any horror film die saw, she 
leapt a solid six Inches off the floor. (No 
mean feat, considering she was sitting 
with her legs crossed at the time!) One 
more bouiKe and she was on her feet, 
running out the room shouting; "Bad 
monster! Bad monster!' 

Naturally, I was in theprover- 
laal doghouse for days for having showed 
It Id her as Mommy imposed a strict ban 
on all hoiror films. Likewise, after Td seen 
Curse, my mother had fits as well I'd 
wake up routtndy, saeaming and trenv 
bhnguncDniiollablyfrDmsomenrwiught- 
mare. And, true, dn^te desiie to be 
scared at the theaio, I never developed 
mudi appredaiion fer my ifightmars. 
They were too scfiid and too strong, and 
too typically defeating. Often, I would 
awaken onlyafterthemansierhad|diysi- 
cally caught and attacked me, and I wtnild 
awaken with all the accompanying hurt 
wherever t had been struck in die night- 

They certainly proved to pro- 
vide the basis for a powerful iouglnallve 
ability. And 1 have to wends if that has 
played an important part, years la ter , when 
1 broke my neck and spine and entoed 
into the world of dtronic pain. Were they 
the foundation for my ability to overcame 
through mindfulness, imagery, yoga, and 
meditadon? I almost believe so, seeing as 
how the genre film basically taugh t me the 
value of morals and the hiror of charac- 
ter, along with the evils of ignorance and 


prejudice. 

As fer es 1 957 was concerned, 
however, my mother had determined that 
enou^ was enough- 1 warned and 
punished repeatedly "not to see any more 
of those daim memster movies.* Now, If 
mom could have found the maacxi ^r in 
the totted tree where I kept my movie 
mcney stash, die could have truly changed 
my b^vior pattona. Aa it was, she had 


ing to go see whatever new Disney film 
wasopenlngwhileendingup~yoit-knDw- 
whoe.' Bless her heart, she nevs could 
understand how the ccncept of "fhibber* 
managed to 0ve me nightmares. 

As powerful as the Creature's 
unmasking scene was, I did not And It the 
most fii^lening scene in the douUe-fea- 
ture. A full year before The Blot would 
scare the crap out of me, I was mesms- 
ized by X, The (Mtucon. The concept alone 
was frightening enou^i— I mean, how do 
you kill mud? How do you stop mud? 

Wesse of alL how can y ou find it ? At nighL 

it can hide virtually anywhere. But even in 
the day, how do you Imow thafsonlydirt 
you're walking on, waiting until you pass 
over it unaware only Id rise up silmdy 
behind you wl ih an embrace to engulf and 
smother . . . 

There was a particulafiy un- 
forgettable scow whoi the mud was ap- 
proaching a medical fadllty . Two pcrsccv 
nel fooling arcauid in a closed off area; a 
noise. Automated mechanical x-ray arms 
begin a slow dance of movement all on 
theirown as the male approaches loinves- 
tigate. You never see what he sees; you 
only hear the radioactive dddng of some- 
thing to which he reacts in honor. He 
backs away in sheer obvious fear, but wi th 
theslownessctfsomeciiefl^tingoff shock 
. . . and then he falls to the hard polished 
hospital Soot. The ticking intensifles and 
to our horror we watdi as the aldn on his 
head hearts to Uists and bubUe and 
bquify. draining off to reveal the hideous 
internal structures of the eye and nose 
sockets, jaws and teeth and dnill. 

None of us had ever seen any- 
thing so graphic before. And, indeed, it 
waspartoftiwlnldalpublicuproaragainsi 
Hammer.The original movie theater scene 
was Icxigand In terae;fubeequait TV view- 
ing and re-releases show only a vasdy 


one of those true momentt which certified 
the darin^y unique Hammer style. 

But that's sfiU not the scene 
which fri^tened me mosL 

Remember I'd mendmed I 
lived off a dirt road near the woods? WdL 
the path hcenewaid from downtown in- 
volved no other route than walking 
throu^ those woods in their entirety. 
And for an 7-y(u-c4d kid, already ffi^l- 
ened out of hfe mind by seme hontr film, 
that long walk in the midnight Uadeness 
was the scariest part of the adventure. 

But X, the Unbtoan btou^i 
new dimensions to thefear, lamreferring 
to the scene when two very young boys 
must make theirwaythrou^ theirwoo^ 
at ni^l in response to some dare. The 
braver of the two is encouraging the 
smaller, who is obviously dmld and 
ened. But the HtUe guy oonUnuas on — 
untlL ever so faintly, you begin to hear 
that radioactive ttcUng. 

Rnally, thedlildnalicascme> 
thlng amiss and stc^ his progress. The 
ticking Intensifies while he appears fro- 


zen in fear. He finally breaks five fiem his 
fear and begins to run back, but the ticking 
is fcdlowlng as something unseen to all 
but he pimues r^tidfy. 

The braver of the two, udio 
had hung back, has been yeQlng for his 
friend to stop, asking what he saw, turn- 
ing to look and stralriing to hear, waUdng 
slcnriy badewards un tU be as wril Is In full 
flight <m a flat-out run. 

You see, i I no longer mattered 
if you were alone because now there was 
no safety in having a companiem akmg on 
the walk NrithsoflhekldsinthatscQie 
was alone. 

likewise, it no longs mat- 
tsed that seme creature had to be pur- 
posefully stsUdng yoa X wam'l i^y 
after those Uds; they simply had the bad 
hide ID acddenlly stumble Into iL 

For about the next five years, I 
nevs came thiou^ that woods at night 
without thinking cf that scene. No matts 
1 was now in junior hl^ if the ni^l air 
was still and the aickets and locusts han- 
mcnized just tight to teplicaie that radio- 
active Uddng . . . 

Topping it all off, our ceie- 
rocm diedc in the winds had the out- 
house located away from the houae right 
at the end of the clearing right at the edge 
of foe woods. You can imagine the nights 
spent strug^g to hold eveiylhing In, 
and the chilling fes of Dialing that long 
trip at two in foe mcming. While foe 
a^ts and evsyme dse was sleeping; 
while you were own{rietelyand truly alcne 
and at your meet vulnerable Even wlfo- 
out the suinins nesses, there seemed a 
definite esiness with foe silence of the 
snow and foebovdof wintry wind. 

Fortunately, the fear of those 
woods passed cimpletely when I en ter e d 

the 8fo grade. It passed, however, only 
because we moved away end intoan apart- 
ment downtown. 

That's t^ien dty life oealed a 
whole in me that made Die yearn for Ihoe 
panicky diUdhood years and the fear of 
those woods. 

You see, no mailer how great 
that diildhood fear, it was an adventure 
always. It wae m adventure beoiuse there 
was no real danger. It was an adventure 
because, however subcotisdously, you 
ahvays arrived home alive. You might 


have been out of breath, soaked in e edd 
sweat, but you woe finally always nfeat 
heme. 

The poverty of life in the 
downtown alum tau^l me eomething 
new to fear. There didn’t need to be thidc 
rows of trees to produce a jun^e. And 
those smooth paved sidewalks and dty 
streets proved fer more dangerous than 
diildish imagnations. THs danger was 
real. Ever- pteam L Day oe night. And just 
as with X, The Unbioim, you didn't need 
todo anything mcee than simply be in foe 
wnmg place at the wrong dnU. 

And wene of all, even when 
you're finally heme, you're nevs realty 
tnilysafe. I think that's what my grandfa- 
ther had Imown all along. 

The monsters out there are 
dothed In human sUns md walk about 
freely. And sometimes, meet unexpect- 
edly of aU, we discover foe mratster has 
bem lurking inside ourselves. 

Terry Roark, PeonsylvaaU 

The first home films 1 ever 
saw in a theatre were Hammer films in foe 
late '60s. I saw them in old, slightly run- 
down single sseen dnemas in my native 
Brooklyn, New Yewk Thesewere dienn- 
tng old places, not unlike foe Iheebe In joe 
Dante's Matinee. Draculs Hot RiseR from 
the Gratx, Taste for Blood of Draculs, and 
Trankenstein Must be Dstroyed wse seen 
St foe Meyfair Theatre on Avenue U. The 
theatre Is lunv a McDonald's. 

The Vampire Laoera, Counlem 
Draculo, and Vampire Circus were seen at 
the MarbcHO Thwtre on Bay Pukway, 
which had a beautiful mural of the sky cai 
it'seeiling Thetheatrelsnowaquad,foe 
mural gone. HorrorofFtmlie>utevt,S€arsof 
Draeula, lust for a Vampire, Or. jdtyO fr 
Sitter Hyde. Taint of Bri, Hands of the 
Ripper, and Frankensteiti and for Montter 
from Hdl were all seen at foe Century 
SieepaheadaiSheepsheadBayRoad. It 
is now a skating rink Ah, memories, of 
the way were were, 

Going to foe movies used to 
besomagleal. Il'sstfllfun.butmuchof foe 
m^ic is gone. That feding of magic; so 
brilliantly le-oeeied by Joe Dante in Atoi- 
nrr, will for me always be fooee Hammer 
films 1 first saw as a teen In the late '60s/ 
eariy The cold, plastic multi-;toies 
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The pinnacle moment in Hammer's illustrious horror 
film history: HORROR OFDRACULA. 


of today will never be places of awe and 
wonder Uce the dnemas of yesteryear. 
How sad that today's teens will miss out 
on all of that 

David Nahmod, New York 

'nheC^Hamneronians.'' A 

name to cusquieuManorles when you know 

the people associated with that name. 
Tuesday afternoon, April 5, 1994, was the 
day when some of Hammer's greatest 
names csBte together for a luncheon In the 
honor of Michael Carreras, producer, 
writer, and forma' owna of Hamma. 
Michad's heellh had been variable die 
last few moiths and many of his friends 
wanted to get logetha to pay tribute to 
their friend. Arranged by Doiis Meikle, 
authce of the upcoming authoritive his- 
tory of Hamma, on hand were Anthony 
Hinds, whoalongwithCarraas, produced 
most ctf Hammer's dassic hcarors. Hinds 
also was cocrwna of the company and 
scripted many of the best films unda his 
pen name, 'T^in Elda." Jimmy Sangsta 
(with his la^ friend, Peach, who 
vdien reminded of ha role in the 1965't 
Vie Projedid Men, burled ha face in ha 
hands, with a laugh) also attended. 
Sangsta as scriptwrita was the man who 
gave us Curse of fmkenslein, Horror of 
Oracula,71ieMummy,andmanymore. He 
was lata to produce and direct fcr the 
ecmpony. Brirui Lawrence {and his wife) 
was also thoe, (me of the powers bdtlnd 
the throne. Afta Sir James Carreras 
would make the deals, Brian would come 
in to do the dirty work of contracts and 
dealt, And always the loyal Ueutoiant of 
the Carreras iamily wa a ttcndec Kenneth 
Hyman, who with hla fstha Biot, was 
abo anotha powa bdiind file throne at 
Hamma, int^ved in financing many ol 
their ealy films, and with the Hyman's 
Seven Arts IYoductians,activdyinvcdved 
fro(n19&5on. Hyman cut his producer's 
teeth on Hound of fire Baakrrrilles, The Slntn- 
gten of Bombay, and Terror of Ike Tongs 
bcfcR moving on fo nu^ films like TV 
Dirty Dozen, TV HSI, and Whateoer Hap- 
pened to Baby fane. Hugh and Pauline 
Harlow — twokaigtlineHaininaand Ebay 
Studios regular^Pauline aa a continuity 
woman and Hu^ a pioductlan managa 
(currently working on the new Gerry 


Anderson Spaa Folia at Plnewood stu- 
dios; Harlow tocfic me tolundi there akmg 
with hit friend, Eddie Powell — Tfte 
Mummy's Shroud. The lost Continent, 
etc.— Qiristopha Lee's long time stunt 
double). Ian Lewis, anotha Cairoas ccai- 
fidanl and pioductfaxi managa cn many 
of fiidr '60e films like Quotemuas and Ihe 
Pit and TV Deoil likfes Out was there, as 
was Prank Godwin, who pnxluced the 
Carraas favcrile. Demons ^ the Mind, in 
1971. 

Mi<fiiael'swife,Jo,wasalsocin 
heuid. 'Thdr marriage is eipproaching 50 
years; she was Enrique Cevroas's seoe- 
tary (Mldieel's grandfatha and founda 
of Hamma/Exduslve Htms). 

PoraHammafanlikemyself, 
it was like bring a little boy turned loose in 
acandystore. Tohonorthesepeoplewho 
have aeated this bit of filmic history was 
agrealdiqr, 

Richard lOemeiisea, Iowa 

[Editor's Note: Unfortuiialriy, this inti- 
mate party became a final good-bye to 
Midtael Carreras who, afewsbortweeks 
lata, died frtnt the recurring bouts at 
canoa that had plagued him so in the last 
sevoal years, Looking forward to at- 
tending FANEX up until Ihe end, 
Mldiad’s ^1 neva left him. We aU 
mount his lost] 

Plaudits on the concept of a 
FANEX Hanuna Rim Convention aitd a 
like-themed issue of MUni^l Manpue. 
Perttapa the foDowir^ migfit prove of In- 
toesl regarding same? 

On my last trip to Lcatdcai, 
always looking for some ncai-tourlst ha- 
ven to saw, I came across the bocdi TV 
Perpcl London Walt by Roga Ebert and 
Daniel Curley (Calto Rees, London). The 
book cenien around a section of Londot 
about four Inches off the tc^ edge of most 
tourist maps whidi temaliis typicafiy un- 

What particulaly caught my 
atteitlcm therein was the final desttnatiat 
of the walk: a place called Highgate Cem- 
etery. Ebert writes: 'There wis ^ondJe 
use of the site as a location for Hamma 
hexTor films; look for Peta Cushing and 
Quislopha Lee cot Ihe late show, keep- 


ing among the gravestones, ' 

Nothing in my sotse of andd- 
patlan could have prepared me for file 
awe. A maze of winding paths, rising 
toraces, tombs and catacombs, it Is truly a 
Necropolis, s City of Ihe Dead, an 
othoiwkUy dlmenskm of eerie atmo- 
spheric hotw. 

One of Britain's first cemeta- 
iei,ll began d et e ri o ra ting aftaWWL until 
the giant iron gates were dosed and pad- 
locked in bsnlsvptcy. Felix Baker's book 
Hi^gateCenuterytViclorian VrikoUa (Pub: 
JohnMurieyLldv50AlbennarieST.,Lci>> 
don WIX 4BD, En^and, UX) describes 
its subsequent indignities: 

ThcTe was an outward and 
vlsiUe sign of Ihe rot within. Cradesa^ 
peared, stoneworii fril down, windows 
were smashed with buddlria and fern 
sprouting ftem crevices, the half-ruined 
building began to lode likea Gothic folly. 

"In Ihe autumn and wlntacrf 
I97D, vaults had been brokoi Into, coffins 
prisd i^ren, even bodies taken out. Stat- 
ues woe vandalized and occulllan, voo- 
doo, and witchoaft began to flourish. 

The setting, unfortunately, 
was all IDO perfect. It la not dlfocult to 
Imagine these grave yawning at nfidnight 
and vampires returning before the first 
raysofsun. Alannlng reports circulated 
of deseoabon and weird nocturnal ca- 
emonies. Itwaseveisaidthalstakeswae 
drivel Ihou^ the hearts of file dead.' 

A few Highgate residents ral- 
lied to save the revved historic landmark 
and pres e rve its wild nxnandc beauty. 

of Highgate managed to purchase thecem- 
eteryln 1981 for SIOO. Relying cat vc4un- 
teers end dceiatlans, the group now lov- 
ingly tends and maintains the cemetery, 
conducting informative and Informal 
guided tours for the public. 

Happily, the undergrowth has 
been tamed ratha than removed and 
Hi^gate remains somefiangerf a wildlife 
presave for file foxes, hedgehogs, bad- 
gers, Urds, willows, evogreens, bramUes, 
and the miles of twisting ivy whidi thrive 
there among Ihe hxnbs. 

Likewise, the ovagrowth 
malittains more than a moe air of mys- 
tery. TTuough the huge gates one 
th^ have CToesed a doorway info anotha 
world, anotha time, an unreal dark place 
whidi truly ovowhrims the visual sobs. 

Highgate Cemetery is the film 
wcrld of Hamma incarnate. Coisida 
this description from Naim's London: 

"An anthology of horror. . . 

'This is the creepiest place tai 
Londcti; no Dickensian stretA of Ihe riva 
can match fills calculated exodse in stu- 
dio horror, now itself deconposing The 
entrance is writ downhill in Swains Lane, 
and at first the landscqie is ordinary. But 
as you wind up file hill it becomes mote 
overgrown, choked In winta by dead 
fronds with an unnerving resemUance to 
Spanish moss. Then, wlfii a shock like a 
Uood-cuidling soeam, the Egyptian oi- 
trance shows up. Beyond it, the Cata- 
conbs, a sunl^ rotunda lined with 
stucco-faced vaults, gently deliquescent 
CTumWiig away. Inside them, coffins on 
ledges. Nofliing oeemi) real but death at 
its grayest and clammiest Ihecemetery 
doses wril before dark, and a good Job 
too." 

From Londoit the cemetery 
may be reached via the Undogtound 


Archway Station. The Friends conduct 
daily guided lours and operate a small gift 
shop of stunning photo^{fiiic Journals, 
etiJ. Inqulriesshouldinclu^anlnlana- 
tional Rep4y Coupon and dcnalions may 
be sent via: The friends of Hi^gale Cem- 
etery, 5 View Road, Hi^tgate, London 
NG4DJ, United Kingdom {Fhale011-44- 
340-]834fromfileUX;or,inLondoltOeI- 
340-1834). 

And, yes; one may St 31 elect to 
be buried thoel 

Paul Berice, PenosylvaaU 

For Hammo's production trf 
TV Hound cf the Baskervilles (19S9), the 
chcfice of an actreaa to play Ihe small but 
memorable part of the terrified servant 
gill who Is diased down and murdered by 
Sir Hugh (Devid Oxley) presoils an inter- 
esting example of the sometimes odd 
world of casting 

On July 3, 1958, in Canterbury 
Cathedral Dr. Geoffiey F. Rriia. Arch- 
bishop of Cantabuiy, convened the ninth 
Lonbeth Conference of Bishops of the 
Worldwide Anglican Communlcn, the 
central body of Anglican churches. Hun- 
dradsedbi^ops and otha church repre- 
sentatives githeied fiomall ova the world 
to driiberate and lecommend mandata 
and to support thehope of achieving werid 
poice and unity among diuiches. Dr. 
Rsha had invited to the con f erence the 
ceniroversial exiled Cypriote religious and 
natianalist leada, Ar^bishop Makaiios 
in. Makarioe had been exiled fiom Cyprus, 
a British colony at that fime, fcr hit in- 
vedvement wifo undaground guerrilla 
tevcfiufionlsls who waged viefient, deadly 
attacks against the British government 
thoe. Allhou^ Makarios declined the 
invitadon, the appropriateness of the In- 
vilaticm in itself was queslimed by some 
British. 

On the second day of the con- 
ference, a man disguised as an Anglican 
bishop successful Infiltrated the meeting 
and publicly denounced Dr. Flsherisinvi- 
tabon to Makarios. A young man and a 
17-yeajH]ld gift accompanied fills tnta- 
lopo; all woe memben of a li^t wing 
group called League of Empire Loyalists. 

The next day, Hamma pro- 
duca Anthony Hinds opened his news- 
papa and saw their pioures. Immedi- 
ately the girl struck him as having Ihe 
"Ux^ be wanted for thesmall pari of Ihe 
savant^. Resumedly, she pos sesse d a 
certain youthful vulnerability In ha ap- 
pearance that would contrast perfectly 
with & Hugo's wanton sexuality and 
violent demeanor, and thus maximize Ihe 
honor of his hiuitii^ ha down with his 
hounds and then stabbing ha to death on 
an alta in some abbey ruins. Afta a 
successful screen lest, the girl, Judi 
Moyois, wtm the part. 

Many hopefuls attoul expen- 
sive drama sdioots, study acting tedv 
niques, and train f<r yean without eva 
winning a break into films. To quote 
Joseph Addison, Tis not in mortals to 
command buccobs," 

MaikA.MUIa,01ilo 

The response to our Hamma issue of 
MidMar has been tranendous. Thus, not 
aCtheantelescDiildbepubtished. Butall 
mlsalng/ediied arUdawlllbepubUshed 
in Ihe FANEX 8 Progr a m Book, cojries of 
whidi are availaNe for $3.00 from us. 
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